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GOSLAR, GERMANY. 


The town of Goslar, in Germany, remains 
a well preserved relic of old feudal times, 
though shorn of its former pretension and 
importance. Civilization has treated it badly. 
Railroads have avoided it; the steam whistle 
has never reached it; and visitors travel there 
by the stage-coach process, slow and weary- 
ing. But the absence of innovation tends to 
keep the old Harz town in almost its primal 
condition, and the visitant to-day finds it as 
nearly as possible what it was when it was 
the home of emperors in the early days. It is 
said to have been founded by Henry L, sur- 
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named the Fowler, about the year 920, and 
not only his successors resided’ here very fre- 
quently, but the German diet also met here 
in 1006 and 1015. 

There is very little of the aspect of royalty 
about it now, and though here and there in- 
dications are given of what it has been, they 
are but the decaying remnants of what was 
the boast and pride of its early inhabitants. 
One is vividly transported into the middle 
ages as he beholds the crooked streets with 
their overhanging houses; the gutter which 
runs through the centre of the road; the 
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lamps swung across from house to house to 

ht the street at night; and the pavement, 
every stone of which seems anxious to leave a 
tender imprint of itself in his feet. All speak 
of the long ago, nothing suggests the to-day. 
You might live here for a week, a month, a 
year, and still be unaware that you enjoyed 
the great privilege of having been born in the 
nineteenth century, when railroads, tele- 
graphs and steamboats make life a whirl, a 
hurry and scurry, such as neither ancient nor 
modern Goslarians could dream of. 

The market-place, represented on the first 
page, is a small square, on one side of which 
is the ancient Guildhall, “ Kaisersworth,” and 
on the other the “ Rathhaus,” (Town-hall). 
In the centre stands a fountain, as in most 
German “ marktplatze,” the water of which 
flows into a large metal basin, surmounted by 
a gilt bronze eagle, bearing a crown on its 
head, Goslar’s arms. Nothing is known of 
the origin of this basin. Legendary statistics 
say the devil brought it one night and placed 
it here; others that he presented it to the 
town, so that those who wished to sell their 
souls to him might do so without incon- 
venience, as, if merely struck upon three 
times, he would make his appearance. The 
stories vary, but they all attribute to his 
satanic majesty some share in the matter, as 
he has in nearly all of the Harz legends; and 
so we must fain believe it, or try to do so. 
Heine says of this fountain, “At that time 
folk were stupid, and the devil was stupid 
also, and they exchanged presents.” Struck 
with any hard substance, the old basin gives 
forth a sound that serves as an alarum in case 
of fire. 

The Rathhaus, now occupied as barracks, 
is a beautiful remnant of the old style archi- 
tecture. The ancient Guildhall, shown in 
our picture, is in a fine state of preservation, 
and is a most curious pile. It has a four- 
storied gabled roof, on which are strange little 
tower-like erections, over the centre one of 
which appears the gilt eagle. Beneath the 
eaves, along the front, are some niches con- 
taining painted wooden statues. of the old 
German emperors, commencing with the 
Fowler. They all of them look dull and un- 
interesting, are of no artistic value, and very 
greatly resemble each other. They are dirty 
and grimy, the paint is quite gone in places, 
and the gilding is mere shadow. Their aspect 
is woebegone in the extreme, and they seem 
to speak to all spectators, in touching tones, 
to the effect that they have had their day. 
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The mansion is now converted into a hotel. 
Many of the quaint old houses on the dirty 
streets bear a date, and inscriptions very often 
in Latin or German, biblical texts or wise 
saws, or the names of the builder or first oc- 
cupant. One of the most curious is a house 
called “ Das-Brust-tuch,” (the handkerchief) ; 
its front is covered with wooden carvings, one 
of which going all round the house represents 
a procession of witches riding on broomsticks 
to the Brocken. It contains (for the time it 
was built) good sized windows, a spacious 
hall, and a magnificent broad staircase, though 
all blackened and grown mouldy with age; 
this house, formerly doubtless the residence 
of some ancient patrician, is now the abode 
of the intensest poverty. What a story these 
decaying walls could tell us, were speech 
given them! 

Another very interesting relic of Goslar is 
the “Kapelle” (chapel), as it is called, the 
only remnant of the “Dom” (cathedral), 
which was razed in 1820, owing to the van- 
dalism or parsimoniousness of one of the 
English Georges, then king of Hanover. 
Hearing that the old cathedral, which had 
stood since the days of Henry ILI. of Germany 
(1040), needed repairing, and that the cost of 
preserving this splendid relic would be a cer- 
tain large sum, he commanded the whole to 
be pulled down. Only this so-called chapel 
remains standing; it was formerly the porch 
of the church, and now contains the few an- 
tiquities and curiosities that are still in exist- 
ence from the remains of the “ late” cathedral, 
as Heine has it. The porch itself is extremely 
curious; it is built in the Byzantine style, 
and the exterior is ornamented with mystic 
and symbolical carvings, and life-size figures 
of the evangelists, above them the Virgin 
Mary with the child. Jesus in her arms. 

Of the curiosities contained within, the 
most remarkable is the crodo-altar. It is a 
square box, made of different metals, and was 
formerly. studded with precious stones; these 
the French broke out in 1812. It is supported 
at the four corners by ugly, squatting carya- 
tides. There has been much discussion as to 
the origin of this relic, and the accounts vary 
exceedingly. The most probable seems to be 
that the Romans obtained it from - India, 
where it had been an altar for sacrificing the 
first-born; was brought by them to Germany, 
and converted by the Saxons into an altar for 
their god, Crodo, and stood at the foot of the 
Burgberg, where the worship of this deity of 
the ancient Hercynians was conducted. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


We present on this page a copy of the cele- 
brated Chandos portrait of the “sweet Swan 
of Avon,” from which probably most of the 
many portraits of him have been copies, with 
variations and improvements. It is the only 


Chandos. The portraits of private gentlemen, 
in Shakespeare’s time, were very rare, owing 
to their great expense, art not having ad- 
vanced far enough to admit of many besides 
the nobility securing them. We can see by 


THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE, 


authentic picture of the bard extant, having 
been received by Betterton, the actor, from 
Sir William Davenant—whom the world be- 
lieved (and who was very willing that the 
world should think so) to be the natural son 
of Shakespeare—and from him descended 
through several channels until it came, by 
purchase, into the hands of the Duke of 


this the value of the photographic art, by 
which every one is enabled to preserve his 
lineaments for the admiration of his posterity 
or the world at large, if he has done anything 
that entitles him to admirable or notorious 
distinction. Notwithstanding the difference 
between the pictures of Shakespeare, that 
may be accounted for by bunglers in art en- 
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deavoring to produce or copy it, there is a 
likeness. The noble, dome-like brow be- 
speaks the exalted mind. Thomas Starr 
King said that Daniel Webster’s brow stood 
as part of the natural scenery of our land; so 
stands Shakespeare’s for England. The bust 
of him, moreover, in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, as the village church is named where 
his remains repose, is unlike everything that 
has pretended to be a likeness. Hawthorne, 
in his graceful paper upon Stratford, in “Our 
Old Home,” thus speaks of this bust: “'The 
features of this piece of sculpture are entirely 
unlike any portrait that I have ever seen, and 
compel me to take down the beautiful, lofty- 
browed and noble picture of him which has 
hung in my mental portrait gallery. The 
bust cannot be said to represent a beautiful 
face or an eminently noble head; but it 
clutches firmly hold of one’s sense of reality, 
and insists upon your accepting it, if not as 
Shakespeare the poet, yet as the worthy 
burgher of Stratford, the friend of John 
a’Combe, who lies yonder in the corner. I 
know not what the phrenologists say to 
the bust. The forehead is but moderately 
developed, and retreats somewhat, the upper 
part of the skull rising pyramidally; the eyes 
are prominent almost beyond the penthouse 
of the brow; the upper lip is so long that it 
must have been almost a deformity, unless 
the sculptor artistically exaggerated its length, 


in consideration, that, on the. pedestal, it 


must be foreshortened by being looked at from 
below. On the whole, Shakespeare must 
have had a singular rather than a preposses- 
sing face; and it is wonderful how, with this 
bust before its eyes, the world has persisted 


in maintaining an erroneous notion of his ap- 


pearance, allowing painters and sculptors to 
foist their idealized nonsense on us all, in- 
stead of the genuine man. For my part, the 
Shakespeare of my mind’s eye is henceforth 


to be a personage of a ruddy English com- 
plexion, with a reasonably capacious brow, 


intelligent and quickly observant eyes, a nose 
curved slightly outward, a long, queer upper 
lip, with the mouth a little enclosed beneath 
it, and cheeks considerably developed on the 


lower part and beneath the chin. But when 
Shakespeare was himself (for nine-teuths of 


the time, according to all appearances, he was 
but the burgher of Stratford), he doubtless 
shone through this dull mask and transfigured 


it into the face of an angel.” 
But the Chandos pieture may be equally 
relied on with the bust as a likeness, because, 
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were it not a likeness Sir William Davenant 
would never have given it the sanction of his 
eudorsement. ‘ 

The old grammar schoolroom, at Stratford, 
wherein Shakespeare received the rudiments 
if not all of his scholastic education, is pointed 
out to visitors as a point of interest. It forms 
part of the ancient Guildhall, and wonder- 
seekers make themselves happy in fancying 
the Shakespearean assvciation as they look at 
the clumsy, rough-hewn beams—the whittled 
seats and the bescrawled ceiling. But the 
unfanciful see in it merely the uncouth, ill- 
ventilated room, and get out of it as soon as 
they can, and, in this respect, probably imitate 
Shakespeare, if he really went there, who un- 
doubtedly did the same. Like everything else 
in Shakespeare’s life, his education is involved 
in mystery. Beyond the grammar school o1 
Stratford, which was not much of aschool we 
should suppose, nothing is known of his fur- 
ther education. His early attacks on Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s deer, and. his lampooning 
attacks on Sir Thomas himself, drove him 
from Stratford, a young and undistinguished 
man, to seek his fortune in the great metrop- 
olis of London. No room seems to have been 
afforded for education, and yet with “small 
Latin and less Greek,” he took his stand a 
peer among the intellects of the age and wrote 
for all ages. Hawthorne says that “years 
hence, a world of new readers will possess a 


whole library of new books, as we ourselves 


do, in these volumes old already.” 

The efforts of those—Miss Bacon and 
others—who would take from Shakespeare 
his honors as a writer, fail to dislodge him 
from the position which the world has ac- 


corded him, The lady named attempted to 


prove that Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare's 
works, bringing analogy after analogy to prove 
it. She could not have selected a name whose 
character so completely overturned her theory. 


He was one of the vainest of men, and never 


could have gone to his grave without making 


the world acquainted with his claim to the 
authorship. He never wrote a line he did not 
preserve, and no more exact chronicler ot 


Bacon’s merits was ever known than Bacon 
himself. 


The place where Shakespeare lies is a 


sacred place of resort to the visitor. The 
church of Stratford is most venerable and 
beautiful, standing amid a great green shadow 


of lime-trees, above which rises the spire, 
while the gothic battlements, and buttresses, 
and vast arched windows are obscurely seen 
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through the boughs. We present on page 210 
a view of the chancel of the church as it ap- 
pears, its gothic windows, and arches, and 
fretted roof, rich with memories of other 
times. We quote again from Hawthorne: 


& 
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“The poet and his family are in possession of 
what may be considered the very best burial- 


places that the church affords, They lie in a 
row, right across the breadth of the chancel, 
the foot of each gravestone being close to the 


elevated floor on which the altar stands. 
Nearest to the side-walk, beneath Shake- 
speare’s bust, is a slab bearing a Latin in- 
scription addressed to his wife and covering 
her remains; then his own slab, with the old’ 
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anathematising stanza upon it; then that of 
Thomas Nash, who married his grand- 


daughter; then that of Doctor Hall, the 
husband of his daughter Susannah; and, 
lastly, Susannah’s own. Shakespeare’s is the 
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commonest looking slab of all. Moreover, 
unless my eyes or recollection deceive me, 
there is a crack across it, as if it had already 
undergone such violence as the inscription 
deprecates. Unlike the other monuments of 
the family, it bears no name, nor am I ac- 
quainted with the grounds or authority on 
which it is absolutely determined to be 
Shakespeare’s; although being in a range 
with those of his wife and children, it might 
naturally be attributed to him. * * * * The 
clerk informed me that interments no longer 
take place in any part ofthe church. And it 
is better so; for methinks a person of delicate 


individuality, curious about his burial-place, 
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and desirous of six feet of earth for himself 
alone, could never endure to be buried near 
Shakespeare, but would rise up at midnight 
and grope his way out of the church-door, 
rather than sleep in the shadow of so 
stupendous a memory.” ‘ 

The terrible prohibition against interference 
with the poet’s bones, engraved upon his 
monument, Miss Bacon imputes to the as- 
sumed fact that there is on the under side of 
the covering stone, a cavity that conceals a 
will and other documentary evidence that 
would prove her theory regarding the author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s works. She went to 
. England with the hope of getting access to 
this hidden treasure, but failed. So the curse 
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still pends for those who dare disturb the 
relics of the bard of Avon. 

A capital satire upon those who visit 
Stratford in search of wonders is given in a 
recent ‘publication describing a visit of Jones, 
Brown and Robinson, to “Asterisk, the home 
of Blank.” Robinson is the writer, and he 
tries to believe as much as possible of what he 
sees and what is told him. Looking at tle 
church, he says to Brown who is a doubter, 
“well, it is at least certain that Blank must 
have looked with his own eyes at this very 
edifice at which we ourselves are gazing!” 
“And who the deuce cares whether he did or 


not?” is the brutal reply. Robinson and 
Jones leave him in disgust, and Robinson thus 
concludes : 

After the church, there was Blank’s other 
house to be explored, which is Asterisk’s 


rival attraction to the birthplace. The latter, 


as has been shown, is in goud preservation, 


and has everything fitting about it, except 
direct evidence of Blank’s having been born 
there; the other mansion was most undoubt- 
edly once his residence, but unfortunately 
nothing of the original tenement remains. 


Do 1 say nothing? Let me not do Asterisk 
and the committee wrong. There are half 


a dozen large stones placed under cucumber- 
frames—and, indeed, I really thought they 
were cucumbers—which are said to be 
the ORIGINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


While Jones and I were regarding these 
interesting relics, and especially their glass 


cases, with unfeigned admiration, and ex- 
pressing our pity for poor Brown, whose un- 
happy temper had caused him to miss them, 
a polite individual came from the house, and 


invited us to walk in. It had not been ex- 
actly Blank’s residence, he admitted, but it 


had been always allowed to stand upon a 
portion of the very spot where that edifice 
had stood; even looked upon in that light, 
the house had naturally possessed a surpass- 
ing interest for all to whom the name of 
Blank was dear; but something had been dis- 
covered of late—within a few days, in fact, of 
our present visit—which, it was not too much 
to say, would delight the civilized world. We 
were fortunate in being among the first five 
hundred persons who had been privileged to 
witness it. It had been brought to light by 
the merest accident—one of those trifles upon 
which so often hang affairs of the gravest 
moment; there it was. 

“But what is it, my good sir?” inquired 
Jones. 
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“You must see the house first,” returned 
the polite individual; “ you will find that not 
without an interest of its own; and last and 
best of all, you shall be made acquainted with 
Tue Great Discovery.” 

With palpitating hearts, we followed our 
conductor, and ascended stair after stair till 
we reached an attic chamber. ; 

“ Be prepared,” said the polite individual, 
solemnly. “ Here the secret was discovered.” 

There was nothing in the room whatever; 
but at the further end of it was a wooden 
partition, with apparently a couple of cup- 
boards in it, 


With a stately motion of the hand, we 
were waved towards these recesses. “They 
have been made,” explained our conductor, 
“expressly for the accommodation of the 
public, so that more than one person might 
be gratified at once.” 


With trembling hands, Jones and myself 
each opened a cupboard, and reverently looked 
within. If we had been less respectful, we 
should have run our heads against a brick-wall 
that was within a foot or so of the apertures. 

“T can see nothing,” complained Jones; 


and indeed it was almost pitch dark. 
“Do you not see a wall before you?” in- 


quired our conductor, with the air of a man 
who has a great treat in store. 
“Yes, I see a wall,” said Jones, vexedly. 
“You are now beholding the Veritable 
Original GABLE Ep of Blank’s own house,” 


said the polite individual, “It was discovered 


Gulliver in Lilliput. 
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only a few days back, when we were making 
some alterations in the premises.” 

Although it was dark in the cupboard, 
Jones and I could see one another inside it 
by means of the light behind us, and unbeheld 
by our conductor we now exchanged glances 
of indescribable meaning. My friend was 
purple, and his shoulders were convulsed with 
a perfect paroxysm of mirth. I knew that if 
he moved, he must needs burst into roar after 
roar of inextinguishable laughter, which 
would be very embarrassing to the polite in- 
dividual whose invitetl guests we were. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but for us both 


to remain in our ridiculous posiiions. No 
doubt attributing our delay to satisfaction at 
the spectacle afforded to us, our host proceed- 
ed: “In consequence of this remarkable and 
unprecedented discovery of the Gable End, a 
National Subscription is about to be set on 


foot to secure it in perpetuity for the British 


public. So a shilling apiece is demanded.” 
“What!” exclaimed Jones, withdrawing 
from the aperture a countenance suddenly 
sobered by the threat of pecuniary exaction. 
“You don’t mean to say you are going to 


charge for looking at a Dead Wall?” 
“The original Gable End of the house of 


the Immortal Blank, sir,” returned the polite 
individual, with dignity, “can scarcely be 
considered to be a Dead Wall.” 

We paid our shillings, and departed from 
this interesting edifice without further 


remonstrance, 


Swift delighted in satire, and punctured 


the visionary bubbles and the inflated sins of 
his countrymen with the sharpest wordy 
weapons. Most prominent among these were 
the “ Tale of a Tub,” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
from the latter of which we present an illus- 
tration. It depicts Gulliver as he was cast 
ashore upon the island of Lilliput. Like 
“ Sinbad,” he was a sailor and was cast away 
in the night upon a strange coast. He alone, 
of the crew of the vessel, escaped drowning, 
and lay down upon the ground, where he fell 
asleep from exhaustion. When he awoke, he 
found that he could not stir. His hair was tied 
down to the ground, and his arms and legs 
were confined by some invisible means. He 
heard about him a confused noise, but from 
his position could see nothing. By-and-by, 
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however, he felt something moving upon his 
breast, and looking down he perceived an ob- 


ject in the form of a man, of the tiniest stature, 
and then he was sensible of multitudes of 
such running over his body. In his astonish- 
ment he cried out lustily, and the pigmies left 
in such haste that many hurt themselves by 
falling. Then they attacked him vigorously 
with arrows that pénetrated his hands like 
needles, but had no effect elsewhere. 

These were the Lilliputians, the inhabitants 
of the island; and, with the forms and minds 
of men, their arts were represented in keeping 
with their stature—little in everything—tra- 
vestying the world outside, but showing, by 
the resemblance thereto, how really small all 
human matters are, judged by any high 
standard. He gives the opposite of this in 
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his account of a visit to the land of Brobdig- 
nag, or the island of giants, where he is the 
pigmy by comparison. These comparisons 
are tolerable, and we can laugh at them, but 
the satires give further discoveries, the ghast- 
ly significance of which is so degrading to 
human nature that we turn away with disgust. 

Our picture presents an amusing scene— 


the giant overcome by the pigmies—and in 
the fuss and importance among the little 
fellows, it does not require much effort to see 
the resemblance to conduct of our own com- 
munities on exciting occasions. The reflection 
is intended to belittle us by humbling our 
pride in what we conceive to be our greatness, 
Men, and horses, and vegetation are on the 
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same plane of comparison, and we have all 
the animation of a gala day in miniature. 
The troops drawn up on the right satirizes 
military glory of larger proportions, while the 
group seen by the heel of the right shoe and 
in the opening between the legs may be a 
meeting of a Lilliputian board of aldermen, 
debating as to what measures may be taken 
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under the circumstances, and to what com- 
mittee the matter shall be referred. The 
lively and miscellaneous populace are the 
bummers incident to big society, and the 
whole is very effectively given. 

Gulliver was released from his confinement 
on a promise of terms, made by signs, and 
resided with the little people for some time. 
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THE CAPITAL OF SWEDEN. , 


Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is pictur- 
esquely situated betwixt Lake Melar and the 
Baltic, at the junction of the latter with the 
Skeengard. It stands partly on the north and 
south sides of the strait that connects the lake 
and the sea, and partly on several islands, 
which are united with the main land ind each 
other by bridges. When approached from 
the Baltic, the appearance of the city is very 
fine; but a still better view is had from the 
Mosebacke, a rugged hill on the southerly 
side of the mainland, from a platform on 
which the eye takes in the whole city and its 
environs, that suggests Venice as a resem- 
blance, but to which it is inferior in point of 


king in 1250. The fortress became, after 
Birger’s death, the home of the Swedish 
kings, though the capital was Upsal long 
afterwards. The fortress was strengthened 
in successive ages, and figured in the history 
of several violent sieges. One of the most 
memorable of these was in 1501, when it was 
defended against the Swedes for the crown of 
Denmark by the Danish queen Christina; 
another still more memorable was in 1520, 
when an equally heroic female, Christina 
Gyllenstierna, widow of Sten Sture, held it 
for the Swedes, against the perfidious and 
sanguinary Christian II. The capitulation 
made was shamefully violated by the king, 
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beauty. The grandest object is the magnifi- 
cent old quadrangular palace, the home of 
the Swedish king, that stands on the highest 
part of Gustavsholm, the main island, and 
towers in its vastness over all the intervening 
buildings. The view which we present on 
this page is from the Baltic side, where it is 
the most conspicuous. It was commenced 
by the elder Tessin, in 1697, on the site of 
the old structure erected in 1187, as a defence 
against the Finnish pirates, The walls and 
towers of the primal fortress were of wood, 
but they held the pirates in check, and 
defended seven towns that were subject to 
their depredations. This was previous to the 
existence of the present Stockholm, which 
was founded in 1260, by Earl Birger, the 
father and guardian of Waldemar, elected 


who, after pledging himself to respect the 
rights of the inhabitants, was guilty of the 
most atrocious massacres. The indignation 
which was thus produced in all quarters of 
the country paved the way for the war of 
liberation, which, conducted by Gustavus 
Vasa, at length terminated gloriously, by the 
expulsion of the Danes, and the establishment 
of Sweden as an independent kingdom. The 
present structure was completed by the 
younger Tessin, on the Italian plan, adopted 
by his father, in 1753. 

The palace is a quadrangle, with two wings, 
and encloses a large court. The basement 
story is of granite, the rest brick and stucco. 
The finest front is the southeasterly, which 
is adorned with six Corinthian pillars; the 
northwesterly entrance, rising from the quay, 
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leads to a spacious platform. The whole 
structure is chaste, simple, massive and 
finely proportioned. Besides the apartments 
of the royal family and the chapel, it contains 
a royal library of more than 50,000 volumes, 
and some rare and curious MSS.; a museum 
possessing many valuable Northern, Tuscan 
and Egyptian antiquities; a cabinet of up- 
wards of 50,000 coins and medals, considered 
one of the finest collections of the kind in 
Europe; and a picture-gallery, with fine 
specimens of almost all the great masters. 

The name of Stockholm (Isle of Piles) is 
derived from the fact that much of the city 
is erected upon piles, rendered necessary 
because its area is composed principally of 
islands. The surrounding country, however, 
and much of the ground on which the city 
stands, is rocky and solid. It is handsomely 
designed and built, with several squares and 
public walks, ornamented with trees and 
statues. There are vast ranges of buildings, 
relieved and overshadowed, in the Stad, or 
original city, by the majestic palace and 
church towers rising from their midst, in the 
Norrmalu, or northerly section, laid out with 
modern symmetry and elegance, and in the 
Sodermalm, or southerly, rising from the 
harbor, terraced upon a noble amphitheatre 
of rocky cliff, and all, or nearly all, reflected 
in the clear waves of lake or fiord. A writer 
well says, “ Nowhere has Nature disposed her 
undulations of soil and curves of water 
boundary with more endless variety; and no- 
where does she ‘produce effects and perspec- 
tive of more striking beauty. In the compass 
of a single evening walk one may pass through 
sombre forest and smooth pasture slopes, 
climb tall granite cliffs overhanging lake and 
bay, and glide through the busy seaport filled 
with sails and moving industry, the granite 
quays lined and adorned with architectural 
beauty, with statues and monuments of art.” 

The division of the town into islands has 
led to the erection of some superb granite 
bridges, but communication by water craft is 
common. Thus picturesque ferry-boats, pro- 
pelled by women in showy costume, add 
greatly to the originality and picturesqueness 
of the scene insummer. The whole area of 
the city comprehends a circumference of 
about sixteen miles, exclusive of the great 
park that occupies an entire island opposite 
the Stad. This island—two and a half miles 
in cireumference—is probably the most beau- 
tiful public resort in the world. 

There are some six thousand houses in 
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Stockholm, with a population of nearly 
200,000. The houses, of brick, stuccoed, are 
large and convenient, usually four’ stories 
high, and are divided into flats or etages for 
independent occupancy. The streets in the 
old portion are very narrow and crooked, but 
in the new equal those of almost any city of 
Europe. There are twenty-five churches, 
one of which contains the tombs of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XII. and Charles XVL, 
(Bernaddtte.) The harbor is one of the 
finest in the world, and the largest sized 
ships can go to the very heart of the city. 

Sweden is one of the most interesting 
States of Europe, the history of which is lost 
in the mists of an obscure antiquity. It was 
grossly pagan until the beginning of the ninth 
century, when King Biorn II. caused the in- 
troduction of Christianity; but it was not 
fully established until the eleventh century, 
when paganism was abolished. The Reform- 
ation was introduced by Gustavus Vasa, in 
1522, and in 1528 it had increased to such an 
extent that the king and people solemnly 
vowed adherence to the confession of Augs- 
burg as their standard of faith. 

Almost all the inhabitants of Sweden, with 
the exception of the Laplanders and Finns, 
found only in the north, are of Teutonic 
origin, and preserve the original features of 
the race in great purity, particularly in the 
central and southerly provinces, where they 
are characterized by a tall, robust stature, 
light hair, blue eyes, and light complexions. 
They are active and enterprising, and mani- 
fest a marked predilection for scientific 
pursuits. In point of intelligence and edu- 
cation, they are scarcely surpassed by any 
country in Europe. This is partly owing to 
the enlightened spirit of the government, in 
endeavoring to provide schools in every 
important locality; but derives great addi- 
tional aid from the parents, who, in many 
parts of the country where regular schools, 
owing to the scantiness of the population, 
cannot be maintained, are careful to give a 
substantial education to their children at 
their own firesides. Hence it is affirmed, on 
good authority, that out of every thousand 
Swedes it would be difficult to find one who 
cannot read. The state of morality, however, 
is not such as might have been anticipated 
under such circumstances, and the number of 
persons tried and condemned for offences is 
unusually great. Heinous crimes are few, but 
minor crimes, induced by the use of ardent 
spirits, are far too prevalent. 
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ARCTIC 


We present to our readers views of scenes 
that it may be well to lay by till the warm 
weather comes, and then look at them, with 


the same query that is embodied in the lines 
of Shakespeare : 


“O, who can hold fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?” 


They may be then able to answer the ques- 


SCENES. 


tion therein put by the great bard. They 
represent two scenes upon Leopold Island, 
that region at the North which has been the 


field of so much struggle and such bitter 
disappointment. That on this page is the 
termination of cliffs near Whaler Point, Port 
Leopold, Greenland; that on page 217 the 
Northeast Cape of the same dreary island. 
It was here that the British ship Enterprise 
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came in pursuit of Sir John Franklin, arid 
portions of her crew are seen in the respec- 
tive pictures. Either is’ a dismal scene 
enough, and we experience no longings to 
visit them. We fee] content, in a tempera- 
ture of 70°, to leave them to the walrus and 
white bear, and we think the offer of the 
position of lighthouse keeper or revenue 
collector would be no inducement for us to 
go there. 

The cliffs represented in the pictures, that 
rise to the height of some hundreds of feet, 
are of dark limestone, intersected by veins ot 
gypsum. They present a majestic appear- 
ance, the former seeming more like some 
grand cathedral or castle than a formation ot 
nature. But, we opine, the reader will be as 
well, satisfied with our pictorial representa- 
tion as to see them at closer proximity. 

The scene suggests a subject that has 
engrossed the attention of the world more 
than any other of modern times—the fate of 
Sir John Franklin—to ascertain which was 
the object of the visit of the Enterprise, as 
alluded to above. Arctic diseovery has, since 
the earliest ages, been prosecuted, and instead 
of Americus or Columbus having the honor of 
the first discovery of the North American 
continent, there are evidences that the old 
sea kings of Norway discovered the north- 
western portion of it as early as the ninth 
and tenth centuries—some authorities claim- 
ing that they came as far south as Long 
Island, and hinting a possibility that the 
antiquities of Dighton, near Taunton, Mass., 
may have been their handiwork, as they dis- 
covered the “ Vineyard” in the year 1000. 
From the earliest centuries, therefore, the far 
north: portion of our country has been known, 
but by fishermen, who had no scientific 
knowledge, or any object in view but to get 
a living. To the civilized world we are 
indebted for the benefit of the discovery. 

From an early day it was deemed that 
there was an open passage to India, up north, 
and the attention of the world was devoted 
to discovering it. Hence the best and most 
daring navigators ever known have yielded 
their energies and their lives to what has 
proved a fallacy, and the maggot of to-day, 
that grew out of the other, is the “ Open 
Polar Sea,” the discovery of which has been 
declared, and which a short time will prob- 
ably demonstrate. Mackenzie, Ross, Parry, 
Scoresby and Franklin are names familiar 
to us all, who led discovery the furthest, 
until Kane and Hayes, and latterly Hall, 
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of our own countrymen, distanced them. 
About the name of Franklin, however, has 
centered the greatest degree of interest. His 
former daring voyages to the North Pole 
fitted him peculiarly to lead a new scientific 
expedition that England fitted out in 1845, 
the dream of the northwest passage having 
exploded. The ships “ Erebus” and “ Terror” 
were fitted up and put under his charge, the 
former commanded by himself, the latter by 
Captain Richard Crozier, with créws num- 
bering 138 men. The vessels sailed May 19, 
1845, and were last seen from a whaler, in 
latitude 74° 48’, longitude 66° 13’, in Baffin’s 
Bay, moored to an iceberg, July 26, 1845. 
No tidings having been heard of him at the 
‘close of 1847, alarm for his safety began to 
be felt. He was, however, supplied with pro- 
visions and every facility for carrying out his 
intention, and the hope was entertained that, 
though held by the ice, he could subsist. In 
1848 three different expeditions were sent in 
search of Franklin, that were succeeded by 
others, under experienced navigators, the 
Enterprise being connected with one, a por- 
tion of whose crew appear in our engravings. 
The British government offered the stimulus 
of a liberal reward to induce effort, and Lady 
Franklin—the noble, devoted wife—fitted out, 
unaided, one expedition, and aided another 
in the same cause. 

It was not until August, 1850, that any 
traces of the missing voyagers were found. 
These were the remains of encampments, : 
provision cans, ete. Subsequently, far remote 
from the scene of the first discovery, were 
found articles that were supposed to have 
belonged to the missing navigators, and 
graves of those who had died, the discoverers 
receiving from the Esquimaux accounts of 
the struggles and sufferings of the adventurers, 
The late discoveries by Captain Hall confirms 
the belief that they all perished. He recov- 
ered Captain Crozier’s watch, and received 
positive information regarding , the fate of 
that brave sailor, but that of Sir John is not 
yet ascertained, 

Regarding this arctic region, rendered so 
intensely interesting by the sacrifices of the 
past and by the hope of the future, the fol- 
lowing poem, by Miss Lizzie Doten, is not 
inappropriate. It was contributed to an 
annual in 1854, before the news had reached 
England of the probable death of Sir John 
Franklin, and may therefore be regarded as 
prophetic. The poem is entitled “THe Sone 
OF THE NoRTH:” 


’ 
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“Away, away!” cried the stout Sir John, So they bade farewell to their pleasant homes 
“While the blossoms are on the trees, To the hills and the valleys green, 

For the summer is short, and the time speedson With three hearty cheers for their native isle, 
As we sail for the Northern seas. And three for the English queen. 

Ho! gallant Crozier, and brave Fitz James! They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 
We will startle the world, I trow, Where the day and the night are one— 


When we find a way through the Northern seas Where the hissing light in the heavens grew 
That never was found till now! And flamed like a midnight sun. [bright, 

A good stout ship is the “ Erebus,” There was nought below, save the fields of snow, 
As ever unfurled a sail, [one That stretched to the icy pole; 

And the “Terror” will match with as brave a And the Esquimaux, in his strange canoe, 
As ever outrode a gale.” Was the only living soul! 
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Along the coast, like a giant host, 
The glittering icebergs frowned, 

Or they met on the main, like a battle plain, 
And crashed with a fearful sound! 

The seal and the bear, with a curious stare, 
Looked down from the frozen heights, 

And the stars in the skies, with their great wild 


eyes, 
Peered out from the Northern Lights. 
The gallant Crozier, and brave Fitz James, 
And even the stout Sir John, 
Felt a doubt, like a chill, through their warm 
hearts thrill, 
As they urged the good ships on. 


They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 
Where even the tear-drops freeze, 

But no way was found, by a strait or sound, 
To sail through the Northern seas; 
They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 
And they sought, but they sought in vain, 
For no way was found, through the ice around, 
To return to their homes again. 

Then the wild waves rose, and the waters froze, 
Till they closed like a prison wall; 

And the icebergs stood in the sullen flood, 
Like their jailors, grim and tall. < 

O God, O God!—it was hard to die 
In that prison house of ice! 

For what was fame, or a mighty name, 
When life was the fearful price? 


The gallant Crozier, and brave Fitz James, 
And even the stout Sir John, 

Had a secret dread, and their hopes all fled, 
As the weeks and the months passed on. 

Then the Ice King came, with his eyes of flame, 
And looked on that fated crew; 
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His chilling breath was as cold as death, 
And it pierced their warm hearts through! 
A heavy sleep, that was dark and deep, 
Came over their weary eyes, 
And they dreamed strange dreams of the hills 
and streams, 
And the blue of their native skies. 


The Christmas chimes, of the good old times, 
Were heard in each dying ear, 
And the dancing feet, and the voices sweet 
Of their wives and their children dear! 
But it faded away—away—away! 
Like a sound on a distant shore, 
And deeper and d grew the sleep, 
Till they slept to wake no more. 


O, the sailor's wife, and the sailor's child, 
They will weep, and watch, and pray; 


And the Lady Jane, she will hope in vain, 


As the long years pass away. 

The gallant Crozier, and brave Fitz James, 
And the good Sir John have found 

An open way, to a quiet bay, 
And a port where we all are bound! 

Let the waters roar on the ice-bound shore, 
That circles the frozen pole; 

But there is no sleep, and no grave so deep, 
That can hold a human soul. 


Whether his exact fate will be discovered 
or not cannot be said, but Hall is evidently 
on or near the spot of the last scene in his 
life. There is, however, a possibility that 
there may be some survivor yet living among 
the Esquimaux tribes that have not been 
reached, though the possibility can scarcely 
be sustained by the fondest hope. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


The first point of interest to the stranger 
on visiting Philadelphia is the Old State 
House, on Chestnut street, in which is Inde- 
pendence Hall, where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, and if he is pos- 
sessed of a true spirit of reverence and 
patriotism, he will feel like taking ‘his shoes 
from off his feet, realizing that he is stand- 
ing upon holy ground. We present, on page 
219, a representation of the exterior of the 
building, the central tower that in which 
the bell hung that rang in the momentous 
Declaration, on the Fourth of July, 1776. 
The hall—the lower apartment in the further 
end—has been restored, as nearly as possible, 
to the condition in which it was when occu- 
pied by the “fathers.” The leather-bottomed 


chair in which Hancock sat, a primitive and 
set-looking specimen of ornamental work, is 
yet good for a thousand years, and the other 
furniture, as far as it goes, is in as good 
keeping. Vandalism has done much, how- 
ever, to despoil the hall, and many of its best 
relics have been taken, including a lock of 
Washington’s hair, that was purloined by 
some curiosity gatherer. In 1854 the people 
took enough interest in it to provide for its 
preservation, and restore it to its present 
state, appointing a keeper. The old bell, 
which had been cracked, bearing the motto, 
“Proclaim Liberty to All,” was taken from 
the tower and placed in the hall, and the 
walls were graced with pictures, from the 
Peale Gallery of revolutionary worthies, who 
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were cotemporary with the patriotic reputa- 
tion of the hall. A reception was given 
General Lafayette in this hall in 1824, and 
an attempt was made, some years later, to set 
apart the hall “for dignified purposes ouly.” 
This was the beginning of the restoration 
which the hall at present boasts. 

The first meetings of the Continental 
Congress were held in Carpenter’s Hall, a 
building still standing, owned and improved 
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years later. The bell weighed two thousand 
and eighty pounds. 

The British forces occupied Philadelphia 
from September 1777 to June 1778. After 
the battle of Germantown, that took place 
within what is now the chartered limits of 
the city, seven miles west of the centre of the 
old city proper. Independence Hall was 
made by the British a hospital for the recep- 
tion of the Americans wounded in that battle. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


by the Carpenter’s Association. This was in 
1774. In 1776 this body met in the liall as 
above described. The building was author- 
ized in 1729, commenced in 1732, and com- 
pleted in 1735. The bell tower was not 
erected till 1750, and on June 7, 1753, as we 
learn from an old account of the hall, the 
“new great bell”—the Independence Bell— 
was hoisted to the place where it was to ring 
out its note of deliverance, more than twenty 


Congress resumed its session in Philadelphia 
after the British left it, and continued to 
make this the national capital until the 
removal to Washington in 1800. The State 
legislature removed its sessions to Harrisburg 
the same year. 

As we said at the commencement, 
Independence Hall is of deep interect to the 
visitor, and its preservation is a matter of 
national consideration. 
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THE EAST INDIA 


On this page we give our readers an accu- 
rate view of the tamarind tree, a large and 


beautiful tree of the East Indies. The leaves 


are pinnate, composed of sixteen or eighteen 
pairs of sessile leaflets, half an inch only in 


length, and one sixth in breadth. The flowers 
are disposed, five or six together, in loose 
clusters; the petals yellowish, and beautifully 
variegated with red veins. The pods are thick, 
compressed, and of a dull brown color when 
ripe. The seeds are flat, angular and shining, 
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TAMARIND TREE. 


and lodged in a dark, soft, adhesive pulp. The 
tamarind tree exists also in Arabia, Egypt 
and other parts of Africa; but that of the 
West Indies is, perhaps, a different species, 
distinguished by the shortness of the pods, 


which contain two, three or four seeds only. 
In the East Indies, the pods are gathered in 
June, July and August, when fully ripe; and 
the fruit, being freed from the shelly frag- 
ments, is placed in layers in a cask, and boil- 
ing syrup poured over it till the cask is filled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUCCESS goes a great way in character- 
izing our attempts. Everybody knows 
that failure makes the rebel, and success the 
patriot; and in short, we need not entertain 
the reader with any platitudes upon the sub- 


ject. Had the mob that went. to the Yorke 


house succeeded, had Frederick Yorke been 
alive and well, and had the family offered 
only a weak and futile resistance, had the 
gallant three battered down the doors, and 


rushed to that cedar closet where the flags 
hung, and flung their folds to the breeze, 


then with an emphatic warning to the hum- 
bled and dis fited t of the house, 
have given three times three to the stars and 


stripes waving over the portals, and finally, 
retired to their homes, with the swelling con- 


sciousness of having done a glorions deed, and 
given a lesson to traitors—had all this taken 
place, Mr. Yorke might have mended his 
doors himself, and it is doubtful if any jury, 


for some time, would have convicted the 
rioters, and if even law-abiding citizens might 


not have made excuses for the ardent and 
imprudent enthusiasm of the populace, and 
advised the sufferers to let the matter drop. 

But it tarned out-quite otherwise, and bya 
chance as rare as it was decisive, the act ap- 
peared before the people in its true colors, 
tyrannical, beutal, and outrageous of every 
propriety. 

The country rung with it, and nota voice 
but cried shame! Mr. Aylier was a bulwark 
to Edith. His published account of the 
affair, while it almost perilied his own life, 
set her right, and won universal credence. In 
answer to an appeal forwarded to the capital 
when first they saw the mob heading towards 
the house, the governor had sent a despatch 
to the town authorities of Yorkville: 

“Are you capable of maintaining decent 
order in your town? Or shall I be obliged to 
send troops down to protect loyal and hén- 
orable citizens threatened by your dema- 
gogues ?” 

That message was the first intimation they 
had that, disdaining to appeal to them, the 
Yorkes had sent to the State government for 
protection; and it was received when they 
were just returned from their unsuccessful 
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THE DEMON OF THE YORKES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


raid on Yorke House. Nothing could be 
more injurious to the reputation of the town. 
They could not disprove the accusations 
against them, they could only shift it from 
shoulder to shoulder. The only one who 
owned the truth was Baxter Jordan. 


“Twas misled and deceived, and I hated 
Frederick Yorke,’ he said. “I was one of 
those who broke the door down, and I am 
ready to take what punishment the law ac- 
cords. I was wrong, and I am sorry.” 


The man could afford to make this con- 
fession publicly, for he had already, with a 


stammering tongue, made it to Edith Yorke 
herself, and been generously forgiven. 
’ “T can trust you, since you acknowledge so 


frankly what you did, and are so ready to 


atone,” she sald, “1 dare say that you were 


provoked. Indeed, my poor, dear brother 
once said to me that he had spoken to you 
more severely than he meant to. I think that 


he would have said the same to you, if he had 
known that you felt it so deeply. Let us 


forget it all. If you have injured us, you have 
also won our gratitude. I remember only 
benefits.” 

After that, Baxter Jordan could have faced 
the world. 

Miss Purcell had come down the day after 
with a high hand, bringing a score of notable 


-peuple with her. She quartered them in the 


best rooms of Margrave House, insulting the 
landlord to her heart’s content. 

“T hope you will not allow my friends to be 
murdered in their beds,’ she said. “You 
must try to recollect that there are other 
towns larger than this paltry one of Yorke- 
ville which derives its chief honor from the 
fact that it was named for, and once owned 
by, and has been the residence of the Yorkes.” 

The man flushed angrily, but found no 
word to say. He would have liked to pull the 
angry old lady's wig off for her; but that 
would searcely have mended matters. 

Judge Jepson and his family, though they 
had had but little intereourse with the Yorkes, 
were so shocked and indignant that they 
came down from town to attend the funeral, 
and opened their house in order to entertain 
the Episcopal bishop who had come to 
perform the burial services. 
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But here Miss Purcell interposed, though 
in an agreeable manner. She had invited 
the bishop, and he was to stay at Yorke 


House. 

The old lady had come attended by two 
servants whom she at once put to use in 
Edith’s service, and she had moreover brought 
an enormous trunk, in which, besides the 
deepest kind of mourning for Edith, she had 
stored the silver purchased from Edith’s 
mother, in order that the bishop, and who- 
ever else might enter the house should see 
the famous Yorke sideboard intact. She set 
herself to work immediately, and had every- 
thing burnished to its utmost capacity. In- 
deed, Martha would scarcely have tolerated 
so much interference, but that both were 
actuated by the same desire to prove that the 
Yorkes had not yet fallen so low as to be 
friendless and powerless. 

There was a magnificent funeral, to which 
not one person in town was bidden save the 
Jepsons and Mr. Aylier, and Miss Purcell 
stayed yet a week longer with Edith, going 
out every day to drive through the town in 
her carriage which she had ordered down 
from the city, and harrowing the souls of the 
people of Margrave Avenue by not being 
aware that there was such a street, hesitating 
in supposing that Berkshire Avenue was the 
only drive they had, and that the principal 
citizens lived on the little side streets leading 
from that. 

But amid all the reprobation which this 
affair called forth, no heart burst into more 
passionate indignation than that of Archibald 
Freeman. He was in another State at the 
time, and did not hear of the occurrence till 
two or three days after Frederick Yorke’s 
funeral. Then he dropped all engagements 
at once, and returned to the city. The picture 
drawn by his fancy of Edith’s situation mad- 
dened him. O, why had not he been there to 
protect her? 

In the same hour of his return to the city 
he called at Miss Purcell’s house. That lady 
had not yet returned from Yorkeville; but 
her companion, Miss Selina Boardman, came 
down to see him, and tell the whole story. 
Miss Selina was in no danger of telling too 
little, and the result was that the gentleman 
found himself perfectly informed of everything 
that had happened, with the addition of various 
minor particulars concerning Miss Boardman 
and her employer, with which he could have 
dispensed. He had intended going down to 
Yorkeville at once, but perceived that it was 
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useless for him todo so. The funeral was 
over, and he would only be intruding on a 


house of mourning. Already the family had 
been so upheld that they did not need his 


countenance; and since it was as well so, he 
was willing to avoid meeting the Yorkeville 
people. He could not have endured their 
civilities, and he did not care to be obliged to 
repulse them. But all these reasons would 
have been as chaff in the fire but for the last 
item of information given him by the commu- 
nicative companion. Edith and Miss Purcell 
had written, would probably return to town 
with her, and remain some time. He could 
see her there. 

Content so far, Mr. Freeman was not yet in 
a sufficiently calm frame of mind to attend to 
business. He had taken tea with Miss Board- 
man, and after considering a moment as to 
whether he should accept her invitation to 
spend the evening with her, suddenly 
thought, “Why not go up and call on the 
Chase girls?” They were among his most 
agreeable acquaintances, and would expect a 
cali from him. Indeed, it was a wonder he 
had not thought of it before; for he went 
there frequently when in town. 

“Mrs. Chase’s?” repeated Miss Boardman, 
after him. “O yes! Um!” 

“They will expect me,” the gentlemarrsaid, 
without noticing her clouding over, or dream- 
ing that she had any reason to dislike his 
going to that house. He did not know how 
many snubs and slights the poor middle-aged 
companion had received from those handsome, 
high-spirited, unfeeling girls, nor what a de- 
lightful prospect of revenge had been floating 
through her mind while he talked with her. 

“Belle Chase is trying and dying to get 
him,” she had thought. “ He is evidently in 
love, or very nearly in love with Miss Edith 
Yorke. They will marry, I shall be at the 
wedding, shall help to dress the bride, per- 
haps, shall know all about the affair,and can . 
tell those girls how loving he is, and how 
happy they both are, and see how they will 
try to act as though they didn’t care, and 
smile out of the wrong side of their faces.” 
But even as she built up this little air-castle, 
Mr. Freeman informed her that he was going 
up to see the Chase girls instead of staying 
with her; speaking, too, quite as though they 
had a right to expect him. 

“Hem! Um!” she said; and he went, 
merely thinking that Miss Boardman had 
talked herself out, and had no more to say. 

Mrs. Chase’s was a very pleasant house to 
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visit. They knew how to entertain, were 
fond of company, particularly of Mr. Free- 


man’s, and they were wealthy enough not to 
be embarrassed in their hospitalities, The 


mother was a widow, and as gay and charm- 
ing as her daughters. Indeed, many a gentle- 
man found the elder lady more attractive 
than the younger ones. The daughters were 
three, Belle, the eldest, Angeline, the second, 
and Bertha, the youngest, their ages being 
twenty-six, twenty-four, and twenty, accord- 
ing to the family Bible hidden away in a 
closet up stairs. The ladies, however, did not 
seen? to think the Bible an infallible guide in 
this matter; for, from the mother down, each 
took two years from her recorded age when 
forced to mention the subject. 

Mr. Freeman smiled involuntarily at sight 
of the house. Most people did so who were 
favored visitors. The windows glowed from 
attic to basement, looking cheerful beside the 
more sombre dwellings, and one was sure of a 
welcome as bright. Mr. Freeman was not 
disappointed in his expectations. One glimpse, 
before he was perceived, showed him Miss 
Isabel seated on a sofa beside her mother, 
with two gentlemen standing before them, 
Angeline whispering some confidences to a 
young friend in a tete-a-tete at a little distance, 

-and Bertha standing alone, with her pensive 
head a little on one side, glancing from one 
group to the other, hesitating which to join. 
The rooms were richly and gayly furnished, 
and brightly lighted, and open fires in the 
grates imparted the last charm of homelike 
comfort. 


One glance took in this picture; then 
Bertha, seeing him, brightened and blushed, 
and hastened to meet him, with both her 
hands extended. She looked so pretty in her 
crimson dress, with the brown curls, all her 
own, dancing about her shoulders, and her 
peach-blossom cheeks dimpling with pleasure 
at sight of him, that Mr. Freeman may be 
pardoned if he lingered a little over the greet- 
ing, and held the white hand rather longer 
than was absolutely necessary. Then the 
stately eldest daughter rose and stood smiling, 
but proud, advanced only a step, waiting till 
he should come to her after greéting her 
mother. And when these had all bid him 
welcome, there was Angeline, the blonde 
fairy, at his elbow, silently extending her 
hand, 

“Have you never a word for me?” half- 
pathetic, half-laughing. It was very pleasant. 
He nearly forgot to notice Mr. Brandon and 
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Mr. Morris, two of his stanchest supporters 
politically, and unexceptional gentlemen be- 


sides, while receiving the flowery greetings of 


these four ladies, and the young friend whom 
Angeline presented him to... 

“This is Miss Hardy, Mr. Freeman. She 
has just been telling me about that shameful 
affair at Yorkeville. Did you hear of it? Miss 
Hardy was there at the time, and she says 
that the mob behaved horribly, and that all 
the first men in town were in it.” 

Immediately Mr. Freeman became _in- 
terested in Miss Hardy. 

“ You were there?” he said, with vivacity. 
“Then you can tell me the particulars just as 
they were. As yet, I have heard only at 
second-hand.” 

The ladies displayed the greatest interest, 
made a circle, and established Miss Hardy to 
tell the story to them all. She was a good 
sort of girl, and told the whole about as it 
happened, 

* Cousin Frank was on the spot, and knew 
all about it,” she concluded. “He was suv 
disgusted that he said he didn’t want to live 
in Yorkeville any longer. Aunt has only 
been there six months, and doesn’t like the 
place at all.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly all the effect of jealousy,” 
Mrs. Chase remarked. ‘“ The Yorkes were 
always patriotic and public-spirited, but they 
were very proud; and vulgar people can 
never pardon a person who is poor and yet 
dares to be proud.” 

“Yes,” the young lady replied. . “And 
Cousin Frank said that they were angry at — 
Mr. Freeman’s being so polite to Miss Yorke 
when he was down there.” 

Instantly every eye was turned on Mr. 
Freeman, and in spite of himself he colored. 

“They are welcome to be angry with me,” 
he said, hastily. “I merely offered a chair to 
a lady whom they were allowing to stand.” 

“Then you are acquainted with the 
family ?” said Miss Isabel, sweetly, looking at 
him with large, steady blue eyes. 

“T have never spoken with them before nor 
since that evening,” he replied, looking rather 
steadily at the speaker, he hardly knew why ; 
perhaps because her tones were unusually 
sweet, perhaps because something in her ex- 
pression arrested him, perhaps beeause it 
struck him freshly just. then that she was a 
very handsome young woman, 

She dropped her eyes modestly, and sat 
slowly and absently turning the clustered 
garnet bracelet that glowed in a circle on the 
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satin whiteness of her round arm. Since her 
averted eyes allowed him, he looked at her 
yet longer. The smooth, low forehead, milk- 
white, the straight, delicately-shaded, yet 
decided brows, the small mouth, the beauti- 
ful curve of the round cheek, the fluff of crisp 
light-brown hair drawn back to show the 
blue-veined temples, and small ears with 
their swinging pendules of garnets, all were 
pleasing to the eye. 

“Miss Hardy has left out the romance of 
it,” said Bertha. “Let me relate it. It is 
pretty enough to be written out. It seems 
that there is in Yorkeville a young man 
named Jordan, a prosperous merchant, who 
has long been in love with Miss Edith Yorke. 
He worshipped from afar as long as his heart 
would let him; then he asked permission of 
Mr. Frederick Yorke to visit the house. Mr. 
Yorke declined the honor in terms very 
wounding to the young man’s pride, as well 
as his affections, and from that moment the 
lover hated the brother of his beloved, and 
has been heard to say that he would bumble 
the Yorke pride before he died, if he had to 
die for it. The starting of this mob seemed 
to offer him the opportunity he desired. He 
immediately rushed into the front rank, allied 
himself with the leader, and hurried on to the 
attack. He was one of the two who broke 
down the door, and one of the first to see the 
terrible tableau that then presented itself. 
Instantly his hate died, and his love-revived. 
He sprang over the threshold, not as a foe, 
but as a defender. He helped the housekeeper 
to shut out the crowd, and stayed with them 
all that night, watching by the body of his 
former foe. Then in the morning, when he 
had done them all the service in his power, 
he confessed what harm also he had done, 
and was magnanimously forgiven. Miss Edith 
promises to blot out the recollection of his 
fault, and gives him her hand to kiss. Can- 
not you all see what the denouement is sure 
to be, unless the fates have lost all their good 
sense and good taste? Miss Hardy says that 
the young man is geutlemanly, good-looking, 
well-educated, of good family, and, already 
wealthy, has the prospect of being yet more 
so. The young lady cannot be entirely in- 
sensible to his devotion, and women always 
adore men who can do something out of the 
common course when they are in love. I’m 
sure I couldn’t resist a lover whom refusal 
drove to such a frenzy that he was ready to 
tear my house down over my head in his des- 
pair. Mamma, when some fine young man 
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_ comes battering at your front door, and de- 


manding me at the point of the club, you 
may embrace that young man as your son-in- 
law, for I shall infallibly say yes.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Angela,” her 
mother said, smilingly, but with a slight con- 
straint in her face. Perhaps she noticed that 
Mr. Freeman was not amused by this 
romance. 

Miss Isabel still sat with a sweet, serene 
face, and downcast eyes fixed upon her 
bracelet. 

The next morning Miss Boardman was sur- 
prised, not too agreeably, by a call froth Miss 
Belle Chase. The young lady was looking 
her best in a dashing fall suit, with a crimson 
feather in her bonnet, and a crimson rose in 
each cheek. She was also as sweet and 
amiable as it is possible to imagine, as sweet 
as a lady usually is when she is fully deter- 
mined to find out all she can, and communi- 
cate what she shall choose. 

“O, is Miss Purcell away?” she asked, 
vastly surprised. “Pray, where has she gone 
at this season ?” 

Miss Boardman explained. 

“To be sure! So she is related to Miss 
Yorke. I had forgotten. How odd that Mr. 
Freeman didn’t mention her having gorfe 
down there. He may have told mamma or 
the other girls, but I didn’t hear a word about 
it. What a shocking affair that was! I told 
Archie—that is—I said that—” 

Here Miss Chase stopped in inextricable 
confusion, and after a minute, burst into a 
merry laugh. 

“T am a simpleton,” she said. 

“She must be engaged to him when she 
calls him Archie,” thought the other. 

“Tam expecting them to day,” she said, 
stiffly. “I will tell Miss Purcell that you 
called.” 

“Ono! Not on any account. Take this 
call to yourself, and I will come again and 
call on them both. You say the young lady 
is coming. I am glad of it. We must cheer 
her up. It is certainly no place for her there. 
Will she remain all winter?” 

Miss Belle succeeded admirably in her 
visit. She found that Miss Yorke was likely 
to become an inmate of Miss Purcell’s family 
for the winter, that Mr. Freeman was a fre- 
quent visitor there, and she also succeeded in 
impressing the companion with the idea that 
there was something very particular between 
her, Miss Isabel Chase, and the lieutenant- 
governor. So far, so good. If Edith Yorke 
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should get an impression that Mr, Freeman 
was otherwise engaged, she would take less 
pains to please him, and thus encourage his 
suspicion that she might have another lover. 
Miss Chase knew well that it takes but a 
trifle to estrange hearts, even when they are 
firmly knitted together by mutual affection 
and confidence; how much easier it must be 
when their sole bond is a powerful, but as yet 
unspoken attraction, and when there is 
absolutely no understanding, 

The young lady succeeded better than she 
knew. That very day, since Miss Purcell did 
not return, her companion wrote her a long 
letter, detailing all the news and the state of 
the household,’ and taking occasion to add 
that Miss Chase and Mr, Freeman must be 
engaged, since the lady called him by his 
Christian name, and since he went there to 
spend the very first evening after his return 
to the city, saying that he would be expected 
as though it were a matter of course that he 
should go. 

Miss Purcell read this letter with a frown- 
ing brow, and with eyes sharp enough to burn 
holes through her spectacles, and when it was 
finished, she flung it angrily aside. 

“Selina writes me that Archibald Freeman 
is, after all, engaged to that Belle Chase!” 
she exclaimed. “I always knew what it 
would come to. Long ago, when he first got 
in a way of going there so much, I told him 
my mind pretty plainly. I told him that he 
was committing himself, and that they meant 
to catch him, and would catch him before he 
knew it. He was quite offended that I should 
do them such an injustice, and insisted that 
I was prejudiced against them. I told him 
that I shouldn’t trouble him again with my 
advice, but that he would see who was right. 
And now it has turned out just asI said. I 
have no patience with the man! He is too 
good to throw himself away on a girl who has 
been these ten years angling right and left 
for a husband. She spent four years trying 
to get.an English lord, and so lost several good 
chances at home, And now he has fallen 
into her net!” 

Edith Yorke had been sitting with Miss 
Purcell, trying to attend to the old lady’s talk, 
and answer her as though she were interested ; 
but now she made no answer. She dropped 
her eyes, and if her face could be paler than 
it had been, then it grew so. . Her hands had 
been toying idly with the curtain tassel, but 
they dropped into her lap, and lay there 
nerveless, as though all the little strength 
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she had had suddenly deserted her body. 
Miss Purcell was so irritated that she could 
not, sit still. She got up and walked about 
the room, angrily pushing everything that 
came in her way. 

“T have no patience with men!” she ex- 
claimed, again. “Instead of choosing their 
wives, as is proper, they allow girls to choose 
them. Any brazen minx who has a mind to 
persevere, can get any man she pleases. A 
really modest and dignified girl may content 
herself with her pedestal; she’l] get no one to 
share it. Archibald Freeman is a man worth 
something better. I expected something 
better of him.” 

Here Miss Purcell had to stop in her scold- 
ing to pick up a cologne bottle she had upset 
in one of her emphatic gestures. 

Edith Yorke sat silent and motionless, 
realizing that she was an orphan, and utterly 
alone in the world, and that no ray of bright- 
ness shone in all her life. Why had she not 
died with her brother? 

“T must go home to-morrow,” the old lady 
resumed. “Can you be ready to go in the 
morning ?” 

“T have concluded not to go, aunt,” the 
girl said, faintly. 

“Not to go?” The old lady turned upon 


"the speaker, and transfixed her with an angry 


glance. 

“TI feel indisposed for company,” Edith 
faltered; “and Martha would never be able 
to stay here alone. I should be very uneasy 
about her. On the whole, I think I had 
better remain at home for the present, though 
it is very kind of you to invite me.” 

Miss Purcell’s face worked, Evidently she 
was longing to pour out her wrath on the 
girl, and at the same time was restrained by 
some sense of pity, or by a desire not to 
estrange her young relative. She had laid 
all her plans during those few days spent in 
Yorkeville. Edith was to go to town with 
her, to be presented in society, to be admired, 
courted, to carry all before her, to make 
countless conquests, and, perhaps, but in no 
haste, to choose the favored mortal who was 
to be her husband. In the spring they were 
to send workmen down to renovate Yorke 
House, and restore its ancient splendors, and 
when that should be done, they were to come 
down in state, bringing company with them, 
and dwell there till the winter. Perhaps they 
would have the wedding there; and then 
Miss Purcell had not quite settled that. The 
young people might desire to put off the cere- 
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mony till spring. At all events, a grand 
wedding loomed like a rising sun at the end 
of the good ‘lady’s brilliant vista. And here 
it was all upset by this girl’s resolution to 
mope herself up in the country with that 
stiff old housekeeper, whom Miss Purcell 
hated. 

The old lady stood still and looked at 
Edith, and twice she opened her mouth, and 
twice she shut it again. Had the girl been 
like other girls, had the delicate frailty of her 
figure as she sat there pale and drooping 
been a symbol of a timid and drooping soul, 
Miss Purcell would have stamped her small 
black satin shoe, taken those two sloping 
shoulders in her two hands, given the girl a 
shake, and bade her go and pack her trunk. 
But, drive a Yorke! It was not to be thought 
of. The black-eyed, tyrannical, sharp-voiced, 
intrepid old lady was afraid of this soft-voiced, 
white-faced, drooping girl. So, after under- 
going a few minutes of irresolute rage and 
unwilling self-control, she turned abruptly 
away, and, going to the bell-rope, gave it a 
tremendous pull. 

Jane, her maid, answered with an alacrity 
proportioned to the vigor of the summons. 
“Pack my things, and get ready to go back 


to town this afternoon in the four o’clock . 


train,” her mistress commanded, wrathfully. 
“Tell Batt to have the carriage and horses 
on board the steamer immediately. It starts 
in an hour.” 

Edith waited quietly till the servant had 
gone; then she spoke: 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you, aunt, after 
all your kindness to us,” she said; “but I 
shall feel better to be at home for a while.” 

“O,do as you please,” said the old lady, 
with an air of sublime indifference. “I would 
not urge you on any account. I was not 
aware that you were so much attached to 
Yorkeville.” 

Edith answered nothing. She knew how 
useless a war of words would be, even if it 
had been her way to wage one; and she was 
in no mood to contend, or exert herself in 
any way. 

Miss Purcell prepared for her journey with 
great parade, and took a very stiff leave of 
her contumacious relative. 

“If you ever come up to town, I hope you 
will do me the honor to come and see me,” 
she said, bitterly, as Edith followed her out 
to the portico. 

The girl made no reply; but a soft and 
tremulous hand stole into the old lady’s arm, 
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and the voice that spoke was as tremulous 
and as soft. 

“I wish that you would let me go to the 
depot with you, aunt,” she said. 

Miss Purcell tried not to be moved. 

“Not on any account,” she said. “You 
must not leave the house for a month from 
the time of poor Frederick's death, and then 
your first going out must be to church. I 
spoke to Mr. Aylier, and he will know enough 
to go to the pew to speak to you as soon as 
he comes down out of the pulpit. Good-by.” 

Edith followed her aunt down to the car- 
riage, and when she had got in, leaned 
through the door and rested her forehead on 
the old lady’s knee. , 

“TI am very grateful to you,” she sobbed, 
“though you may think not. You are all 
the friend I have.” 

It was impossible to resist that. Miss 
Purcell melted into tears as she clasped the 
beautiful head to her bosom. 

“Why, then, do you disappoint me so?” 
she asked. 

“I don’t like to go to the city,” Edith 
faltered. “I have an objection to it.” 

“You do not, then, so much object to 
leaving Yorkeville ?” the old lady asked. 

“No,” was the murmured answer. 

“Then would you like to go to Europe for 
the winter?” asked Miss Purcell. “If I 
can make arrangements, will you start 
immediately ?” 

Edith looked up with a faintly brightening 
face. “Yes.” 

“Then don’t tell any one but Martha and 
Mr. Aylier,’ commanded Miss Purcell, de- 
lighted, as though the poor girl had any one 
else to tell. “I will arrange all. It is almost 
time for the train. Good-by,my dear. Take 
care of yourself. I will write at once.” 

A hearty embrace sealed the reconciliation, 
and the carriage whirled away, leaving the 
girl standing there with a new future opening 
out before her. She could not go to the city 
and have daily knowledge of the wooing of 
Archibald Freeman’s bride; and at the same 
time she shrank from the desolate house, in- 
habited by troops of ghosts, and holding that 
one terrible temptation before her. For, 
while during her brother’s miserable life she 
had shrunk with horror from the evil spirit 
of her house, since his death all associations 
of terror seemed to fall from it, and daily and 
hourly that crystal flask lured her. She could 
never have hoped to resist long. To stay in 
the lonely house all winter would be to yield. 
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Anything for change and distraction, so long 
as that change was as much from the new 
and delusive glory that for a day had seemed 
to envelop her life, as from the gloomy night- 
mare memories of the past. 

Letters were swiftly exchanged, and prep- 
arations quickly made. They were to take 
the first steamer in October, and spend the 
winter in France. Miss Purcell’s man of 
business was driven nearly distracted by that 
lady’s multifarious and extravagant com- 
mands. She had formerly lived very far 
within her income, and left him every year a 
large sum to make new investments with. 
Now she not only wanted every dollar of her 
income, but she suddenly became aware of 
the folly of having property and investments 
in every quarter of the globe. 

“T want my affairs condensed,” she said, as 
if he were alone responsible for the extent of 
her business, and had used her very ill. “I 
don’t care about having stock in Ethiopia, 
and lands in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
What in the world, sir, do you suppose that I 
want to send ships to China for? You know 
what became of the man who tried to spread 
himself over too large a surface? Why, 
nothing became of him. He disappeared. 
There wasn’t any man there. So it will be 
with my money which you are investing in 
the rings of Saturn, for aught I know. Draw 
*these operations in, sir; draw them in.” 

Poor Miss Boardman, whose eyes had been 
for a moment dazzled by the prospect of a 
European tour, suddenly found herself cast 
from her pinnacle to the depths of despair. 
It was arranged that she should go down to 
Yorkeville and spend the winter in that 
cheerful locality, in company with Miss 
Martha Barton, with whom, assisted by a 
man-servant, she was to fight the ghosts of 
the great house. 

“You are going to Paris?” exclaimed Mr. 
Freeman, when Miss Purcell told him the 
news, after having told everybody else. 

“Why not?” she replied, shortly. “I am 
not a fixture here. I haven’t been there 
since I was a girl, and I have taken a fancy 
to see the world again. Besides, 1 have now 
acharge. Paris is the place for my adopted 
daughter. She is too fine a piece of human 
nature to be bandied about here, where 
women do the courting. I am going to take 
her to Paris, and give gentlemen there the 
opportunity to ask for her. She would be 
appreciated there. 

“You think there is no one here who can 


appreciate her, or who is worthy of her?” 
asked the gentleman, with an assumption of 
cold indifference. 

“No sir, there is no one,” was the decisive 
reply. 

Miss Purcell had written Edith that all she 
was to have would be a travelling dress; 
everything else must be bought in Paris; so 
there need be no delay. Edith had only, 
then, to send her silver and a few valuables 
to the bank, and take leave of her home. 
She did not care to spend any time in town, 
she wrote. She would come up the day 
before the steamer should sail. A pleasant 
arrangement had been made for the women 
who were to keep house for her. Mr. Aylier 
and a gentleman and wife, friends of his from 
town, were to live at Yorke House during her 
absence, so that Miss Boardman and Martha 
would have both company and protection. 
The companion brightened at this. A whole 
winter in a country house with an unmarried 
minister! She began to look to her hair and 
teeth, and to be more than ever mindful of 
her complexion. After all, she was but 
forty-five, and who knew—etc. 

Edith wished to go in the sole way in which 
she could wish for anything, a cold, dead way, 
that was only not unwillingness, but which 
utterly lacked the ardor of desire. Indeed, 
everything to her was a dreary blank, save 
that a sharp pang came with the thought 
that she was putting away forever the old 
days. They had been days of sorrow; but 
none the less they were dear. We cannot, 
we would not keep forever the cold form of 
the dear one who lies dead before us; but 
none the less we weep and cling to it when 
the time comes to put it forever out of sight. 
Perhaps sorrowful memories are, after all, 
dearer than joyful ones. 

Edith went about through the house, and 
in each room of it, lived over again the life 
she had known there. Here was her 
mother’s, here her father’s, here her brother’s 
room, and each one thronged with visionary 
scenes, that rose in succession before her as 
she sat mourning and looking with eyes that 
saw no hope. All of these sacred apartments, 
as well as the great parlors, was to be closed, 
the family using only the western wing of the 
house, which was the warmest for winter, as 
well as least connected with the private 
history of the family. The west wing had 


always been given up to company. There . 


was a pleasant suite, study, bedroom and 


dressing-room, facing the south, for Mr. 
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Aylier. Into that Edith lovingly carried 
some of her favorite books and pictures, and 
took special pains with its adornment. Over 
it, on the second floor, was a similar suite for 
Mr. and Mrs. Parkhurst. Miss Boardman 
could choose between a small, sunny room 
over the portico, and a larger chamber on the 
northern side of the house. Martha always 
had her room down stairs. Then there was 
a southern parlor situated beside Mr. Aylier’s 
apartments, and there were two dining-rooms 
to choose between, a large one, and a small 
one. That would be room enough. The 
great saloon parlor, with the rosewood fin- 
ished summer boudoir built and furnished for 
Mademolselle St. Pierre, the oaken library 
‘with its buhl tables and cabinets, and the 
whole flat of chambers over them, were shut, 
and as she turned the key in each lock, Edith, 
weeping, kissed the panels of the door which 
might never open to her again, and for the 
sake of the ghosts shut within. 

Turning away after closing the last door, 
she saw a gentleman coming up the walk to 
the portico, a form that made all the blood 
leap in her veins. What was Belle Chase’s 
lover down in Yorkeville for? and why was 
he coming to her door? She could not, she 
would not see him! 

“Martha,” she said, breathlessly, “there is 
some gentleman coming here. I don’t think 
I care to see any one but Mr. Aylier, unless 
the business should be particular.” 

“Perhaps it’s that poor Jordan come to say 
good-by,” thought Martha, as shé hastily put 
herself in order to open the door. 

But Miss Yorke acted rather inconsistently 
for one who had just refused to receive a 
visitor; for she went up stairs and looked to 
see that her hair was smooth, and her collar 
straight. While thus engaged, Martha ap- 
peared at the chamber door. 

“Tt is Mr. Freeman,” she said, “and I 
didn’t refuse him. I thought that. you might 
see him. Besides, Mr. Aylier has come, too.” 

“Then I must go down,” said her mistress, 
quietly. 

But first she called all the pride of the 
Yorkes to her aid. That Mr. Freeman was a 
trifler, she could not and would not believe. 
The fault was all hers. She had mistaken 
the courtesy and gallantry of a man of the 
world, and had allowed her thoughts and 
imagination to invest with meaning: atten- 
tions which had no meaning save politeness. 
Perhaps she had involuntarily shown in this 
man an interest which had invited his atten- 


tions. She blushed a burning scarlet as she 
thought of it, how she had turned to look at 
him, had clung to him, a stranger, had smiled 
gladly at their unexpected meeting. All was 
forgotten but pride as these recollections 
came up to sting her heart. She would 
repair her fault. She would meet him asa 
lady of her position should meet a gentleman 
of his, and receive all his courtesies as 
courtesies, and no more. 

“Shame fall on my treacherous blood if it 
betrays me with a blush!’ she thought, as 
she went down over the stairs. 

The door into the sitting-room stood partly 
open, and she paused one moment to look in 
before advancing into sight. Mr. Aylier, tall, 
scholarly, grave, but with a look of sweetness 
in his face which was well. borne out by his 
character, stood by one of the southern win- 
dows, his face towards the door. He had 
been pointing out some feature of the pros- 
pect, and was commenting on it. The other 
was facing the window, with his profile 
towards the girl who looked, his hands 
clasped behind him, and his mouth closed, 
listening. Even in profile the brilliancy of 
his glance was apparent, and it needed that 
the eyes should be averted in order that one 
might have leisure to mark how well-knit the 
frame was, how finely-formed the head, how 
firm and manly the whole pose. 

Edith gave her resolution a brace. “I am 
glad that Mr. Aylier is here,” she thought; 
and without more delay went into the room. 

She would not see how at the first sound 
of her step that glowing face turned to watch 
her coming. Her duty, after the fleeting 
glance which took in both, was to give her 
first welcome to the minister, and that was 
cordial enough to make avy after greeting 
seem ceremonious. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said, giving Mr. 
Aylier’s hand a lingering clasp, which meant, 
“stay as long as he does,” and was so under- 
stood by him. Then she turned her pale but 
faintly-smiling face on her other visitor, and 
gave him also her hand, but with a difference, 
a slight, cool touch, and uttered some murmur 
of welcome, which was courteous, but no 
more. She would not see that the glow in 
his face clouded slightly; that he looked at 
her with keen inquiry; that, as the interview 
progressed, his manner chilled. Yes, she paid 


‘him not only the dues of society, but the 
‘extra courtesy due him for his former 


politeness to her. 
The Yorkes, looking down from their 
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frames, might well have been proud of their 
descendant. Pale as a snow-wreath was this 
last flower left on the family tree, and like a 
snow-wreath, gently chilly and softly bright. 
There was the shadow of her great affliction 
plainly to be seen about her, but pity and 
sympathy involuntarily laid their gifts at her 
feet. On that evening when he had first seen 
her, Mr. Freeman had longed to take that 
gentle, defenceless creature in his arms, and 
ward off all harm from her; now, though she 
looked sad and alone, the daring wish scarce 
ventured to live in his remembrance, Could he 
hope that, even if she should find herself 
defenceless, she would accept his defence? 
The passionate fondness that had filled his 
heart for her shrank and hid itself behind a 
reverential timidity. He might hope to hold 
lightly in his arms such a girl as Belle Chase ; 
but this girl stood far removed from such 
easy winning, and kept her pedestal; not 
haughtily, but with a cool and gentle sweet- 
hess more unapproachable than hauteur. It 
was useless for him to linger, hoping for some 
word which should secure to him a hold on 
her memory. It would be long, apparently, 
before he could be permitted to say to her 
what might not be said in the presence of 
witnesses, if ever he should be permitted. 
There was no way but to take leave and hope 
to see her again. She dismissed him as she 
had received him, and Arebibald Freeman 
went away, feeling as though he had been 
reading a chapter in an old romance of the 
days of chivalry. Here, indeed, was a lady to 
peril life and limb for, to live and to die for. 
Perhaps some doubt had entered her heart, 
as she saw how her manner had disappointed 
him, if the story of his engagement was true. 
But she would not allow the thought to soften 
her. No man should fancy even that she 
favored him while he gave the world an 
excuse to connect his name with that of 
another woman. No one should say that she 
had to pull caps to win. Hers entirely and 
undoubtedly he should be, or hers not at all. 
The next day she went to town, and the 
day after they went on board the steamer. 
Quite a party of friends were on the wharf 
t» bid them farewell, prominent among them, 
Belle Chase and her mother. That young 


lady had called the evening before, and been 
told that Miss Yorke was too much fatigued 
to see any one, and, not to be balked in her 
desire to behold this famous beauty whom 
Archibald Freeman blushed about, she went 
boldly down to see them off. 

The sight made her no happier. Miss 
Yorke was a pearl of beauty, even in her 
sombre crape, and Mr. Freeman was as un- 
mistakably in love as a man can be. Any 
one could see that but Miss Yorke and Miss 
Purcell. The latter might have seen; but 
she persistently sulked at the gentleman, and 
as it happened that he seemed to have come 
with the Chases, though he did not, she was 
in special ill-humor towards him. 

“Thank goodness she’s gone!’ thought 
Miss Chase, as the steamer moved slowly 
away from the wharf; “and either she 
doesn’t care for him, or she has been tattled 
to by Miss Boardman, and-is angry with him. 
That was a good move of mine.” 

But just as she waz congratulating herself, 
Edith, sitting by the rail, and apparently 
looking more at the city than at the group 
on the wharf, dropped her eyes on Mr. Free- 
man, who stood at the edge of the wharf, 
leaning against a post. The look was steady, 
grave and solemn, but there seemed to leap 
into it a spark of fire, of impassioned pain and 
entreaty. 

What the gentleman’s face said Miss Chase 
could not tell; but he leaned forward and 
extended his hand as if he would detain the 
voyagers, Something interposed, and the 
two lost sight of each other; but still he 
stood there gazing after the receding steamer. 

“Are you going our way, Mr. Freeman?” 
asked Mrs. Chase, graciously. 

He started and turned, and they saw that 
though his face was pale his eyes sparkled. 

“T think not, thank you,” he said, hastily. 
And with an adieu sufficiently indicative of 
his desire to get rid of them, he resumed his 
watch. 

“It wont do any harm to let him stand and 
stare as-long as he likes,” muttered Mrs, 
Chase to her daughter, as they drove away. 

“Men are fools!” was Miss Isabel’s amiable 
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FOR GOLD AND IVORY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


I coup often have wished that there was 
not a vessel in the world, for my suspense 
once ended, I might have taken to my books 
with a relish; but things were not so ordered. 
Save for my sea-mania, our family would have 
been a happy one; but a mother knows little 
peace after her boy’s love, drawn away from 
the associations of childhood, is turned 
towards the water-side. Mine had seen her 
last day of real quiet; for, look where she 
would about our home, her eyes encountered 
something which told her of my nautical 
yearnings. 

She saw water craft sketched upon boards 
—an incongruous squadron, flying the ensigns 
of many nations. I had read something of 
English story, and the well-curb, ornamented 
with my idea of the Royal George—with Sir 
Edward Hawkes’s naval cap just above the 
quarter-rail—revealed the fact. Articles of 
household furniture testified to my enthusi- 
asm; and my mother often turned up the 
Bon Homme Richard, or some ship of a 
later celebrity. 

It was my delight to pause by the door of 
the sailor boarding-house, when the bronzed 
tars crowded the steps of an evening, and 
listen to the yarns I heard there. I loved the 

‘ expressive faces, the quaint humor of those 
sons of Neptune, and the tarry odor of their 
blue jackets, and thought how often they had 
been at the reef-points in a gale, how often 
been drenched by the rolling sea. 

But, upon the other side, as I have inti- 
mated, my adventurous spirit found its 
drawbacks. It grieved me to make others 
unhappy, yet with the objections of my 
mother to my proposed course were joined 
those of one the very thought of whom was 
to my young heart like the odor of May. 

Isabel Moore had tried to feel an interest 
in my dooryard squadron, but her apprecia- 
tion was evidently based upon my own. She 
had looked at my Royal George and my 
Isabella Seconda—and would she not be so 
delighted to go in her pa’s ship to Canton! 
It was called the Malabar, and had such a 
beautiful cabin! But she could not go with- 
out her mother, and her mother was afraid of 
the storms, so they could never go. And I— 
I must not go to sea at all, unless, indeed, I 


could go in her pa’s ship; and then I must 
not go, either—no, no, I must be a lawyer or 
an editor. It would be so dreadful to forget 
the grove and the strawberry field, and be a 
rough sailor like the rest. And then for her- 
self—could she ever again enjoy the golden 
sunset as now, or the waterfall, or the woods, 
if I were so far away? 

Isabel, though but a mere child in years, 
was physically and mentally developed 
beyond her age. She had only one rooted 
aversion, and that was towards her Cousin 
Tom. Her black eyes would flash angrily at 
the mention of his name, nor could I wonder 
at her abhorrence. Tom, though the thought- 
less might have called him handsome, was in 
all respects a villain. Seven years the senior 
of his cousin, he had been won by her re- 
markable physical attractions, while utterly 
blind to the light of her spiritual loveliness. 
But the fact that while his own resources 
were exhausted, her father was a man of 
property, afforded the most powerful consid- 
eration. He hoped for a maintenance; for, 
like many an indolent fellow, he placed an 
extravagant value on all that he could drag 
out of others. He would have married a 
gardener’s daughter from the hope of a 
division of a crop of turnips! But he was so 
old! Why, to ourselves, respectively fourteen 
and sixteen, he seemed a middle-aged man. 

He hated, and would gladly have injured 
me. Once, when I was in the fields with 
Isabel, we encountered him with his gun in 
quest of birds. I had stepped a few paces 
from the young girl, to pluck a white lily from 
a brook, when his shot came whistling past 
me, two or three of them grazing my arm. 
He denied that he had aimed at me pur- 
posely—it was an accident; but his malicious 
eyes belied his words. From this time his 
relatives wholly discarded him, and soon 
after, urged by his necessities, he went to 
sea—the disturbing spirit of a forecastle. But 
we had not seen the last of him. 

Isabel’s “uncomfortable cousin” had been 
absent six months when my mania culmi- 
nated. For a week or two I had looked 
admiringly upon a barque of about three hun- 
dred and fifty tons, bound to the west coast 
of Africa for gold and ivory, olive oil and 
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yellow wood, and on my seventeenth birth- 
day I followed my sea-chest on board. The 
immediate prospect was not pleasing. It was 
a bitter morning in February; the night 
previous had been stormy,,and the sails of 
the barque Ashantee were frozen in the 
gaskets. A fine-looking vessel, sparred to 
perfection, she lay at the pier head with all 
her gear drawn taut, from the spanker-gaff to 
the neat jibboom, shooting above the water, 
as if impatient to spring upon her course. 

Yet, after all, there was a dreariness in the 
spirit of the scene, and from every frozen sail 
a voice spoke of home and of Isabel. 

As I had passed the boarding-house, the 
tars were just bundling forth, and now, 
behind the drayman with his load of dun- 
nage, they came surging along down the 
wharf. 

The chests were stowed in the forecastle, 
the mattresses tumbled down after them, and 
then at the mate’s voice my rugged shipmates 
sprang to their duty. It was marvellous! 
And that every man of them could know 
exactly where to run and what to lay hold of 
among the web-like cordage surprised me. 
Some went aloft in the chill, whistling nor’- 
wester, and with half-benumbed fingers 
threw the gaskets from the sails. 

“On deck} Let go your fore-to’-buntlines, 
sir!” And the foretopsail was tumbled from 
the yard. 

“On deck! Let go larboard main-to’-bunt- 
line and clewline, sir!’ And the icy canvas 
fell slatting in the wind. 

Halyards were manned, wharf fasts hauled 
on board, and the head yards braced up to 
wind the vessel off. Men ran against and 
almost over me. My Royal George and my 
Isabella Seconda were now of no account. 
How little I had known! How little any of 
us know but from experience! 

“There she goes! there she goes!” cried 
the voices on the pier; and I saw that the 
spanker boom was already clear of the cap- 
log. 

The faces and forms of the spectators grew 
less and less clearly defined; the wharf itself 
became undistinguishable amid the surround- 
ing mass of piers and warehouses, and the 
masts of the shipping appeared a distant 
forest. With everything set, the Ashantee 
was standing for the outer passage, and in 
another hour my feet began to misapprehend 
their relation to the deck. More and more 
heavily rolling, the barque stood out to sea, 
and it was then that I experienced the queer 


sensation of fancying the top of my head 
detached and lifted like an infirm roof. 
Homesickness and seasickness came together, 
but in a few hours both had vanished. 

On turning out next morning with the 
forenoon watch, I found the scene about me 
not precisely what I had anticipated. “Pump 
ship!” was the first order, and “Wash off 
decks!” the succeeding one. There were no 
mountain billows tumbling to the skies, but 
all around a broken mass of ridgy seas, growl- 
ing with white jaws as if angry. Instead of 
looking upon a measureless expanse of foam, 
and thus realizing the immensity of the 
ocean, I found that I could see apparently 
but a little distance. 

Old Jack Walker stood on the topgallant- 


forecastle with his bucket, when, shading his’ 


eyes and looking away to the southwest, he 
growled: 

“Sail off there to leeward, aint there, Bill? 
There, right over the cathead.” 

“ Yes,” replied Bill, “a square-rigger—I see 
him; some fellow bound in.” 

The incident was simple enough, yet to me 
it was full of poetry. “Some fellow bound 
in!’ Yes, and where from? and what had 
he seen? and how long had he stood on the 
homeward course? “Bound in,”’—perhaps 
from the far Pacific, perhaps from China or 
Bengal. How the image of Isabel rose upon 
the warm gush of feeling, as I thought of the 
day when the Ashantee, too, would be bound 
in. 

The stranger neared rapidly, and we soon 
made her out to be a ship. 

“What letter’s that in her foretopsail?” 
asked Jack. “ Looks like an M.” 

A ship with the letter M in her foretopsail ! 
It was the Malabar! How grandly she came 
on! Never had I seen so beautiful a specta- 
cle as that ship! And never will any one 
behold a fairer sight than a noble ship at sea. 

“A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain.” 

She passed within a mile of us, her yards 
sharp braced and her tacks boarded, pitching 
into the head-beat sea. Dear Isabel, how 
soon would she be happy! I could hear her 
voice in my heart, “Pa bas come! pa has 
come!” 

O the happiness of a return from the deep! 
the bliss of the mariner and his loved ones! 
Well says the dame in the ballad: 

“1m downright dizzy wi’ the joy— 
In truth I’m like to grieve.” 
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The weather now became rough and 
squally, and ere we cleared the gulf stream, I 
gained some experience in reefing topsails. 
How they slat and shuddered! I remember 
our lying to in a northeaster—what a dash- 
ing, and pitching, and thundering! A sea 
stove the galley, knocking the cook heels over 
head; and fore and aft there was not a dry 
thread or a dry stick. Yet this was the fine 
barque that had lain so invitingly at the pier- 
head. Now she was fighting her ocean battle, 
and one would hardly have recognized her. 

Further to the eastward we had light 
winds and calms, and now that they dared to 
trust me with the helm, I learned to steer. 
Perhaps of all a sailor’s duties, there is none 
which so tends to cultivate the poetry of his 
soul as the standing at the wheel. Often, in 
the lovely southern nights, with my hands 
upon the spokes, I mused of Isabel; and once 
or twice the sudden shiver of the maintop- 
sail warned me that I was thinking too 
intently—I had just escaped from throwing 
everything aback. 

I learned to furl the royals very handsome- 
ly, to knot and splice, and learned also—most 
thoroughly learned—the art of scraping the 
topgallantmasts. 

On the sixty-first day out we made the 


coast of Africa, at Cape Palmas. For three 
months we worked gradually to the south- 
ward, trading at the various stations, till we 
reached San Felipe de Benguela. Our success 
in obtaining gold dust had been great, and 
now, with two-thirds of the required olive oil 
and yellow wood on board, we returned 
northerly, and often stopped to traffic by the 
way. 

Off the coast of Benin, the captain came to 
the determination of visiting a place close at 
hand, where years before he had obtained a 
quantity of ivory. Accordingly we stood in 
shore and dropped anchor in one of those 
sultry rivers so poisonous to all save croco- 
diles and negroes. In this river there lay a 
whaleship. She was a weather-beaten craft, 
with oil and iron rust streaking hér sides—a 
“sleepy David” to the careless observer, but 
a prodigiously “soon” ship to the eye of a 
veteran tar. Her boats were on the cranes, 
her tryworks in ample order. 

At night we turned into our berths, leaving 
only the anchor watch. Never had the image 
of Isabel more deeply impressed my heart. 
There, in that African river, I dreamed of her 
all’ the sultry evening—wondered” what she 
was thinking and doing, and imagined the 


time when I should tell her the story of my 
voyage—vf the lions, of the leopards, of the 
huge elephants, and of the negroes. Then I 
slept, and dreamed in sleep—but not as 1 had 
dreamed awake—not of her, but of Kidd and 
his ship, the Adventure, and of the murder of 
William Moore: 


“I murdered William Moore, 
And left him in his gore, 
Not many leagues from shore, 
As I sailed.” 

The old buccaneer, as I fancied, repeated 
these words, and then, awakened by a scufi!e 
on deck, I started up. My shipmates did the 
same; but all our endeavors to reach the 
deck were unavailing. The scuttle bad been 
clapped on, and we were prisoners. 

We had stout fellows below, and the sons 
of the sea were not the most complacent of 
captives. We thumped hard with such 
wretched implements as could be found; but 
the scuttle had a strong ecross-bar, and so we 
turned our attention to the bulkhead, through 
which at last we succeeded in breaking. Then 
we crept along on the cargo towards the cabin. 
for all the hatches had been closed. Forcing 
our way through the after bulkhead, we found 
the officers gagged and bound, as also the 


man who had stood the last anchor watch. 
The cook, too, was on the cabin floor—an 
Ethiopian, with an excellent mouth for 
gagging. 

We soon shattered the companion doors, 
and stood on deck. It was now daylight. 
The barque had been robbed of all her gold 
dust; but we well knew that any attempt to 
recover it would result like the endeavor of 
an injured gardener, who, knowing that the 
love of melons is natural to all, thinks it may 
have been the Wigginses who stole them, and 
it may have been Bill Brown. 

The whaleship was under way, but the 
wind died out and she came to anchor again, 
going aground by the stern as she swung at 
her chain, Captain Manton went on board 
of her to consult about his loss, taking with 
him four of our crew, while the chief mate, 
with four others, went on shore, leaving only 
the second officer, the cook, and one foremast 
hand besides myself, our complement being 
ten before the mast. 

The captain had been absent perhaps half 
an hour, when we perceived a wildness in the 
appearance of the sky. The second mate ran 
to look at the barometer; it had fallen greatly. 
The whaleman must certainly have failed to 
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examine his own instrument that morning, 
or he would not have thought of getting 
under way. 


“We must get that other anchor into the 
mud,” said the seeond mate; “but there 
comes the captain,” he added, as Captain 
Manton pushed off from the Canova, which 
was the name of the whaleman. 

“Hark!” said Bob Wilson, jumping upon 
the rail and looking towards the Canova; 
“what's that?” 

An appalling yell came from the ship. Ifa 
lion had fallen in a den of panthers, the howls 
could not have been more terrific. Guns were 
fired, iron implements clashed together, har- 
poons, lances and capstan bars were swung 
in air, or launched fore and aft with dreadful 
fury. A mass of black faces showed above 
the rail; white men struggled here and there, 
some falling, some running aloft, some leaping 
overboard. 

“Good God!” cried the second mate, “ that 
is no whaler. She’s a slaver, and the negroes 
have risen on the crew!” 

Just as he spoke, the tornado we had apt 
prehended came roaring through the forest 
and down the course of the river. The trees 
writhed fearfully, and their great branches 
were hurled away like straws; and when it 
had struck the vessel, she became wholly 


enveloped in foam. We ran forward to let go 
our remaining anchor; but just as we jumped 
upon the topgallant forecastle to heave it off 
the rail, the cable of the one already down 
snapped asunder. It parted about twenty 
feet from the hawse-pipe, and the immense 
strain, causing the upper portion to fly in- 
board like a whip, the second mate and the 
cook were struck by the heavy links and 
thrown entirely clear of the vessel. The cook 
was apparently killed outright; the second 
mate rose and struggled wildly about, but the 
vessel was drifting rapidly from him, and he 
sank forever. 

The two of us who remained let go the 
other anchor, and then ran back from the 
bows. We had but just reached a safe dis- 
tance, when “ whip!” came the mighty chain, 
flying as high as the foretop. 

The barque now made prodigious sternway, 
soon, however, beginning to wind gradually 
around. At length, coming broadside to the 
tempest, she went over with her yards in the 
water. Bob Wilson, my remaining shipmate, 
failing to grasp the weather rigging in time 
to save himself,.was thrown into the lee 
scuppers. It was just then that a huge water- 


cask, breaking loose, thundered down upon 
him, and cask and man went under the 
boiling foam. 

Poor Bob Wilson! “a short life and a 
merry” he had spent, and now what a sad 
consummation! Yet how characteristic of 
his profession! a merry yet hapless blue 
jacket. 

The barque touched a shallow with her 
quarter, swung around and righted. I sprang 
to the wheel, intending to run her fast 
aground, but she shot clear of the bank, and 
I saw that she must go out to sea. In a 
moment, as it seemed, she was beyond the 
river’s mouth. The Canova, meanwhile, 
having been thrown down, had drifted off 
the mud bank, and having parted her cable 
and lost her main and mizzenmasts, she was 
now being driven from the land. 

I kept the Ashantee before the wind till 
the harricane suddenly fell to a calm, when, 
losing steerage way, she tumbled in the trough 
of the sea, till the bulwarks were swept away 
and the galley carried overboard. Meantime, 
hoping for a breeze, I rolled the foresail off 
the yard, and hauled home the sheets. Ina 
short time a puff of air encouraged me to re- 
sume the wheel, and the barque’s head 
swung towards the land. A steady breeze 
soon filled the foresail, blowing from seaward, 
but the sea, rolling off shore, prevented the 
least headway. 

Darkness had now come on, and all night 
I stood at the wheel. I thought of my lost 
companions, of my own danger, of the slave 
ship, of the poor, frantic negroes, and of 
Isabel—of Isabel far away. How little in the 
strawberry meadow had we imagined a scene 
like this! 

At daylight I saw the Canova a mile dis- 
tant. She had rolled away her foremast and 
was now an utter wreck. Presently she 
showed a flag union down upon a staff. So 
those on board knew at least thus much of 
the customs of white men. Should I leave 
hundreds of poor negroes to drift at the mercy 
of the sea, when I could save them all? The 
ship looked very deep, and I judged that she 
was in a sinking condition. I headed towards 
her and was soon hailed in good English. She 
was indeed sinking. Neither vessel had a 
boat remaining, but as the sea had now sub- 
sided, I ventured to run her on board—first, 
however, giving the interpreter to understand 
my sentiments towards his people. 

The negroes poured on board the Ashantee, 
and the whole of the lost gold was restored 
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to hercabin. Among the slaves were three 
men from Liberia who had somehow strayed 
to Guinea and been gobbled up. They spoke 
English and had some knowledge of marine 
affairs, and now, with their assistance I made 
sail. The wind so hauling as to head us off 
from the river, we ran into a small bay about 
thirty miles from it. 

Here I was boarded by an Englishman 
who. had met with cruel usage from the Port- 
uguese at the slave station. His relation ofa 
circumstance which had transpired there ex- 
cited me greatly. It concerned a fair young 
girl, brought thither in the ship Canova, and 
bargained away to become the wife of the 
Portuguese governor, who a little up the river 
lived in a sort of barbaric sumptuousness, 
They were not yet married, for the priest had 
gone up the coast for a few days, and the girl, 


under a strict surveillance, had moaned con- . 


stantly over her expected doom. She might 
be a Brazilian stolen by the ruthless pirates 
at the instigation of this Portuguese master. 
Such things, the Englishman said, were often 
done. 

My heart burned with indignation. The 
villanous dealer in human blood! O fora 
rescue! Isabel rose before me. How her 
young heart would have ached for the cap- 
tive maiden! The image of my mother 
smiled approvingly upon the thought. O for 
a rescue! 

A happy idea inspired me. A quantity of 
weapons had been saved from the Canova, 
Would not the negroes, when their paroxysms 
of joy should subside, gladly assist me? My 
resolution was taken—I would head the 
negroes against the Portuguese governor. He 
had a fort manned with two hundred soldiers, 
white and black, but we could carry it. My 
reflections were here interrupted. 

“ Mas’r, mas’r,” called one of the civilized 
negroes, “ dar’s a dead man in de hold!” 

“ What’s that, Dick? adead man? where ?’ 

“Down here among dis yellow wood,” and 
he dragged out a dead body wedged among 
the cargo. “I seen dis man before; I wanted 
to stick him, but somebody has saved me 
de trouble. He was one ob de ringleaders; 
he was aboard dat old Canova, dat man was.” 

I remembered to have heard a scuffle on 
our deck between the man on the lookout 
and the pirates, and this one must have fallen 
down the hatchway unobserved, before his 
companions closed it. He had a knife wound 
in his breast. 

What in his countenance startled me? I 
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looked more closely, “Tom Moore!” I cried, 
“as I live it is Isabel’s—” but I could not call 
him Isabel’s cousin, and I stopped. But it 
was Tom Moore. Miserable youth! so he had 
come to this! A bad man dead is a disgust- 
ing sight, though he is better dead than living; - 
and I could not help thinking how despicable 
even death would appear were he to be 
incarnated only in such as Tom! 

The negroes showed abundant gratitude 
for the part I had acted in their rescue from 
the sinking ship, and they would have follow- 
ed me anywhere. They had, moreover, their 
own injuries to avenge, and were therefore 
eager to proceed against the Portuguese. I 
left one of the interpreters and twenty of his 
fellow blacks in charge of the barque, and 
with the main body marched ‘upon the fort. 
A few hours later we made a tumultuous 
attack upon it. 

Having received an intimation of our com- 
ing, the enemy had hastily prepared for us. 
We had only here and there a musket—indeed, 
there were not twenty men in our force who 

*could have handled one; but from the en- 
thusiasm of the blacks, I judged that every 
lance, harpoon and cutlass would count. We 
were in two divisions, Jack Hull the English- 
man commanding one and myself the other. 
The Portuguese opened a fire upon us as we 
came up in the darkness—first from a guard 
in front, which instantly fled, then from the 
fort. The latter was on high ground, and as 
the heavy concussion broke above our heads, 
I feared that the negroes would lose heart— 
but I had not rightly judged of them. Urged 
to fury by the remembrance of their late 
sufferings, nothing could daunt them now. 
A yell, deafening and horrible, broke from 
their savage throats, and under the thick 
rolling smoke the mass of black shapes strug- 
gled up the hill. At the same moment, I 
heard the voice of old Jack Hull, my lieuten- 
ant general: 

“ Board ’em, my ’earts of hoak!” he cried— 
as if the negroes could understand a word he 
said—*“ Board ’em, my ’earties! ’Ere’s the 
place! run ’em aboard on the starboard 
quarter! Boarders away!” 

Hardly knowing how I had gotten there, I 
found myself in the fort. It swarmed with 
the infuriated negroes, and though the Port- 
uguese fought desperately, what availed the 
strength of their guilty hands? What, in- 
deed? The battle was almost instantly ended, 
and the black, frightful mass sent forth yells 
of triumph. 
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My thoughts now reverted to the distressed 
prisoner of whom Jack had told me. 

“Yonder, in a hut,” he said, “ you will find 
her; she is guarded by women. Come with 
me.” 

By this time it was broad daylight, and 
with Jack rolling along at my side, I ap- 
proached a somewhat pleasant looking habi- 
tation, hemmed in by a luxuriant growth of 
flowers and foliage. It had but one occupant, 
and she a young girl bitterly weeping. Her 
bright hair fell all about her shoulders, hiding 
a face that I felt must be very sweet. I 
paused in the doorway and she raised her 
head. Could there be two. persons in the 
world with eyes like hers? She threw the 
dark locks from her forehead, gazed astonish- 
ed fora moment, then uttered a joyful ery. 
Bewildered and amazed, she was just falling 
to the earth-floor when I caught her in my 
arms. 

“Isabel! O Isabel!” But I could say no 
more, for I, too, grew suffocated and wild 
with joy. 

I held her from me and gazed again in her 
face, to be certain that I had made no mistake. 
She laughed wildly, wept, and laughed again, 
and twice she became wholly insensible. But 
she was my own Isabel—the same sweet 
Isabel who had sat with me by the waterfall 
and plucked violets in the strawberry field. 

Soon the rose came back to. her cheeks, and 
there, in the African hut, she told me the story 
of her strange adventures. She had but just 
commenced the narrative, when I started 
up. 

“One moment, Isabel—here is Captain 
Manton and our men! O captain, I am so 
glad to see you!” 

He gave my hand a true sailor gripe, as if 
it had been a foretop-bowline. And the 
mate came, and the tars crowded around in 
their calico shirts and wide duck trowsers— 
the same old salts who had so many times 
hauled with me at brace or buntline. In the 
hurricane, the captain and his men had es- 
caped to the river bank. But how sorrowful 
they all looked when I told them.of poor Bob 
Wilson’s death, and of the dreadful aceident 
which killed the second mate and the cook. 

And now Isabel resumed her story. Shortly 
after the sailing of the Ashantee, her mother 
had died. “And pa,” said Isabel, “took me 
with him in the Malabar; for I was very 
lonely, and he wished me to see Uanton, hop- 
ing that the voyage would interest me, as in- 
deed I felt sure that it would. After we 
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were at sea, I thought constantly of the 
Ashantee, hoping we might somehow meet 
with her. But pa said it was not probable, as 
we should sail a long distance from the places 
where she traded. Yet after we passed the 
Cape de Verds, and they told me that the 
coast of Africa was not far distant, as indeed 
I well knew, I could not help imagining the 
white sails of your barque always on the 
horizon. 

“One day we saw a vessel which the mate 
pronounced 4 barque, for he thought he could 
see the gaff topsail (I believe that was the 
name he gave it), but pa said it was a ship. 
Neither vessel had a breeze, and all day long 
we lay within view of each other. 

“That day we had a boat under the ship’s 
stern, for pa told me that some of the seams 
leaked there whenever the sea dashed up, and 
he had sent men over to caulk and repaint 
them. When they returned on board, both 
pa and the crew must have forgotten to hoist 
up the boat; for on looking from the cabin 
windows I saw it close under the ship. It was 
strange they should have forgotten it, and I 
expected soon to hear them man the tackles 
and hoist it up. 

“Then I thought how beautiful it wonld be 
to sail over the ocean in a little boat—to sail 
and sail forever, and be a mermaid! And I 
thought, too, of the distant ship, and won- 
dered where it was bound, and if it were not 
possible that it might be the Ashantee. 

“ Reclining with my head upon my arm I 
could occasionally hear pa’s voice on the 
quarter deck, but it grew less and less distinct ; 
and finally a mermaid with green hair seemed 
to come and smooth my own locks with her 
fin-like hand—and then I slept. 

“I dreamed of the Ashantee and the coast 
of Africa, and imagined myself floating on a 
dark river in a boat—and far up the river rose 
the Ashantee’s masts, looking just as they did 
when you pointed her out to me so long ago 
at the pier. Then another ship seemed to 
pursue me—seemed almost to pass over me— 
and starting with the fright, I awoke. 

“© the bewilderment, the unutterable ter- 
ror! The very thought of it is agony! I sprang 
to my feet and screamed frantically. I was 
in a boat upon the ocean, with no living 
thing in sight! In sleep I must have crept 
from a cabin window and unhooked the 
tackles of the yawl. The wind was now blow- 
ing strongly, and the Malabar might be miles 
away. But O, how my heart leaped when a 
gray object rose te view—I hoped it was pa’s 
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ship. I screamed again and again, and it 
neared me fast. 

“A boat came to my rescue, but none of 
pa’s men were in it. I was taken on board a 

- strange ship, and her crew gathered about me 
speaking in a foreign language, till suddenly 
a man addressed me in English. I had uttered 
something of Captain Moore and the ship 
Malabar, when a voice cried out: 

“*Tsabel! that’s my Cousin Isabel, or I’m a 
Portuguese! What do you think of my shot 
at your sweetheart now, my dear ?” 

“It was Tom Moore, my cousin, and the 
ship was the slaver Canova, but she was dis- 
guised as a whaler. Tom was not one of the 
common hands, but was an agent of some 
slave trader in Brazil. 

“ When daylight came, nothing was seen of 
the Malabar; and what must have been the 
agony of my father! I implored the Brazilian 
captain to sail in search of our ship, but in 
vain—he stood for the coast of Africa. Tom 
at first entreated me to become his wife, and 
he grew terribly angry at my refusal, but the 
captain protected me. 

“On our arrival at the station, Tom inform- 
ed me that Castello, the Portuguese governor, 
would give him fifty slaves for me; and in a 
dispute as to the division of my purchase 
value, he shot the captain in a duel on the 
ship’s deck. The rest you know—but O, what 
can my father think? and where is he to-day ? 
mny poor, poor pa!” 

She wept for her father’s unhappiness; and 
the sable Africans who had gathered about 
us looked on with sorrowful and wondering 
eyes. But hope triumphed—she would see 
him again. O, what a meeting for himself 
and her! and the anticipation shone in her 
bright May-time face with a sweet, glad light. 

We now set out for the barque. The negroes 
had kept faithful guard, and with our beauti- 
ful voyager safe in the cabin, we once more 
got underway. The country of the negroes 
whom we had rescued was a hundred miles 
distant, and they told us that their king had 
abundance of ivory. As there was a good 
breeze and it was but a short sail, we took 
them all on board. Arrived at the place, we 
were received with joyful demonstrations, 
and here we made up the requisite amount of 
cargo. 

Isabel was loaded with beautiful presents— 
ostrich plumes, quills from the bird of para- 
dise, curiously wrought caskets of ivory, and 
showers of golden beads. The negroes almost 
worshipped her as a divinity. 


For Gold and Ivory, 


Now came the day of sailing, and all was 
activity on board the sea-beaten Guineaman. 
Isabel’s bright eyes beamed as she watched 
the stout tars at the windlass, and listened to 
their “heave O!” while the chain came 
rattling inboard. Topsails were sheeted home, 
topgallant-sails and royals dropped from the 
yards, and we were sliding out of the harbor. 

“Hoist away to’gallant yards! Royals, 
there—swig away! Well all! Belay your 
halyards! Haul aft fore and main sheets, and 
board tack!” 

We were off! How happy we were! Isabel, 
as she had before looked for the Ashantee, 
now constantly, swept the horizon for the 
Malabar. I almost smiled at her artlessness, 
What hope of meeting her father’s ship, 
which was bound on a voyage of a year’s du- 
ration? The Malabar, having lain at home 
for repairs, had as yet been but three months 
at sea, and it seemed so dreadful that Cap- 
tain Moore, for nine long months to come, 
must bear that terrible load on his heart! 
Yet Isabel caught at straws, and more 
than once my heart ached as I watched her 
turn tearfully from gazing on the hazy circle 
of the deep. 

“ Get up the chains from below, Mr. Gale,” 
said the captain, on the sixty-third day of our 


‘passage; “if the wind stands we shall be in 


to-night.” 

How beautiful looked the land, after our 
ten months’ absence—beantiful, indeed, 
though barren and snow-clad! 

Isabel remained on deck till the chill at- 
mosphere forced her to retire. It was past 
midnight when we dropped anchor, and 
while we were aloft, tugging away at the top- 
sails, a ship came up, with her sails in the 
buntlines, and as she shot under our lee, we 
heard her chain rattle out. 

“What ship is that?” asked Captain 
Manton. 

“The Malabar, of this port.” 

“Ah, put back, Captain Moore? I thought 
you in China by this time. What’s happened ?” 

“Who is that? Manton? Is that the 
Ashantee 2” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

Then Captain Moore spoke of his great sor- 
row—how he had cruised day and night, but 
all in Vain. His heart was deadly sick; he 
could not continue his voyage, but putting in 
at Cape Palmas had sold his cargo to an 
English house, and returned. 

“Come on board, captain,” said the com- 
mander of the Ashantee, “I have learned of 
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something that may interest you—it concerns 
your loss—pray, come on board.” 

“T will, captain—what is it, sir? I will.” 

Captain Manton going into the cabin, tapped 
at the door of Isabel’s state-room. 

“ Isabel,” he said,“ we are in—all safe at 
anchor. A gentleman is coming on board 
who has heard from your father. Please 
come into the cabin, my child; he will come 
down shortly and tell you all.” 

He returned to the deck, and Captain 
Moore, coming up the gangway ladder, shook 
hands with his brother commander. His look 
was that of one who has passed nights and 
days of unutterable misery. The two captains 
passed towards the companion-way and there 
paused in earnest conversation. There was 
a light step on the stairs, then a flutter of 
drapery, half African, half civilized—an out- 
stretching of fair, round arms, a ripple of beau- 
tiful ringlets, and a wild, glad. girlish ery: 

“Pa, pa! O pa, is it indeed you? My own 
dear pa! I have found you! [I have found 
you!” 


She clung about his neck, and his stout 
sailor arms were clasped tightly around her. 


“O happy love, where love like this is found! 
O heartfelt raptures! bliss begond compare!” 


Next morning both vessels were taken to 
the piers. Captain Moore, in spite of the 
derangement of his original plan, had made 
an excellent voyage; the sorrowful incident 
which had induced him to touch at Cape 
Palmas having brought him there at a time 
when the articles of his invoice were in high 
demand. 

It proved his last voyage also. Wealthy, 
and honored for his sterling character, he 
thenceforth trod the streets instead of his 
ship’s deck—a most agreeable companion for 
those who had seen less of the world than 
himself. 

Should the reader call upon me I would in- 
troduce him to Isabel—show him a leopard 
skin from the wilds of Guinea, and review 
still more in detail the incidents of my voyage. 


HYMN TO NIAGARA. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


As waterfalls are all the 
I thought I'd woo one 


I catch thy gleam 
Shimmering amid a thousand summer leaflets. 
What peals of thunder rend the quiet air! 


Nature’s grandest thought, 
Her noblest God-inspiring epic, wrote 
With pen fresh borrowed from the Infinite, 
Is traced upon thy rainbow-crowned brow, 
Niagara! 


All the world— 
Kings, princes, statesmen, come to kneel 
Like humble pilgrims at thy shrine 

Of grandeur. 


O, what mind— 
What human prodigy of strength—could plot 
The scheme of empire listening here within 
The sound of thy great footfall. 


What hope or grief, 

Though swelling high within the breast of man, 

Dare lift its puny voice in thy great presence, 
O Niagara! 
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When the world 
Moved on in darkness, and the stars of morning 
Sang together, rolled up in majesty to heaven 
Thy deep-toned anthem. 


When the last trump 
Shall sound, and the round earth 
Moves slowly through the silence, 
Still thy great hymn of death 
Shall thunder. 


But thy course 
Must have an ending; and thy depths, 
Naked, and yawning like a sepulchre, 
In that last pale light shall lie 
Revealed. 

Man’s eye 
Shall witness it. Even man, 
Thy puny victim of an instant’s rage, 
From the shining pillars of that brighter world 

Shall look on thee in thy vast ruin. 


Methinks thou knowest this, 
Else, why so hasten? What heaven-sent mes- 
senger, 
What angel wing, brushing thy moonlit wave, 
Has whispered thee thy fate, thy awful doom, 
Niagara? 
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MADAME VICTOIRE’S ENGLISH TEACHER. 


MADAME VICTOIRE’s school was in the 
lower part of the city of New Orleans, num- 
ber one thousand and twenty-six, Rue de la 
Riviere. I remember the number well, for my 
father told it to his agent to whage care he 
consigned me, and the agent repeated it to 
the captain of the steamer, and the captain 
rehearsed it to his clerk, and finally it was 
dinned into the ears, and at last into the con- 
sciousness of a white-headed old negro who 
was to drive me up from the wharf. 

“A tousan’ twenty-six!” said the old fellow. 
“TI know him. Big school! Where de young 
leddies learns all de fine tings!” he said, with 
a pull at his tattered cap and a comical 
grimace. “Madame bery big leddy,” he 
added. 

I drew back into a corner of the carriage in 
a dismal mood. What did I care for her 
great ladyship? I would a thousand times 
rather have been going home to my old black 
nurse Chloe. How happy I had been there! 
Could anything be pleasanter than idling 
away the delicious summer days in the old 
parlor, or gallopping up the river road on 
autumn mornings, or playing at keeping 
house and entertaining friends in the short, 
mild winter? But the war had come and 
broken in upon this sweet, restful home life. 
Already it was a thing of the past. 

My father had accepted a colonel’s com- 
mission in the army, and he at least antici- 
pated a long struggle. It would never do to 
leave me on the plantation, he said. So here 
I was, an untaught, motherless girl from an up- 
river town, ignorant, shy, proud and affec- 
tionate, about to make my debut among 
Madame Victoire’s polished pupils. I dreaded 
it unspeakably, and I shed some bitter tears 
as I lay back in the carriage and watched the 
stately verandaed houses slip by, and wonder- 
ed between whiles how soon we should come 
to Madame Victoire’s, and dreaded to see the 
carriage stop. It did stop at last, and before 
a high colonnaded building with a white front, 
set back in a garden, of which one only caught 
glimpses through the interstices of a magnifi- 
cent hedge that enclosed it and the grounds 
in a wall of living green. | 

‘It was an old-fashioned house with an oriel 
window in the front upper hall, and odd- 
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looking dormer windows projecting from the 
roof. Two or three young faces peeped from 
this oriel window, and I shrunk back, dread- 
ing to alight, and thinking I would give 
worlds were my introduction well over. 

At last there was no shadow of excuse for 
my remaining longer in the carriage, and I 
came forth, came reluctantly and sheepishly, 
followed old Pedro and my luggage up a long 
brick walk that led to the front door. 

When we got there Pedro had to do a deal 
of ringing and thumping, during which I 
patiently waited. Northern people, accustom- 
ed to see entrance doors swing inward almost 
immediately after the bell wire is pulled, 
would have been impatient and surprised at 
such dilatoriness; but I was accustomed to 
the shiftless ways of Southern servants, and 
was not inclined to scold when after ten min- 
utes’ siege a lazy-looking mulatto opened the 
door, handed in my trunks, and shuffled along 
before me to the parlor. 

This was an oblong room with a bay win- 
dow; there might have been an outlook from 
this window upon the garden, but the view, 
whatever it was, was shut out by inside 
Venetian blinds and heavy silk curtains. 
Some light came in, however, where, at 
another window, the upper half of a blind was 
unclosed. By this faint light I made out a 
pretty room, furnished apparently for winter 
use, for the carpet was of a deep maroon with 
a gold cord running all over it in convolutions 
which allured and baffled me; the chairs were 
in terry, in the same dark, warm color; some 
shining fire-irons glittered on the hearth of 
the open stove, and altogether I thought the 
room, though oppressive and glaring this 
genial summer day, would be a cosy retreat 
in winter. A few white vases were here and 
there; one or two pallid statues gleamed 
from their niches, and a few pictures were 
upon the walls. From most of these I turned 
indifferently; they were poor landscapes, 
caricatures of nature. But a portrait hung— 
as I noticed at the time—so that the light fell 
directly across it, attracted me. 

It was a young girl in conventual robes— 
the dress a straight, loose gown of some 
homely gray stuff, high at the neck, leaving 
only the slender white pillar of the throat 
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Madame Victoire’s English Teacher. 


bare, long and close at the wrists, which were 
wonderfully small and delicate. The whole 
interest of the picture centred in the face; 
that was a study, for as ignorant as I was, I 
dimly felt that at the time, for my eyes kept 
going back to it again and again. The face 
was beautiful, but this was not all; a creamy 
olive skin, long, waving hair, drooping eyes. 
But these alone would not have so allured 
me. It was some occult power in the face; 
some hidden spell in the soft eyes. 

I was standing before this picture, gravely 
studying it, when I became aware of another 
presence. There had been no sound, no 
jarring door or footfall, and yet I turned sud- 
denly and looked into a calm, pale, smiling 
face. 

“ Mademoiselle contemplates my portrait!” 
said this lady, whom I knew at once must be 
Madame Victoire herself. 

I stammered some apology, which she 
received graciously. 

“Do you think it like ?” 

“Very like, except, perhaps that you are a 
little older now,” I said, diffidently. 

The faintest shade of crimson stained the 
clear pallor of madame’s cheek. 

“ My friends say that the picture is so like 
me that it might have been taken yesterday,” 
said she, severely. 

I kuew at once that I had made a blunder. 
I don’t think she ever forgave it me. The 
thin red lips, so indescribably full of power, 
and so like in the picture, shut more closely. 
Her manner stiffened at once from its first 
smooth affability, and became curiously 
distrait and distant. 

“ Mademoiselle, the young ladies are now 
in class. Presently they will go to the dining- 
hall. I will send a servant to conduct you 
thither,” she said, and then glided from the 
room. 

So I was alone again, conscious of failure, 
chagrined, frightened and ready to cry. But 
I had not long to indulge my emotions. The 
servant who had admitted me shuffled along 
the hall, fung open the door and drawled 
out: 

“ Mademoiselle will please come!” 

I went as a victim to execution, traversed 
a long hall, descended some steps, and sud- 
denly found myself in a large room where a 
long table ran up and down the centre, and a 
multitude of girls swarmed about. At least 
so it seemed to my unaccustomed eyes, 
though there were not really above ahundred 
of them. 
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“Mademoiselle Peyton, young ladies!” said 
a clear, incisive voice from the other end of 
the room, and instantly the buzzing of the 
hundred voices ceased for a moment, and all 
eyes rested upon me. My sight swam. A 
sense of suffocation came over me. Somebody 
put a glass of water into my hand. I tasted 
and was revived. 

“There! You looked like a ghost just now. 
Was it the air, or were you afraid of the 
girls ?” 

I looked up at my questioner. She was a 
tall girl, with a bright, homely face and a 
curiously disordered dress. She was not older 
than I, but she was at least a head taller. So 
I answered as I would a superior. 

“I am afraid it was the girls. I am very 
diffident.” 

She laughed, but not ill-naturedly. 

“Never mind. We all have to go through! 
it. Between ourselves, if I was a lady like 
madame, and kept a great school like this, ra’ 
find some other way than hers to introduce a’ 
timid girl. But that’s treason. It’s treason’ 
here to criticize any of madame’s doings.” | 

I looked up. I suppose my face asked the 
question as plainly as words could have done, 
“Why do you do it then?” 

My friend laughed. 

“O, I'm not afraid of her. I’m going liome 
at the end of the year.” 

While this talk was going on I was slyly 
observing the girls. It was, as my companion’ 
presently explained, the luncheon hour, 
when the pupils all repaired to the dining- 
hall and partook of small white rolls and 
oranges, melons, or whatever fruit was in 
season. A bit of the light white roll was 
offered me and I found it delicious. I thought, 
though, that the allowance was small, and 
that I might sometime go hungry. As this 
thought crossed my mind I heard madame’s 
voice at my elbow. I started, for I knew I 
had been thinking treason. 

“Terese Lavalle, you may show Madem- 
oiselle Peyton her bed. She is to take little 
Maria Roland’s place. When you have done’ 
this, introduce her to Miss Rose.” 

With this madame glided on. Terese 
Lavalle, for this was the girl who had been’ 
talxing with me, looked at me a minute in 
silence. Then she said, with a droll expression’ 
on her face: 

“You have already offended Madame 
Victoire! How?” 

As we walked along the long hall on our 
way up stairs I told her. 
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, “ Well, you.are an unlucky girl. Madame 
will never forgive you that, depend upon it. 
If there is anything she prides herself upon, it 
is her youthful looks, Nations may decay, 
individuals grow old and perish, but Madame 
Adele Victoire is as immortal as the gods.” 

L laughed at this. 

“T am sure, though, she looks years older 
than her portrait, And that is a nun’s dress, 
too. Was madame ever a nun?” 

Terese shook her head solemnly. Her two 
small black eyes twinkled mysteriously. 


* «Jt would be hard to tell what madame has 


or has not been. I’ve heard queer stories, and 
so will you if you keep your ears open. Some 
say madame is the daughter of a distinguished 
French emigre. Indeed, she hints at this, and 
smiles sadly when the revolution of °48 is 
alluded to; but others intimate that she came 
here poor and unknown, and got into society 
through the good offices of a Mr. St. Clair who 
knew more of her than he ought to; and 
there is a story that she was a dancer in a 
New York theatre—then a teacher of 
languages to the aristocracy of that Yankee 
city, and so got to know Mr. St. Clair. Don’t 
you hate the Yankees?” said Terese, sud- 
denly interrupting herself. 

“No! Why should 1?” 

“Why? Because you are Southern, and 
every true Southerner should hate the 
Yankees. I’m glad you don’t, though, for 
now you'll love Miss Rose. Madame sneers at 
her, and a good many of the girls don’t like 
her, but I love her dearly.” : 

“Who is Miss Rose ?” 

“The English teacher. I am to introduce 
you to her. She classes all the new girls and 
teaches English to the French and Creole 
scholars. Now if you have looked at the room 
long enough we’ll go down.” 

I took another look at it. It was along 
room—long enough for six narrow white beds 
to stand in a row with space between them 
for a wash-stand and chair, and so narrow 
that only an aisle ran along at the foot of 
their beds. But it was very light, and neat, 
and clean. Indeed, as I afterwards learned, 
the whole house was under the immediate 
personal supervision of Madame Victoire who 
was daintily neat in all her ways and 
belongings. 

We went down stairs now into what appear- 
ed to be a small recitation room. Half a 
score of the youngest girls were here, and the 
air was vocal with cries of “Miss Rose!” 
“ Miss Rose !” 
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“Miss Rose, indeed!” said Terese. “ Vir- 
ginia Forrest, why don’t you shout a little 
louder? Don’t you know how deaf Miss 
Rose is ?” 

“No, she isn’t deaf! Are you, Miss Rose?” 
said the child, quite indignant. 

Miss Rose looked around, and seeing me 
smiled and held out her hand. My heart 
went out to her from that moment. I don’t 
know that she was what is called beautiful. 
Her complexion was not so pure as madame’s, 
the contour of cheek and chin not so delicate 
and perfect, her eyebrows were not so ex- 
quisitely arched. But her eyes were brown, 
gentle and kind, and she had a sweet, sweet 
smile that must have been the heart’s sun- 
shine breaking outward. When I grew to 
know Alice Rose better I think I was glad 
that she was not beautiful. I commonly tire 
of beautiful faces. But I never looked at Miss 
Rose without wanting tolook again and with- 
out loving her better. 

“This is Miss Peyton,” said Terese Lavalle. 

Miss Rose held my hand in a soft, warm 
clasp a minute and said: 

“What is your first name?” 

“Josie! O Miss Rose, I wish you would 
call me by it,” I said, impulsively. 

“Thank you, Josie. I like the name and I 
shall be glad to use it. And now sit down and 
let us see what you want to do here.” 

I sat down, and as if she had been my own 
dear elder sister I confessed to, her my igno- 
rance, told her of my loneliness, of my 
mother’s death, my father’s going into the 
army and my utter homesickness and hope- 
lessness till now. 

A little more set her mouth became, a little 
less her color, a little her eye darkened when 
I spoke of my father, and that was all. And 
yet being a Yankee I knew where her sym- 
pathies must be. After half an hour’s talk 
we went away. 

“Isn’t she splendid?” said Terese. “If all 
Yankees are like her I wouldn’t mind beinga 
Yankee myself.” 

This was my first introduction to Madame 
Victoire and her seminary. And months 
went by before anything remarkable occurred. 
In that year I had learned to understand 
madame pretty well. I very quickly found 
that what I learned would depend almost 
wholly upon myself. Madame never risked 
her reputation by attempting to coerce a dull 
scholar. She simply praised, and petted, and 
contented herself with sneering at the incom- 
petent behind her back. 
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Adele Victoire was a Frenchwoman. No 
- other nation under heaven could have de- 
veloped a character so subtle, so unserupulous, 
able, intriguing, plausible and insincere as 
hers. I soon found that there was no escap- 
ing madame’s espionage. While apparently 
the largest liberty was allowed the girls, they 
were in reality kept under the strictest sur- 
veillance. No letter entered or left the house 
of which madame did not master the contents. 
If two or three pupils talked or walked to- 
gether, madame was sure to be within earshot. 
If agirl held a conference with any of the 
under-teachers, madame was a silent, unseen 
witness. She glided up and down stairs and 
through the long halls in soundless slippers; 
her dress never rustled; her light footfall 
never awoke an echo. But always when you 
thought yourself alone she betrayed her 
presence. There was something uncanny in 
it. It gave me an odd sort of shiver to look 
around in the midst of an earnest conversa- 
tion and see madame’s placid face with its 
stereotyped smile. But Terese Lavalle laughed 
at me. 

“ Of course she watches us. It’s a part ot 
her system, that either herself or Father 
Antoine shall be always on duty,” said 
Terese Lavalle. 

Have I spoken of Father Antoine? Madame 
was a devout Catholic; she had a little oratory 
in the back part of the house, whither she was 
often used-to retire. Father Antoine was her 
confessor. More than that he was her friend. 
If any one had influence with madame it was 
Father Antoine. There were stories current 
in the school which substantiated this. For 
the rest the father was a mild-looking man 
enough; close-shaven, with small, keen, dark 
eyes, very low and soft of voice, and gentle of 
mariner. He was known to sometimes win 
holidays for the girls which would not other- 
wise have been granted. Nevertheless not 
one of us liked the father. The aversion, if 
not founded on reason, was based upon in- 
stinct. Even the Catholic pupils—and almost 
all of the French and Creole girls were of 
that faith—shunned Father Antoine ond had 
no good to say of him. 

The under-teachers were puppets of 
Madame Victoire’s, under-paid and dependent 
upon her will—all except Alice Rose. I don’t 
think she ever swerved from the straight line 
of duty, ever praised a pupil or flattered a 
parent to please madame. Indeed, Miss Kose’s 
inflexible ec 
the school. Some of the girls did not under- 
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stand it, some of them laughed at it, but I 
think it extorted the respect of all. 

One day there was a little flurry of excite- 
ment in the seminary. Hitherto madame had 
taken no part in the question of the day. 
Whether she was for Union or Secession 
nobody knew. 

“She’s for her own interest,” cried the 
irrepressible Terese Lavalle. 

A hot discussion sprang up. For me, I was 
of course inclined to side with my people, 
But then my heart clung to Miss Ruse. The 
side she was upon could hardly be wrong. 1 
had a long talk with her, and went away cry- 
ing. I would not believe, and she could not. 

The next morning the girls who rose earliest 
saw a beautiful flag of the Confederacy flying 
from the building. Terese Lavalle rushed to 
Miss Rose and drew her ont upon a baleony. 

“ Behold, madame has defined her position !” 
she cried. 

First, Alice Rése’s face grew white; then, 
two bright crimson spots came on her cheek. 
Her eyes, usually so soft and kind, gathered 
fire. Her lips were set hard together. The 
soul of the woman was roused. : 

I trembled while Terese rallied her. The 
breakfast bell rang suddenly and we all went 
in. Madame Victoire always graced the 
dejeuner with her presence. It was the time 
when important announcements were made 
to the school; when sometimes girls were 
publicly reproved, and teachers dismissed. 
And so everybody looked and listened when 
madame rising from her chair said: 

“ Demoiselles, attention !” 

“ Madame is a natural orator,” whispered 
Terese. 

“You have seen the beautiful flag of the 
Confederacy which I have caused to be 
raised,” she continued, in a resonant voice. 
“] had not thought my sentiments could be, 
for a moment, doubted. I had not believed—” 
here she put her handkerchief to her eyes 
“that I could be thought so ungrateful to the 
generous land that protected me as to desert 
her in herneed. But I have been calumniated. 
Let yonder flag answer the aspersions. Let 
no one dare malign the Institution again. 
One word more—I trust, young ladies, that 
you do not listen to treasonable sentiments. 
I trust, indeed, that no one under my roof 
dare utter them, but if they do I adjure you 
to turn adeaf ear tothem all. Father Antoine 
will return thanks.” 

The father repeated his formal grace. There 
was a moment’s hubbub, and then everybody 
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looked at Miss Rose. She was standing, pale 
and resolute, her eyes gleaming, her small, 
slight figure looking its stateliest. 

| “Madame Victoire.” 

There was instant silence. 

“ Madame, I wish to request an immediate 
release from your service. I cannot live under 
a flag whose adherents are assailing the life 
of my country.” 

Madame smiled, but there was something 


very disagreeable in her smile. 

“Miss Rose, your request shall be attended 
to. Demoiselles, retire!” 

We retired, some of us in tears. Terese in 
a towering passion. 


“Send away Miss Rose, indeed! Is madame 
crazy? Her school will not hold together six 


months. Verily she is insane.” 
But madame was not mad. She had an 
eye open to her mterest. While Miss Rose 


was packing her trunks that night a note was 


put into her hands. She read it. 


“Now isn’t this shameful!’ she cried, 


presently, and burst into a passion of tears. 
Terese picked up the discarded paper. It 
was from madame. 


“Since this morning,” it read, “Madame 
Victoire has learned that no permits will at 


present be granted for leave to go out of the 
ity. Perhaps, under these circumstances, 
Miss Rose will be disposed to recall her resig- 
nation. In that case madame still considers 


Miss Rose a teacher in the seminary.” 
“Shameful indeed! She did it, Miss Rose. 


People have gone North freely until now. 
Ah! madame is not crazy.” 
Alice Rose cried, but how could I do so 


when this little manoeuvre of madame’s was 


the cause of keeping her with us, for Miss 
Rose had no friends anywhere in the South 
and her only alternative was to remain in 
the school. 

After this, things could never be quite the 
same. There was a hostile power in the 
midst and madame distrusted it. The espi- 
onage was more rigorous than ever. 

By-and-by we were quite cut off from the 
outside world. Alice Rose longed for news 
from her friends. One or two Northern girls 
who had not been withdrawn in season now 
stayed perforce. There were battles and 
rumors of battles. Our little community 
shared in the excitement, the anxiety, the 
alarm of the whole country. Occasionally a 
letter came with a heavy, black seal, ora tele- 
gram, and then some girl was sent for to the 
parlor and came back weeping. At such times 
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I trembled and Terese turned white, for 
every male relative she had was in the army. | 
At last the blow fell. A loud ring came one 
day at the door. This was common enough; 
the bell rang loudly many times a day. But 
this ring somehow paralyzed me. I let fall 
my book and looked helplessly to Alice Rose. 

“ My dear, don’t look so,” she said, instant- 
ly. “It may not be for you.” 

But it was. Madame herself looked in, 


“Mademoiselle Peyton and Mademoiselle 
Lavalle,”’ she said, in the smooth voice in 
which I doubt not she would have prophesied 
her own demise. 


Terese and I looked at each other. Then, 


fast clasping hands we went out. 


In the parlor madame read the fatal tele- 
gram. There had been a terrible battle and 
Colonel Peyton and Major Lavalle had fallen. 
O me! we were sisters in misery then. Miss 


Rose comforted us, but no one could lift the 
shadow. 


Soon commands were received from the 
guardian whom my father nad appointed, 
that I was to remain with madame. Terese, 
too, staid. One by one the rest dropped away 


till our number was thinned one half. 


At last one day there came astounding 
news. The Yankees had taken New Orleans. 
Their troops occupied the city; their vessels 
lay at ease in the harbor. Madame looked 
pale and held mysterious conferences with 


Father Antoine, Miss Rose laughed and 


cried for joy. 

“You do not love the South,” I said, re- 
proachfully. “You would be glad to be 
among your own people again ?” 


“Glad!” she echoed. “Glad as a sinner 


would be of peace.” 

“ What should I do it you left us?” I cried, 
the sense of my desolation coming over me 
afresh. 

“Go with me. Be my little sister, Josie; I 
love you!” 

Then I put my arms around her neck and 
in the sweet words of the old Scripture said: 

“Whither thou goest I will go, and thy 
people shall be my people.” 

I said madame held long conferences with 
Father Antoine. One of these was held one 
evening, and the next morning the beautiful 


flag of the Confederacy was missing from its 
place, and the stars and stripes floated there. 
It was an old banner, stained and torn, but it 
was the stars and stripes. It served to display 
madame’s loyalty. At least it was supposed. 
to do so. 
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Miss Rose was half wild with joy. But 
presently she grew restless. 

“ My brother was in this corps,” she said. 
“ He should seek me out if he is living!” 

And then she would tell me stories of that 
young captain, the pride of her far-away 
home. She had a photograph taken before 
she came South, a handsome, boyish face, full 
of intelligence and spirit. Somehow this 


young man assumed heroic proportions in my 
eyes. I echoed the words almost constantly 
upon his sister’s lips: 

“Why doesn’t he come? I wish he would 
come !” 


One day, about a week after Madame Vic- 


tuire’s opinions underwent such a remarkable 
change, Miss Rose was called to the parlor. 
She came back radiant—for even her calm, 
impassive face could shine with emotion. At 
dinner the reason came out. 


“Tt always becomes us to offer succor to the 
needy and ill, does it not, father?” said 


madame, turning her lovely eyes first upon 
him and then raising them te heaven. “I 
have been visited by Colonel Fielding. He 


wishes me to reveive some of his ill and 


wounded men, As a Christian I cannot re- 


fuse. Four of them are to be brought here 

to-night. The two upper servants will nurse 

them. I myself shall have the supervision.” 
A warm color flashed all over Alice Rose’s 


face. 


“Tf you would allow me, madame,” she 


said, eagerly, “I could do it easily. I should 
be so glad.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you have your duties. The 
English studies must not be neglected. I can 
attend to the sick,” said madame, icily. 

The English teacher's fresh color faded. 
All the hope died out of her face. Two great 
tears welled up to her eyes. 

That night the sick men came. Madame 
herself received them, herself saw them nicely 
laid in one of the dormitories used for pupils 
when the school was full. I noticed that she 
kept Miss Rose out of the way while the 
escort was in the house. 

That night I made a bold resolution. I 
would plead for Miss Rose with madame. I 
songht her out the next morning. She was 
pacing up and down her own room when I 
tapped at the door. 

“Come in!” she said. 

But when I was in she scowled upon me. 

“This is an intrusion, mademoiselle. I can 
have no noise here. The sick soldiers are on 


this floor. A young Yankee captain lies very 


i!l in the next room. I have promised Colonel 
Fielding there shall be no a she said, in 
a whisper. 


“T will be careful, madame. But I must 
speak with you—about Miss Rose.” 

Her face grew cold instantly. 

“O,if you would allow her to help nurse 
these soldiers,” I said, earnestly. “She is 
pining for home—she has suffered so long! 


And this would be such a comfort to her.” 
Madame’s face underwent a_ singular 
change. 
“You know not what you ask, my dear 
mademoiselle. These officers are young, 


handsome cavaliers, Miss Rose is susceptible, 


extremely susceptible. She would never do. 
Any love-making in my house would ruin 
me.” 

I laughed, laughed aloud. The idea of Miss 
Rose being too susceptible for a sick nurse 


Was 80 exquisitely absurd, 
Madame flushed angrily. 


“ You have your answer, mademoiselle.” 
I knew by the inflexible, set lips that I 
might as well plead with the great stone 


sphinx as with her, and I went sadly away. 


“A Yankee captain,” said Miss Rose, 


whitening to the lips. “O Josie, Josie, if it 
should be my captain!’ And then she wept 
wildly. 

“Tam so sick with longing for the sight of 


a home face,” she sobbed, piteously. “Only 
think, it is two years since I had a word from 


my dear ones. Arthur may be in his grave. 
I look at the sunbeams every day and wonder 
whether it shines on him too, or whether he 


is hid away in the dark earth, where corrup- 
tion and darkness are. O,1I dream of these 
things all night.” 

I could not bear this easily. I could have 
suffered myself, but I could not see my friend 
droop day by day. That night I took Terese 
Lavalle into my counsels. 

“T will do something for poor, dear Miss 
Rose!” I said. 

“Good! But how?” 

“TI will write a note addressed to Captain 
Rose, and tell him his sister is here.” 

“Miss Rose has written to him again and 
again.” 

“ But perhaps my note will reach hun.” 

“You will put it into the hands of some 
servant and he will give it to Father Antoine 
and Father Antoine will give it to madame.” 

“ But I will try.” 

I did try and it turned out just as Terese 
had foretold. Madame produced my note at 


breakfast and fixed her eye on me. “One of 
the demoiselles had been deteeted in a clan- 
destine correspondence with a Federal officer.” 
And then, while I was overwhelmed with 


shame and confusion, she added that Madem- 
oiselle Peyton would remain in her room 
three days. So I staid in my room three 
days, fasted on bread and water, and came 
out with an unquenched spirit. 

“JT have another plan, Terese. I'll adopt 
madame’s tactics. I’ll lie wait for the Federal 
officers. I’ll speak to this colonel himself, and 
demand if he knows anything of a Captain 
Arthur Rose.” 

“Madame has forbidden any teacher or 
pupil to speak to a Federal soldier.” 


“T defy madame.” 

“Good!” said Terese. 

Poor Alice Rose was all this time ill in her 
room. I think madame delighted inthis. It 
left her free to pursue her own schemes. She 
had never been known to be so affable within 


the memory of scholar or teacher. Every day 
when Colonel Fielding came to inquire after 
his sick men she received him in the parlor, 
was so gentle, so solicitous, that he must have 
thought his invalids had fallen into the hands 
of another Florence Nightingale. 

By diligent surveillance I ascertained that 
Colonel Fielding came at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and that madame descended to 
him immediately. She was always iu a be- 
witching morning toilet at these times. The 
girls all wondered whether the handsome 
colonel was a bachelor, and if not, if madame 
knew it. 

But this is not to my purpose. On the 
morning in question I saw Colonel Fielding 
shown into the parlor. In a moment or two 
madame came down. The two chatted about 
ten minutes and then went upstairs. A half 
hour or more passed, and then I heard 
madame’s mellifluous voice on the stairs: 

“Ah, colonel!” she said, pausing near the 
door, “you cannot guess how sweet it is to 
live under the protection of our own dear 
flag at last. For months have I pined fora 
sight of it!’ And she lifted her blue eyes to 
the beautiful banner. 

Madame little thought who was concealed 
behind the great clump of rhododendron by 
the door, who would have liked to come forth 
and shame her duplicity to her face. 

The colonel made some polite rejoinder, 
and a few more sentences were interchanged. 
Madame was looking charmingly that morn- 
ing. She wore a loose wrapper of rose-colored 
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cashmere ; a girdle confined it at the dainty 
waist; her pretty foot just peeped from the 
hem; her fair, small hands were clasped with 


graceful ease. Her complexion was beautiful 


in its fairness; her eyes eloquent and her red 
lips smiling. The colonel could not have been 
aman and not admired. Yet he showed no 
empressement in his manner. The advances 
came from madame. But he lingered. Brave 
soldier as he was, there was rest and charm in 
the sweet morning, in the fair picture of sky, 
and river, and green park before him, in the 
society of the beautiful woman who seemed 
nothing loth to charm him. But at last duty 
called. 

“I must go back to my work, madame, 


though I would fain delay.” 

“And I to my poor sick men, whom you 
have made me forget,” she said, sweetly. 

An honest color reddened the soldier's 
cheek at this adroit compliment. He lifted 
his hat, however, without rejoinder, and bade 


her good morning. Madame returned it and 
lingered a moment to see him down the path, 
and then closed the door. 

Now the colonel was wont to leave his 
horse at the great gate which opened to the 
drive leading to the stables, and to reach this 
he followed a circuitous path that led away 
through the grounds. Accordingly the mo- 
ment the door closed upon Madame Victoire 
Tran down the straight brick walk in order 
to intercept him. He looked surprised, and 
stood perfectly still when I appeared before 
him from behind the laburnums at the great 

“I wish to speak to you, Colonel Fielding,” 
I said, breathlessly. 

“T am quite at your service!” he returned ; 
and he raised his hat and bowed as politely as 
he had done to madame. Now I had not 
supposed that Yankees were gentlemen. 
Finding Colonel Fielding to be one put me 
quite at my ease at once. 

“Tt is about a young officer who is supposed 
to be in your corps. At least he was in your 
corps. Do you know anything of Captain 
Arthur Rose ?” 

“Captain Arthur Rose?” he repeated, 
blankly. 

“Yes, that is the name. His sister, Miss 
Alice Rose, has been a teacher in Madame 
Victoire’s school ever since before the war. 
She is sadly anxious to hear from him, and I 
ask for her sake.” 

“ His sister—here—in this house ?” said the 
colonel, in a tone of astonishment. 
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“Yes, O, you know him, I see,” I said, 
eagerly. 

The colonel smiled, though he still looked 
puzzled. 

“T know him well. I have just left his sick 


room. Captain Rose lies in yonder chamber.” 
And he pointed to the long south dormitory 
that overlooked the garden. 

It was my turn to be amazed. I stared at 
him a moment incredulous. 


“Can it be possible this is true?” I said, 
stupidly. 

“TI believe my character for veracity is un- 
questioned,” said the colonel, thoughtfully. 

“O,I beg your pardon. Thank you! It 
seemed too good to be true. O, how glad 


Alice will be! Excuse me, sir, I must go to 
her.” And away I went. 

I forgot that madame might see me, and 
entered the front door boldly instead of mak- 
ing a detour by the kitchen asI had intended. 
I ran up to the dormitory where Miss Rose was. 


She lay there among her pillows, looking 
so white that I was almost frightened from 
my purpose. But who ever knew joy to kill? 
So I said: 

“Dear Miss Rose, I have good news, joyful 
news for you!” 


She sprang up instantly, and looked at me 


with pitiful entreaty. “Arthur!” 

“He is here, in this house. He is ill, but 
he is better. And O Miss Rose, you can see 
him as soon as you are able to get up!” 

Without a single word she began to rise. 

“O Miss Rose,” I cried, “are you sure you 
are able?” 

“Yes, Iam able. I can just creep to his 
bed and kiss him, and then come back. God 
be praised! My dear Arthur here!” 

She trembled so she could scarcely dress 
herself; but I assisted her, and at last she 
went out, trembling but happy. Even then 
she did not forget me. 

“Don’t go with me, dear. Madame may 
be displeased.” 

But what cared I for madame then? I 
was in the midst of a revolution, and intoxi- 
cated by success. I went with her to the 
door, saw her totter up to the bed, heard his 
glad cry of “Alice, Alice!” and then sat down 
by the door and cried in sympathy. 

She came out in a little while, and I led 
her back to her room quite exhausted; but 
she rallied soon. Joy had indeed endowed 
her with life. The next morning Miss Rose 
appeared at the table, and when breakfast 
was ended, said, quietly: 
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“ Madame Victoire, since I have discovered 
that one of your invalid officers is my own 
brother, I trust you will not refuse me the 


privilege of nursing him.” 


Madame’s countenance blanched. But 
when was her self-possession at fault? She 
recovered herself gracefully. 

“Your brother! My dear mademoiselle, 
what a charming accident! Your brother! 
Ah, the young capitaine! Mademoiseile, I 


congratulate you. He is my ideal of a hand- 
some, bold knight.” 

What made Father Antoine’s face darken 
at this? The pale, close-shaven grave man 
became for the nonce another being. A new 
puzzle. But then everything about madame 
was a puzzle. 

In the varied events of the days Terese 
and I forgot it. In the first place, the surgeon 
pronounced Captain Rose’s convalescence so 
far advanced that he was able to sit up, and 
he begged of his sister to let him see the 


young lady who had been instrumental in 
reuniting them. So I was privately brought 
in. 

“I am glad to know you, Miss Peyton.” 
And he clasped my hand and looked up at 
me. The haggard face would soon be hand- 
some. My hero pleased me. “1 can’t thank 
you enough,” he added. “Consider me your 
sworn knight henceforth and forever.” 

“Softly, Arthur,” said his sister. “She is 
a rebel.” 

“She is a woman and loves you. I forgive 
her.” 

“For loving me?” said Miss Rose, archly. 

“No; for being a rebel.” 

“T don’t want any forgiveness for that,” I 
said, my Southern blood rising. 

“Tl forget it then,” said he, gently. 

“T can never forget it,’ I said, a tide of 
recollections rushing upon me. “ My father 
gave his life for what he thought a just cause, 
and I should be an ungrateful daughter if I 
ceased to love that cause.” 

He looked at me pityingly. 

“Forgive me, Miss Peyton. I would not 
for the world wound you. I desire only to 
show my gratitude to you for.your great ser- 
vice to me. Let us be personal friends, 
though we are politically enemies.” 

I could not resist this, and so it was settled. 

This was one event, In the next place, 
Colonel Fielding did me the honor to inquire 
for Miss Peyton. He had known my father 
in Congress, and would be glad to pay his 
respects to his daughter. And so, however 
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unwilling she might be, madame was obliged 
to send for me. 

That was the beginning of a series of 
pleasant days. The summer heats presently 
came on. The few pupils who were not 
already gone departed. In fact, Madame’s 
school was virtually broken up. But Terese 
and I, because we had nowhere else to go, 
remained. The great house was now no 
longer silent or kept in restraint. A half 
dozen officers, and among them Colonel 
Fielding, took lodgings with madame, and 
her income from the rent and board must 
have been equal to that drawn from her 
school. 

And she proved a princely hostess. The 
real power of the woman came out now. 
Her social tact was wouderful. She charmed 
all, and ruled so gracefully that her subjects 
submitted without a murmur. We were gay; 
we had charades and petite dramas; we 
danced and sang, and Terese flirted as it 
was her nature to do. And amid it all Father 
Antoine came and went, the same grave, 
silent, pale, gray shadow. 

I don’t know when it first dawned upon 
me that in all this gay company there was no 
presence that Colonel Fielding loved so well 
as that of Alice Rose. His eye sought her 
the moment he entered the room. If she was 
there he was content; if not, a cloud was 
upon him tillshe came. But I found out the 
secret before Miss Rose guessed it. I was 
happy to give my dear friend to this hand- 
some, stalwart Yankee soldier.” But what 
did madame think? 

Suspicion made me sharp-sighted. I soon 
came to the conclusion that madame had 
what her people call a grande passion for 
Colonel Fielding, and that she would sweep 
Miss Rose aside, if she came in her way, as 
carelessly as she would a cobweb. I tested 
her one day. The two were walking up and 
down the veranda. 

“T wonder how Captain Rose likes his 
sister’s prospects ?” I Said, carelessly. 

“Prospects! What? That ugly Yankee 
word! Mademoiselle, explain yourself,” said 
madame, bending a fiery glance upon me. 

“Surely madame has noticed Colonel 
Fielding’s penchant for Miss Rose,” I said, 
softly. “They are a charming pair, her 
blonde fairness contrasts so beautifully with 
his tawny beauty.” 

“Penchant! Ha, ha! Miss Rose is for- 
ward—these Northern girls are. But the 
colonel! Mademoiselle does not know. 
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Mademoiselle is new—so new to society. I 
beg she will not so misinterpret any attentions 
she may herself receive.” 

I could see that madame trembled from 
head to foot. But she had given my pride a 
sharp thrust, and doubtless that consoled her. 
At least, I saw no difference in her demeanor. 

A few days after this Miss Rose did not 
come down to breakfast. -I went up as soon 
as we were through, and found her still in 
bed. She was looking ill. There was a 
bright color on each cheek, and about her 
mouth and temples the peeuliar whiteness 
which indicates disease. But I had hardly 
time to ask a question before the door opened 
and madame came in. 

“Is my dear Miss Rose ill?” she said, 
sweetly, and bent to kiss her. Then she 
shook up the pillows and opened the window 
for fresh air, did, in short, all that I came to 
do, ignoring me utterly. 

Alice Rose did not come down that day nor 
the next. Then madame berself asked the 
surgeon to look in upon her. He did so, and 
pronounced her illness of small account—a 
little debility arising from the warmth of the 
weather, and perhaps over-excitement and 
anxiety in the past. .A few days’ rest and 
some simple tonic would cure her. 

Why, then, did an indefinable suspicion 
haunt me? I could not bear to leave madame 
alone with her, and yet it was impossible for 
me to hinder it. She was indeed a capital 
nurse, light-footed, vigilant, deft and calm. 
Miss Rose declared that her mother could 
not tend her more kindly. 

Yet she drooped day by day. The surgeon 
looked grave. New symptoms arose that 
baffled him. 

“Has she taken anything to-day except the 
medicine I ordered?” he said, one evening. 

“Nothing, doctor, except a few spoonfuls 
of chicken broth. Do you think that could 
have hurt her? Pray look at it.” And 
madame brought the bowl for his inspection. 

The doctor looked, tasted, and sct it down 
almost impatiently. 

“No, no; that could not hurt her!” 

He walked back to the bed, and looked 
long and earnestly upon the patient. She 
had lost flesh rapidly within a few days; her 
eyes were sunken; there was a pinched, 
worn, suffering look, that beeame every hour 
more marked. It was clear that the doctor 
was baffled. He went away at last, madame 
attending him to the door. 

I had been a silent witness of all; but now 
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that the time for action was past, I bitterly 
reproached myself for my cowardice. Why 
did I not boldly divulge my horrible suspicion 
even in madame’s presence? Only because, 
in spite of myself, she had gained over me, as 
over others, an ascendency which it was 
almost impossible to resist. But I hated 
myself for my weakness, and I sat down by 
the bedside, and, hiding my face, cried away 
my shame. 

I heard madame open the door and look 
in, then softly shut it and glide away. She 
was off duty for the time. I must rouse my- 
self and consider what was to be done. 

I opened the door and looked into the 
entry. Madame was not in sight; but there 
was Colonel Fielding, just coming in at the 
outside door. I touk a sudden resolution. I 
beckoned to him. He came up softly. 

“ How is she this morning?” he asked, with 
a look of tender anxiety. 

“Come in and see.” 

He seemed surprised for a moment, but 
presently followed me into the room. I saw 
his countenance change as he drew near the 
bed. 

“My God! Is she so ill?’ And then he 
stooped down and kissed her, muttering some 
inarticulate words. She never stirred from 
the stupor in which she lay. Presently he 
rose up. His eyes were streaming. “O, 
what is it?” 

“She is dying—she is being murdered!” I 
said, passionately. 

He gazed at me in blank astonishment. 

* “ Murdered !” he echoed, in a strange voice. 

At that instant I heard madame’s voice in 
the entry. My instinctive fear of her arose 
instantly. t 

“O, you must go—go—she is coming! Bu 
do not go away. Meet me in an hour on the 
veranda.” 

At first he would have resisted and stood 
his ground, but I think my frightened looks 
prevailed. I had just hurried him out by 
another door, when madame entered by the 
one in ordinary use. 

She saw, I perceived, that something was 
amiss; but she could not guess what. ‘All 
her keen glances could not discover my secret. 

An hour afterwards I thought she was 
established in the sick room for the night, 
and I slipped down to keep my appointment. 
It was quite dark now; a warm mist was in 
the air, and the few stars shone but dimly; 
the veranda, shaded by a luxuriant growth 
of wistarias and other climbers, was in pro- 
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found darkness. I heard Colonel Fielding’s 
voice in a whisper before I saw him. 

“T have waited for you, Miss Peyton. I am 
inexpressibly anxious to know what you 
meant. Is it possible you think there is any 
one here who is practising on that sweet 
girl’s life?” 

He spoke scarcely above a whisper, but the 
intense feeling in his voice made me dread 
lest some one should overhear. Luckily I 
thought Father Antoine was away. But we 
would be cautious; so I said: 

“Come a little further this way. The 
parlor is empty, and the room over it is 
unoccupied.” 

We stepped along softly till we were 
opposite the bay window. Then we both 
stood still and my heart beat hard and fast. 

‘The bay window was open from top to 
bottom. The curtain was pushed slightly 
aside to admit the air, and showed a wax 
candle burning dimly within the room. It 
showed also madame—madame, whom I had 
thought watching over her patient—in her 
night-wrapper, and in close and earnest con- 
versation with Father Antoine. I trembled 
violently, and clung to Colonel Fielding’s 
hand. 

“Shall we go elsewhere?” he whispered. 

But the next instant he stood still and 
listened intently; for he heard his own name 
pronounced by Father Antoine’s lips, and 
coupled with an imprecation. 

“You need not curse the colonel, Antoine,” 
said madam@ contemptuously. “’Tis true he 
has those gifts which most men, you, too, my 
poor Antoine, lack; but that should not 
excite your rage.” 

“Hush, Adele!’ And the priest lifted his 
hand warningly. “I have borne much from 
you, but this I will not bear. Moreover, you ~ 
shall not ruin yourself. You shall not indulge 
this passion for the Yankee colonel. Adele, 
it is folly. He is colder than ice to you; and 
he worships the English teacher.” 

She seemed to quiver with anger. 

“ Will he worship her in her grave, do you 
think? Will his love avail her in her coffin ?” 
she hissed out. 

“Adele, for Heaven’s sake, be careful! You 
are watched. Those two girls suspect you. 
Hark! there may be spies upon us now.” 

The father rose suddenly and approached 
the window. We drew back further into the 
shadow of the vines, Father Antoine peered 
out. The wind went sobbing through the 
wistaria and among the close, clustering 
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trees. Father 
nothing. 

“You need not fear, Antoine. Terese 
Lavalle and Josie Peyton are both sound 
asleep. I saw them asleep before I came 
here.” 

Father Antoine seemed to hesitate; but I 
suppose he concluded that madame’s perspi- 
cacity could not have been misled. He went 
back, and they talked more freely. Madame 
assumed a wheedling tone. 

“Now, Antoine, be good. You know I 
shall detest this Yankee colonel if you give 
me time to come to it,” she said, with a low 
laugh. “But, for the present, I swear I will 
not be thwarted. Ihave always hated that 
meek -faced girl. Has she not confronted me 
before the whole school? I tell you I hate 
her!” 

“But, Adele, you will be discovered. There 
will be an examination, and you will be 
suspected.” 

I felt my hand clasped in a grip of iron; 
but I was insensible to pain, and I held my 
breath for the next word. 

“There will be no examination, and if 
there were, I tell you that antimony does not 
reveal itself—will not to such skill as this 
Yankee doctor possesses,” said madame. 

Father Antoine sighed audibly. 

“Adele, give it up. Let the girllive. Be 
content with my love.” She made no reply, 
but sat tapping her foot upon the carpet. “It 
goes to my heart to see this done,” he said. 

“Your heart!” echoed madafhe, with fine 
scorn. 

“Tt has beat truly for you, Adele, for 
twenty years. I have sacrificed honor, 
religion, everything for you.” 

“You did it of your own choice.” 

“TI did not! You, beautiful fiend, witch, 
sorceress, you compelled me!” 

At this point I missed Colonel Fielding 
from my side. I did not know what was 
coming; I hardly breathed. I let the words 
of this unholy pair pass unheeded. 

After a time, long or short, I hardly knew 
which it was, lights suddenly flashed through 
the hall, the parlor door was flung wide, and 
Colonel Fielding strode in, followed by two 
soldiers. Madame was upon her feet in an 
instant. 

“ Colonel Fielding !” 

“Silence, traitress, murderess! You are 
arrested for attempt to murder! Make ready, 
madame, to accompany these men !” 

Madame’s burning eyes were on his face. 


Antoine could discover 


Madame Victoire’s English Teacher. 


She was whiter than marble, but her com- 
posure forsook her for only a single instant. 

“Your schemes are discovered,” said the 
colonel. “You,” turning to Father Antoine, 
“ will be held as a witness.” 

But the father dropped upon his knees. 

“©O spare her, spare her!” he pleaded. “I 
will take care that she leaves the country. 
She shall do you no more harm. I implore 
you to have mercy.” 

“ Mercy for such fiendish cruelty !” 

Madame’s voice broke in. 

“At least, I may be allowed to retire to my 
room fora moment. You would not take a 
lady away from her home at midnight with- 
out granting her that. You need not fear 
that I will try to escape.” And she smiled 
proudly. 

The colonel assented, but ordered the 
soldiers to accompany her up stairs and wait 
at her door. 

She preceded them as a queen might do. 
They followed respectfully at a distance. She 
reached the landing at the head of the stairs, 
then we heard a fall. The soldiers reached 
her and raised her first. Iran up. Through 
the oriel window came the odor of peaches. 
What was it? 

“She has fainted!” said one of the men. 

Something fell from her dress to the floor. 

“No, she is dead. It was in that vial!” 

They lifted her up gently, and carried her 
down stairs and laid her upon a sofa in the 
parlor. She looked very beautiful and placid. 
Death had done his work swiftly and kindly. 

While we stood around, awed and silent, 
Father Antoine came near. He stooped and 
kissed her cheek. 

' “She was a lady,” he said, softly. “ Princely 
blood ran in her veins. She has known how 
to die bravely.” 

Two hours later, when all the house was 
aware of the awful event, I was passing 
through the hall, and was stayed by the 
sound of heart-breaking sobs. It was Father 
Antoine, who knelt upon the floor beside the 
woman he had loved, forgetting past unkind- 
ness, remembering-only the old tenderness 
and truth. 

Alice Rose recovered and became the wife 
of Colonel Fielding a few months later. 
Terese Lavalle deserted her people for a 
Northern home, won away by the potency of 
love. And to end with a bit of autobiography, 
when Arthur Rose was ordered North to new 
service, I found that good-by was too hard a 
word to be spoken. So I trust never to speak 
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it to him until that day, when, to the one or was not to be awed by danger or disheartened 
the other of us, all earthly things grow faint by hardship. It was the father. Thus the 
and fade, and farewell is said to them all. shadow flitted through the war and was 

Of Father Antoine—chance news came to missed. False to many things which should 
me of a little, pale man in gray, who did holy have been sacred, he was true to his love and 
service on battle-field and in hospital, and his religion. 


A RIVER PICTURE. 


BY HARRY REMICK. 


The river winds above, so far away 
Tis lost to view, and, from the open bay, 
The stately ships glide in, 
Like pearl-white clouds upon a sapphire sky, 
With canvas set alow, aloft they fly, 
All trim, all trim. 


A ruined bridge the verdant banks unite; 

Its rugged stones are mirrored in its light, 
Where sea-weeds rise and fall, 

And barges noiseless float adown the tide, 

While cheery songs from seamen echo wide, 
O’er all, o’er all. 


The long black buoys ’gainst the running tide 
Fret angrily and swerve from side to side, 
And ceaseless vigil keep, 
O’er sandy reefs, and rutted rocks whose forms, 
Expose their jagged points when ocean storms 
Awake from sleep. 


The distant hills rise gently ’gainst the sky, 
And at their base’ three ancient cities lie— 
Three towers gleaming red, 
With gables seamed from many seasons’ storms, 
Whose peaked-roofed windows knew forgotten forms 
Long dead, long dead. 


On yonder point of rocks a fisher’s home 
Stands by the salt waves and the ocean foam, 
Stands by the moaning sea, 
Its occupants have braved the storms of life, 
And, in a peaceful haven after strife, 
They sleep, they sleep. 


One golden beam across the waters dun, 

Thrown from its window by the setting sun, 
Seems like a beacon light, 

That guides the weary fishers o’er the bar, 

Ere yet the shadows coming from afar 
Herald the night. 


And now the waters lose their ruddy glow, 

Yet murmur in their ceaseless ebb and flow 
Requiems for their drowned. 

Chants that, mingling with the sea gull’s scream, 

Are all that break the silence o’er the scene— 
Profound, profound. 
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A WOMAN’S DEFENCE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE, 


“T wouLp like to know how Willis is to- 
night,” said Hiram Brown to his wife, as he 
took a seat at the supper table at the close of 
an early October day, while the shadows of 
evening began to gather about the little 
clearing in which their cabin stood. 

“So should I, Hiram; and if it were not for 
the trouble the children would make, we 
would take them along and sit up with him 
to-night. I know that his wife must be worn 
out with the long watching she has had.” 

“If you were not afraid to stay alone, 
Susan, I would go over and take care of him 
to-night. For us both to go, with the children, 
would only make trouble for her, I’m afraid. 
Willis has been a friend to us ever since we 
came into the wilderness; but we are going 
to lose him now. When I was there yester- 
day, I made up my mind that he could not 
live through the week.” 

“You had better go and stay with him to- 
night, Hiram. It will be lonely here, but I 
am not afraid to stay alone. There have been 
no savages seen in these parts for a long time, 
and I don’t think they will be likely to come 
to-night because you are away. If they 
should, the walls of the cabin are stout, and 
it will puzzle them to get through.” 

“T ought to go, I suppose, Susan; but I am 
almost afraid to leave you and the children 
alone. Still, I cannot think that harm will 
come to you sooner than though I were 
here.” 

“TI am not afraid to stay, and I know, 
Hiram, that it is your duty to go. I know 
that if we were in trouble, he would be the 
first to come to us.” 

“Then I will go, Susan. Make all fast 
when I am gone, and don’t open the door on 
any account unless you hear my voice. 
Should there be any one else there, and I 
not be needed, I will be back by bedtime.” 

Some other conversation ensued between 
husband and wife, and then, when the meal 
was concluded, he arose, and, taking down 
his rifle, carefully examined the priming, 
which he found was to his mind. Then he 
kissed his children, bade his wife not feel 
uneasy, and, stepping out through the door- 
way, he flung his rifle over his shoulder, and 
walked briskly across the clearing in the 


direction of the cabin of his friend, while 
from the open door his wife watched him 
until his form was lost to sight in the deep 
gloom which hung about the edge of the 
forest, which the pale rays of the young moon 
had not the power to dissipate. 

A feeling of loneliness came creeping over 
her as she saw her husband disappear, and 
she realized that she was alone with her two 
young children for the night, in the heart of 
the forest; for the nearest settlement was two 
miles away, whither he was going. It was the 
first time that he had been absent from their 
cabin since they had taken up their abode in 
this place, and a feeling of nervousness, that 
she could not shake off, oppressed her. But 
she strove bravely to overcome it, as she 
stepped inside and carefully closed and 
barred the door, and made everything as 
secure about the premises as possible. Then 
she took her children upon her knees, and, 
sitting by the hearth, upon which the glowing 
embers of a fire were shining brightly, she 
undressed them; then, after hearing their 
evening prayers, she placed them in their 
bed, and sat down beside them until sleep 
closed their eyelids. Then she went back to 
the fire, and stirring up the embers, threw 
some pitchwood thereon, which sprang up 
into a bright blaze, that drove the shadows 
from the room and gave her plenty of light, 
by which she was enabled to work upon a 
garment she was making for her husband. 

Sitting there in the firelight, she tried to 
occupy her mind with the work in her hands, 
and not to think of her lonely situation; but 
this she found was impossible. Try as she 
would, her thoughts were of the savages and 
the atrocities they had committed, and at last 
they amounted almost to terror. She would 
pause with her needle uplifted, with the fear- 
ful expectation of hearing the light footsteps 
of savages outside. 

The minutes lengthened into hours, and at 
last her task was well-nigh done. A, few 
stitches more and the garment would be 
completed, when she would be ready to 
retire to rest, and she hoped to lose in sleep 
the fears which oppressed her, and which she 
could but conceive were foolish ones. The 
last stitch was being taken, when a sound fell 
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upon her ear, which caused her face to 
blanch and her heart to stand still with 
terror. A footstep, light but unmistakable, 
sounded outside close to the door, 

Her work dropped from her fingers, and 
she sat, mute and motionless, waiting for a 


recurrence of the sound. A faint hope, that,. 


after all, it might be her husband returning, 
lingered for a moment in her heart; but it 
was soon dissipated. Again came the sound 
of footsteps, mingled and confused, and she 
knew that a number of savages were about 
the cabin as well as though she had beheld 
them with her own eyes. 

In agony of terror she waited for the next 
movement on their part, which should decide 
what were their intentions towards her. She 
had not long to wait. Again there was a 
sound of footsteps, and then the door was 
roughly shaken, as if its strength was being 
tried. The door stood firmly in its place, as 
she had hoped and expected. It had been 
constructed with an eye expressly to this, 
and now the workmanship of the settler was 
being put to the test. Again the door shook 
and trembled, but with the same result as 
before. 

Then there was a moment’s pause, and 
Susan Brown, with a face as pale as death, 
sat motionless, waiting for what was coming 
next. Her heart beat painfully, and ever and 
anon her eyes went from the door to the bed, 
upon which her children were sleeping 
sweetly, as yet not disturbed by the racket 
without. 

Suddenly a voice from without fell upon 
her ears, It was that of a savage, saying, in 
broken English: 

“White woman open door, or Ingin break 
it down.” 

Mrs, Brown made no reply. Her tongue 
clove to the roof of her mouth, and she could 
not have spoken had it been to have saved 
their lives. There was nothing she could 
have said which would have been to the pur- 
pose. To admit the savages was not to be 
for a moment thought of, and therefore no 
auswer was needed to be made. Again the 
door shook violently, and again the savages 
without demanded admittance, this time in a 
more threatening tone; but they received no 
answer. 

Then for a few minutes there came a 
silence, which, to Mrs. Brown, was more 
ominous of evil than the uproar had been. 
One, two, five minutes passed, and all about 
the cabin was as silent as death. What could 
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it mean? What new plans were they making 
to effect an entrance to the cabin? 

Five minutes more, and still not a sound 
from without. Could it be that they had thus 
tamely given up their purpose and departed ? 
A slight hope sprang up in her heart; but 
the next moment it was rudely banished. 
There was a slight sound, almost beneath the 
spot where she sat, which, to her, seemed 
like the stealthy footstep of a savage. 

Holding her breath, that the slightest 
sound might not escape her, she soon became 
convinced that the savages had by some 
means gained access to the cellar from the 
outside, and that, in the darkness, they were 
seeking for the trap-door which led into the 
apartment where she was sitting. She could 
hear their hands as they moved along the 
floor beneath her, seeking for the trap. As 
yet, they were going wide from it; but it 
could not long be so. They must stumble 
upon it at length, and then the fearful mo- 
ment which would decide their fate could not 
be long delayed. 

Had her own life only been at stake, it is 
doubtful if the woman would have had the 
power to have roused herself to do battle for 
her own existence; but a glance at her sleep- 
ing children awakened her, and sent her 
blood again along its usual channel. Strength 
which she had not thought she possessed 
came to her aid, and she sprang from her 
seat, ready for the fearful task to which she 
was subjected. 

Her husband’s axe stood in one corner of 
the room, and moving lightly across the floor, 
she possessed herself of it. With the first 
movement on her part, that on the part of 
the savages below ceased. Evidently they 


‘were fearful that the scraping sound they 


had made with their hands beneath the floor 
had attracted her attention. 

For full five minutes there was not a move- 
ment on the part of either, and a perfect 
silence reigned in the cabin. Apparently the 
savages below did not move from their tracks, 
and Mrs. Brown stood motionless, with her 
husband’s axe firmly grasped in her hands. 
It was her only weapon of defence, and she 
silently prayed that she might have the 
strength to wield it for the salvation of her- 
self and her children. 

Again came the scraping sound beneath 
the floor, and this time, as if directed by the 
hands of fate, it moved along directly towards 
the trap. There was not a moment to lose, 
and noiselessly she glided along and took up. 
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her station at the foot of the bed, close by 
which the trap opened back to the wall. 
Here, axe in hand, she waited for the moment 
when she should strike the first blow for their 
deliverance. 

No less than three pairs of hands were 
now moving along beneath the floor, seeking 
for an entrance to the room above, and one 
pair of these were close to the object they 
sought. A moment of almost insupportable 
suspense, and the unseen hands touched the 
door, which she saw commence gently to 
rise. The moment upon which so much 
depended had come at last, and she sent up 
one more petition for strength in this her 
great hour of need. 

Slowly the trap came up, until the foremost 
edge was several inches above the floor, and 
then, with a violent motion, it was thrown 
upward, and the hideous, painted, tufted head 
of a savage was thrust up through the aper- 
ture, and glared about the cabin. 

Standing behind the trap, with axe up- 
lifted, Mrs. Brown waited for a favorable 
moment, It came, just as he turned his head 
so that his eyes glared upon her. At that 
moment the axe deseended and went crash- 
ing into his brain, and he sank down into the 
darkness with the trap above him, hiding 
him from her sight. The axe, reeking with 
blood, was again uplifted by the now intrepid 
woman, as she waited for another of the 
savages to slfow his head up through the 
trap. 

For a moment there was a silence in the 
cellar as unbroken as that of a tomb; then it 
was broken by a howl of rage from a couple 
of savage throats. Evidently they had become 
aware in the darkness of the fate of their 
companion, and now, more than ever, were 
thirsting for her blood. Elated by her success 
in thus disposing of one of her enemies, the 
shout of the remaining savages did not dismay 
her as much as it might otherwise have done, 
and at that moment she felt as though 
strength would be given her to effect their 
deliverance. 
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Again the trap was thrown upward; one 

other savage head protruded, and again the 
axe descended, accompanied by the same 
dull, crushing sound, and the redskin went 
down to stretch himself beside his fallen 
companion. 
* But one, she judged, now remained, and he 
was not long in showing himself. The fatal 
axe was again uplifted, and it descended, but 
not with such luck as had previously accom- 
panied it. The arm of the savage turned it 
aside, and he escaped the blow, and the next 
moment he had wrenched it from her hand, 
and she was standing powerless for further 
defence. 

The next moment he attempted to spring 
up into the room, but, as luck would have it, 
his foot slipped upon the rude stairs, and he 
went down again, with the trap upon him; 
and Mrs. Brown, seeing in his mishap a 
chance of escape, sprang upon it, and, exert- 
ing her strength to the utmost, she pulled 
the heavy bedstead, upon which her children 
were sleeping, so that one leg rested on the 
trap, and then, seating herself upon that 
corner, she defied him with all his strength 
to again thrust himself up from the cellar. 

For over an hour she heard the enraged 
and disappointed savage moving about in the 
cellar, seeking to force an entrance into the 
apartment above, and then all was silent. 
Evidently sick of an attempt which had re- 
sulted so disastrously, and which promised 
so little success, he had departed, and left her 
master of the situation. 

It was a long and weary night to the 
settler’s wife, fraught still with fears for her- 
self and children, and for the safety of her 
husband, whom she feared had fallen by the 
hands of the savages before they had attacked 
the cabin; but with the rising of the sun his 
well-known footstep sounded outside, and she 
left her place where all night long she had 
remained above the trap, and gave him 
entrance, glad once more of his protection. 
Then she told, while he listened with amaze- 
ment, of the gallant defence she had made. 
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AILEEN. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Snow-drifts lie deep, and the flower-sprites 
weep, 

And the meadows have lost their green; 

O, the days are drear, and thou art not here 
How I long for thee, darling Aileen! 

Come over the sea, my love, my sweet, 
For my heart with fear and anguish throbs 

When the wild wind sobs, 
And the storms against the casement beat. 


Thine eyes were bright with a tender light, 
When I vowed to thee, darling Aileen, 

That nothing should part us heart from heart, 
Though an ocean might roll between, 

And our lives, alas! be severed wide; 
For a poor man I who worked for bread, 

With no means to wed, 
Till the New World helped me earn my bride. 


’Twas a dreary day, and the skies were gray, 
When I parted from thee, Aileen, 

And thy face was so white with woe and fright, 
I can never forget the scene. 

But I choked my grief with angry pride, 
And I toiled throughout the lonesome days, 

With a far-off gaze 
That sought to reach o’er the waters wide. 


Then my heart at last with joy throbbed fast, 
And I sent for thee, darling Aileen, 

For my task was done, and the goal was won— 
I could claim thee, my own heart’s queen. 

O, why dost thou linger so long, my sweet? 
Must I call on thee ever in vain, 

In sorrow and pain? 
Does no voice in thy heart responsive beat? 


FRENCH—WITH AND WITHOUT A MASTER. 


BY R. B. EDSON. 


Sr.4s SPAULDING had moved to the city, 
bought a “genteel residence, with all the 
modern improvements,” furnished it gorgeous- 
ly, and was fully prepared to enjoy the fruits 
of his good fortune; said good fortune com- 
ing to him in two directions at one time; 
thereby verifying the old adage, “it never 
rains but it pours.” 

Mr. Spaulding had a grandfather—some 
people have—and said grandfather persisted 
in living long after any one thought it un- 
reasonable in him to do so. He was not par- 
ticularly useful, and certainly not an orna- 
mental member of society. He was wretchedly 
poor, and kept that fact prominently before 
the public. People gave him until their 
charity gave out, and then he got along the 
best way he could. He lived alone in a mis- 
erable little hut, and was dirty, and ragged, 
and disagreeable as he could well be. His 
wife had died forty years before, and his one 
son had married, and soon after died also, 
leaving Silas, the sole representative of the 
Spaulding family—or at least he would be if 
“granther,” ever died. People used to specu- 
late upon the matter once, but the subject 
had become stale. No one knew anything 
about his age, but there was a legend in Fair- 
port that he was one of a remnant who 
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escaped shipwreck in the time of the flood. I 
think this was an exaggeration, however, 
though his looks certainly favored the 
theory. 

When Silas married he offered to take the 
old man to live with him, but he would not 
leave his shanty, though he offered no ob- 
jection to receiving donations of food or 
money from him. These he gave him occa- 
sionally, but nothing any one gave him ever 
seemed to improve his condition, and so he 
lived on and vegetated year after year, a 
sort of moral and physical fungus upoa 
humanity. 

But, strangely enough, one day he died. 
And stranger still, under the floor of his mis- 
erable hut (which the owner of the ground 
had torn down immediately, lest in some way 
he should manage to get back again and take 


possession for another century) was found 
buried in little metal boxes odd collections of 
coins—gold and _ silver—bank bills, silver 
spoons, two watches, and a little box of 
jewelry which had belonged to his wife, 
amounting in all to some eight or ten thou- 


sand dollars. There was, among the rest, one 


box containing nearly two hundred gold 
eagles, and one with as many crown pieces. 
This was one of Silas Spaulding’s pieces of 
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good fortune; the other was more magnifi- 
cent in its proportions. 
The father of Silas had gone West just 


after his marriage, and got caught by the 
land speculators, He had only two hundred 


dollars in the world, and with commendable 
enterprise they managed to get the whole, 
giving poor Spaulding a deed of two hundred 
acres of land situated in a “waste, howling 
wilderness,” only there weren’t any trees 
within ten miles of it—or anything else ex- 
eept prairie chickens and fever and ague. 
The latter he brought home with him—or 
rather it brought him home, a homesick, 
pallid, discouraged man. After Silas was born 
the father died, leaving him as a legacy the 
deed of his Western purchase—a worthless 
bit of paper, everybody said. 

But everybody is mistaken sometimes, and 
they were in this case. One day some men 
came to Fairport from the West, and Silas 
found they were from that part of the country 
where his two hundred acre lot was situated. 
To his unbounded surprise he learned that 
said “lot” was now part of a flourishing city, 


and what his father had bought for two hun-- 


dred dollars, was now worth two hundred 
thousand. 

Well, the upshot of the matter was, it made 
a rich man of him, and set him up in the 
style mentioned in the beginning of this 
story. 

It would not be very reasonable to suppose 
that a man with two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars would live in a little one-story 
house in Fairport, and continue the business 
ef catching oysters and blue fish. Silas 
Spaulding did not. Society expects some- 
thing different of a man than that, and aman 
expects something different from society— 
and generally gets it. Silas did. 

At first his new position embarrassed him 
somewhat, but his wife was fully equal to the 
eccasion, always. Women most always are, 
whatever it is. She divined intuitively that 


they must move into the city, and Mr. . 


Spaulding—it used to be Si—must “go into 
business.” 
its furnishings. Who ever saw a woman who 
Was not equal to that, whatever her station 
in life? No one would have supposed, by the 


way she canvassed the merits of “ tapestry” 


and “ royal Wilton,” that she had always lived . 


en a yellow, painted floor. She knew, too, 
that people of wealth and taste had libraries 
and pictures. She knew very little about 
books, but she knew handsome covers, and as 


She also selected the house and 
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they were the most expensive, of course they 
must be the best, and she made her selections 
accordingly. She also bought a few pictures, 


looking more to the gorgeous framing, how- 
ever, than to the pictures themselves, But 


being a modest woman, she decided not te 
hfve statuary—at least, not until the sculp- 
tors grew more liberal in the matter of 


clothing. She had a piano, of course. Every- 
body does who wishes to be considered fash- 


ionable, whether they have any taste for’ 
inusie or not. Like the man in the story, 
who, on being told that his daughter had no 
“ear for music,” declared that “she should 
have one if it cost a thousand dollars,” and 
demanded to know where he could find 
them. 

So Mrs. Spaulding, though her daughter 
Katie very much preferred a pair of oars and 
a boat, to the piano keys—and was really 
skillful in the use of the former, and never 
could be in the latter—resolved that Katie 
should bave a musical ear at any cost! 

Katie was an only child, and after their 
sudden accession to fortune, Mrs. Spaulding 
resolved that Katie should be “ accomplished.” 
And that very naturally led to another reso- 
lution. Katie must make a good match. 

There had been a time when she had hoped 
some day to see her the wife of Clarke Brit- 
tain; but of course that was not to be thoucht 
of now. Mrs. Spaulding was a widow when 
she married Silas. She had married Clarke 
Brittain’s father when the boy was ten years 
old... Mr. Brittain only lived two years after 
his second marriage, and Clarke had always 
made their house a sort of home ever since. 
He had been a devoted student in his youth, 
and had been now for six years the priucipal 
in a flourishing academy two or three miles 
from the city. He was a great, broad- 
shouldered, determined fellow, with an unde- 
veloped mine of love and tenderness in his 
somewhat rough, resolute nature. But he 
was in no sense of the word a ladies’ man. 
His young lady pupils were to him only so 
many clever automatons for evolving math- 
ematical and arithmetical problems. His ° 
studies occupied his evenings when he did 
not go out to a lecture, or occasionally to the 
play. If young ladies sometimes put them- 


selves in his way, he did hot know it. Katie 


Spaulding was the only girl he was really ac- | 
quainted with. He had known her ever since 
she wore bibs, and screamed herself nearly 
into fits because he would not let her pull the 
leaves out of his books. He had carried her 
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over nearly every foot of ground in Patrpert, 
in his arms, and as she grew older had 
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“Yes, I think he is young—at least he is 


and petted, and scolded her alternately. 
Until after the Spauldings came into their 


property, he had never fairly realized that 


Katie was a “young lady.” He ran back 
over the years and reckoned up the age—she 
was eighteen; yes, he supposed she was a 
young lady, and he felt vexed and annoyed at 


the fact. His vexation increased when Mrs, 


Spaulding began canvassing the merits of the 
several wealthy young gentlemen who had 
“paid attentions” to Katie. He was so vexed 
that he didn’t go near the house for three 
weeks. He didn’t intend to go then, but he 
met Katie in the street, and somehow, before 
he hardly knew it, he had walked home with 
her. 

“Come in, Clarke,” she said, coaxingly, 
“you haven’t been here for an age. Mother 
said perhaps you had—had got a girl that 
kept you away—that you was going to be 
married—are you, Clarke?” looking up shyly 
in his face. 

“Married! ZI married? Well, that és an 
idea! Why, Katie, I don’t know any girl but 
you, that is, 1 am not really aequainted with 
any. Candidly, Kate, I don’t believe I ever 
shall marry at all. I don’t think I care to.” 

Katie didn’t answer, but opened the door 
quietly and went in, closely followed by 
Clarke. There was a faint shadow on her 
face, but it soon vanished, and she was the 
old, merry Katie again. 

“TI want to tell you about my French mas- 
ter, Clarke,” she said, sitting down on a little 
stool at his feet in her pretty, childish way. 

“T think it would look better for a young 
lady to sit in a chair,” her mother suggested. 
“You are so childish, Katie.” 

She blushed and started to rise, but Clarke 
put his hand on her arm. 
“Sit still’? he said. 

master.” 

“O yes—Adolph Berenger, that is -his 
name; pretty, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, pretty enough, but what about him ?” 
a little shortly. 

“Well, a good dea). In the first place he is 
teaching me French, which is perfectly de- 
lightful. I didn’t think I should like it, but 


mother said I must study it, all the young 


ladies who were at all accomplished under- 
stood French, and Mrs. Everett recommended 
Mr. Berenger very highly. So father engaged 
him to give me lessons.” 

“Is he a young man? how does he look?” 


“Now about the 


ger than you, I should judge.” But she 
said nothing about his looks. 


“I think Katie has completely captured 
Brian Everett,” Mrs. Spaulding interrupted. 


“Why, has she been setting snares for 
him ?” he asked, coolly. 
Katie flashed a little angry glance at him, 


and then sat industriously picking a pond-lily 
he had given her, to pieces. He had bought 
it of a boy in the street because they were 


her favorite flowers. 
“You are so rude, Clarke,” Mrs. Spaulding 


“To be sure. JI have not fallen heir to a 
fortune !” 

There was a ring just then at the doorbell, 
and very opportunely, for Clarke felt in that 
peculiar mood that it seemed to him that it 
would be a downright luxury to quarrel with | 
somebody. 

Katie sprang up with a flushed face, and 
Mrs. Spaulding said: 

“Tt is Mr. Berenger most likely; it is the 
hour for your lesson.” 

“And mine for an engagement,” Clarke 
said, rising, and with a cool good-morning he 
withdrew. 

He met Mr. Adolph Berenger in the hall. 
His cool gray eyes took him in at a glance, 
from the crown of his perfamed head to the 
tips of his glossy patent leathers. ' 

“T am glad I don’t have to settle his per- 
fumer’s bill,’ Clarke muttered, as the ex- 
quisitely-scented young fellow lifted his hat, 
and stood aside for him to pass. “The idea’ 
of a man’s getting himself up with ‘flavoring 
extraets!’” he continued, savagely, as he 
strode down the street. 

But one thing—and possibly that was what 
fretted him—the fellow was handsome as 
Apollo! He could not deny that; just the 
style of beauty, too, to take the fancy of a 
young, unsophisticated girl. He had not 
liked the way she avoided speaking of his - 
looks, and the more he thought of it the more 
sure he was that Katie’s interest in French 
arose from her interest in the master. 

For the next two months Clarke Brittain 
resolved himself into an amateur detective. 


His evening studies were neglected, and he 


grew thin and nervous, and, his pupils thought, 
just a little irritable. One day he dismissed 
his school at three o’clock, and went up to his 
boarding-house. Shortly afterwards he came ‘ 
out with a very stern face, and went across to 
the stable, and after a short delay, drove’ 
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away in a close carrfage. Mrs. Ellis, his land- 
lady, watched through the blinds until he was 
out of sight. 

“Tam afraid the man aint quite in his 
right mind,” she said, drawing a long breath 
of relief. “He looked so wild and desperate 
like. Ah well! I’ve always heard say that 
too much learning was a dangerous thing.” 

Perhaps she would have felt more nervous 
still if she had seen the pistol but just pro- 
truding from Clarke Brittain’s inside breast 
pocket! 

It was perhaps eight o’clock when he drove 
slowly down the street towards Silas Spauld- 
ing’s. He left his horse in a neighboring 
stable and walked past the house two or three 
times. He had never been inside the door 
since that morning he had walked home with 
Katie. He was not quite positive but he 
might be mistaken as to the nature of certain 
movements which he had had his eye on for 
the last week or two. He hoped he was, but 
he was prepared fur the worst. 

“ Before that miserable French adventurer 
should carry off little Katie, he would shoot 
him as he would a dog,” he said, setting his 
teeth hard together. 

He knew the stable where Berenger had 
engaged a earriage to be called for at eleven 
that night. The carriage was engaged to go 
across the city—some three miles—to the 
wharves. A steamer left for Liverpool at 
eight o’clock in the morning. He had seen 
Katie several times lately—when she did not 
know it—and some change had come over 
her, something had made her restless and 
nervous, and a vivid red burned in her cheeks, 
and her eyes were almost dazzling in their 
unnatural brilliancy. She had the look of 
one iaboring under some strong, bewildering 
excitement which she had not the power to 
escape. 

Katie's room was on the north end of the 
house, and in view of that Clarke Brittain 
stationed himself A little after ten he saw 
her come up to her room, and then all was 
still for perhaps fifteen minutes, and then he 
could see her through the blinds, flitting 
about the room. The rest of the house was 
all dark, and a little before eleven the light in 
Katie’s room went out also. 

“Perhaps I have been mistaken, after all. 
I hope so,” Clarke said, under his breath. 

But just then the faint sound of carriage 
wheels sounded down the street, coming 
nearer and nearer, until within a few blocks 


they paused suddenly. 
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A moment of intense, painfal silence, and 
then the cautious sound of steps, and a mo- 
ment more, and a man’s figure, dimly outlined 
against the dusky gray walls of the house, 
sent his blood in a fierce, fiery torrent to his 
heart. He compelled himself to wait till the 
man, half-leading, half-carrying a little dark- 
robed figure, came down the drive, almost 
within reach of his arm, and then disappeared 
down the street. 

Then he cleared the fence behind which he 
had been crouching, at a bound, slipped round 
to the stable where he had left his horse, 
sprang into the carriage without speaking, 
stopping only to toss a dollar to the sleepy 
stable-boy, and drove down the street ata 
swift pace, carefully avoiding the streets 
through which the other carriage was going. 

Everything depended on his reaching the 
wharf before they did. His horse went like 
the wind, but it seemed to him only a snail’s 
pace, as he held his breath to listen for the 
sound of other wheels on the pavements, his 
forehead covered with a cold perspiration, and 
every nerve strained to its utmost tension. 

To be sure he. knew he might inform her 
father, or even bring an officer to arrest this 
Berenger, but the matter would then become 
public, and Katie should not be made the 
subject of scandal! 

There was no carriage in sight when he 
turned down the street leading to the 
steamer’s wharf. Hastily securing his horse 
as much out of sight as possible, he took up 
his station at the head of the wharf and 
awaited events. 

It was perhaps ten minutes, though Clarke 
always declared afterwards, that it seemed 
longer than the whole of his previous life, 
when a carriage drove down the street slowly, 
pausing just before it reached him, and two 
persons having alighted, it turned and drove 
quietly away. 

Now was his time! With a sensation as if 
liquid ice and fire were chasing each other 
through his veins, Clarke Brittain stepped 
out into their path. 

“Stop!” he said, sternly, “ not another step ! 
Katie, you must go back with me at once.” 

Katie gave a little smothered sob, and took 
a step towards him. But her companion in- 
terfered and drew her back. 

“Let go of her, instantly, sir!” Clarke 
thundered. “Do you see,” putting his hand 
to his breast and lialf drawing out the pistol, 
“T came prepared for an emergency. Do you 
think I would hesitate to put its contents 
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through your black, false heart? Katie, come 
to me at once; this miserable adventurer has 
a wife already in New York. I saw her my- 
self last Saturday. I went there on purpose.” 

With a little cry Katie dropped her com- 
panion’s arm and caught hold of Clarke’s hand. 

“O Clarke, Clarke, save me! save me!” she 
cried, in a little passion of tears and affright. 

Clarke drew her closely into his arms, and 
then turning to Berenger said, briefly: © 

“ Go to Liverpool, or New York—anywhere 
you choose, only never let me set eyes on 
your face again !” 

The fellow turned and slunk away, perhaps 
glad to get off so easily from the angry, pas- 
sionate man who towered like a fierce, fiery 
voleano above him. When he had gone 
Clarke lifted Katie in his arms and carried her 
to the carriage, and got in beside her. 

“ Katie,” he said, as he drove slowly back, 
“why did you do this? Did you love the 
fellow so much ?” 

“O Clarke, I don’t believe I loved him at 
all!” she sobbed. “At least, I am so glad to 
be clear of him, and with you once more. 
But he bewildered and fascinated me, and I 
* gould not seem to help myself. And then he 
talked to me so different from what any one 
else ever did—said such sweet, tender words, 
that I—I—O Clarke! I don’t know how I 
ever came to do this thing,” a little shiver 
convulsing her. “And to think—if it had not 
been for you—” 

“ Little Katie, did you ever think for a mo- 
ment that I should let any one carry off my 
little girl?” he interrupted, tenderly. 

“I expect there will, though, Clarke. 
Mother is bent on my marrying that Brian 
Everett, and I utterly hate him!” she said, 
vehemently. “It was half what I was going 
away for to get clear of him. O dear! I wish 
I had never left dear old Fairport,” breaking 
into a sudden passion of tears. 

“ Katie,” and Clarke Brittain’s firm voice 
trembled a little, “I think I shall have to 
marry you myself to protect you from your 
admirers.” 

Katie only sobbed the harder. 

“ Katie,” this time drawing the wet face to 
his bosom, and taking the little tear-wet 
fingers in his, “I am in earnest, darling. I 
have been looking in my heart lately, and I 
found only you, sweet. What do you say to 
me, Katie?” 

“O Clarke!” struggling to get away, “the 
idea of you talking like that—you who don’t 
know any girls!” 


“TI know one, and I have not the faintest 
wish to know any more. She has given me 
more sleepless nights during the last two 
months than I ever had in my life before.” 

“ Bnt you know you don’t think you shall 
ever marry.” 

“TI know that I shall marry you, Katie 
Spaulding, before I am a month older!” he 
interrupted passionately. 

“But, Clarke, suppose I—I don’t—don’t 
care for you?” she stammered. 

“ Katie!” his voice sharp and quick. 

“What?” she faltered. 

“Tell me quick—don't trifle with me to- 
night of all nights. I have endured so much 
to-night, Katie!” 

“ Well, Clarke, I do suppose I like you a 
good deal. And what is more, if you hadn't 
said what you did to me that morning—you 
remember—about your never marrying, and 
all that, why—why I don’t think this would 
ever have happened, that’s all.” 

“ My blessed little Katie! I will see Papa 
Spaulding to-morrow and get myself appointed 
your guardian, at once. I shall never feel 
safe about you till I do.” 

“O Clarke, I never thought before,” her 
voice taking a tone of alarm, “I am afraid 
they will not consent. I know mother will 
not, for she says I shall never marry any one 
unless they are rich, and you are not rich, 
you know, Clarke.” 

“TI will settle all that, Katie, only give me 
the right—your permission,” he said, eagerly. 

That this was granted is presumable from 
the fact that the next night Clarke Brittain 
asked an interview with Silas Spaulding, with 
the air of a man who meant business. Mrs. 
Spaulding, who had been trying for the last 
hour to entertain Brian Everett, because 
Katie declared her head ached so she could 
not sit up, and had slipped off to her chamber, 
grew suspicious, and for once was glad when 
young Everett took his departure. 

Guided by their voices she came out to 
them just as Clarke was saying: 

“T love Katie as I do my own life—indeed, 
she seems a part of it, she has grown into my 
heart—” 

“O Clarke Brittain! what are you thinking 
of?” Mrs. Spaulding interrupted. “I never 
shall give my consent to Katie’s marrying a 
poor man, rfever!” 

“Ah? then I shall marry her without; for 
Katie Spaulding shall be my wife in one 
month if we both live. You know enough 
about me to know that when I say a thing I 
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mean it. Her father has withdrawn his ob- 
jections, and the matter is settled. NowI 
want to see Katie.” 

“Katie is sick with the headache,” Mrs. 
Spaulding said, crossly. 

“Not so sick but she can see me, I guess. 
Katie darling!’ stepping to the door and 
opening it. 

And “ Katie darling” flew down the stairs 
like a bird. 

“TI thought you had a terrible headache,” 
her mother said, reproachfully. 

“It is ever so much better now, mamma,” 
was the bland reply. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


It was a great mystery among Monsieur 
Adolph Berenger’s pupils, his sudden disap- 
pearance; and more than one “daughter of a 
proud house” cried her pretty eyes half out 
over the mysterious absence of the handsome 
French master. 

Mrs. Spaulding submitted to the inevitable 
with quite a good grace, especially after she 
learned how near they had come to losing 
Katie altogether. But she declares to her 
husband that if she had a dozen daughters— 
which she is very thankful she has not since 
she could not manage one—there should not 
one of them study French—with a master! 
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BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


My Aunt Priscilla was dead, and I was her 
heir; a comfortable fact in theory, but not so 
important in reality, since the inheritance 
consisted only of a rambling old house in the 
country, and invested funds yielding an 
income of about five hundred a year, upon 
which amount my aunt, her cat, and her old 
servant Dorcas, had subsisted for many years 
in a privacy so strict that I had hardly dared 
invade it, even for the semi-yearly call I felt 
in duty bound to make upon my relative, and 
which I am also bound to say was always 
very frigidly received. 

To compensate for her poverty, my aunt, 
however, possessed a very comfortable amount 
of family pride, and never failed to entertain 
me with accounts of the grandeur of the de- 
parted Stanleys, and in especial the magnifi- 
cent state kept up by old Richard Stanley, 

/my respected great grandfather, and the 
builder of the old ramshackle mansion now 
descended to me. In addition to his magnifi- 
cence and his pomp, this ancestor of mine 
was reported to have possessed exceedingly 
bitter tory principles, and living as he did in 
the time of the Revolution, he had espoused 
the royalist side so vehemently as to have 
brought himself into strong disfavor with the 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay, a committee 
of whom had finally waited upon him, and 
after supplementing his natural charms with 
a coat of tar and feathers, had put him on 
board of a fishing-smack, and given him free 
passage to the city of Halifax, where, how- 
ever, he had never arrived, the smack being 
lost upon the voyage. Nor was this all; for 


the news of her husband’s disaster being 
incautiously conveyed to his wife, then resi- 
dent at the old country seat, she had set out 
to follow him to the provinces, but reached 
only a point some fifty miles from her home, 
where she was taken sick, gave birth to a son, 
and died. 

The child, brought home and reared by a 
devoted servant, or rather humble friend of 
the family, grew to manhood, took the correct 
path in politics, and inherited his father’s 
estates, such as were left of them; but either 
the old tory had devoted the bulk of his 
fortune to the king’s cause, or he had found 
means to carry it with him in his enforced 
journey, or perhaps invested it abroad. At 
all events, it had disappeared, and what 
remained, with the exception of the old 
house, was consumed in the process of edu- 
cating the heir, and gaining him a position at 
the bar, where he practised with moderate 
success, and dying in turn, left a small fortune 
to his son, who left a still smaller one to his, 
until finally the family honors and the old 
house descended to my Aunt Priscilla, who 
appreciated them, while my father preferred 
an equivalent in ready money, of which I 
inherited very little. 

So much for the history of the old house, 
and the family who had built and had clung 
to it from generation to generation, with a 
tenacious pride inherited among other traits 
from the old tory ancestor, who had brought 
it from England with him. 

As for myself, Harkness Stanley, I was but 
@ poor artist, with no more money than kept 
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me in bread and butter, cheap clothes, and 
paints and brushes. I was rich, however, 
very rich, for Dora Lee loved me, and was 
going to marry me whenever I could provide 
bread and butter and cheap clothes for two 
instead of one, and now, perhaps, that time 
had come. Five hundred a year and my 
profession! Well, it was not riches, but it 
might be a subsistence, if only Dora’s father 
and mother would so consider it. As for the 
old house, it hardly counted; for my Aunt 
Priscilla’s will forbade my selling or mort- 
gaging it, ordaining that it should descend 
free and unincumbered to my eldest son, and 
failing issue of mine, should be at my decease 
converted into an asylum for decayed gentle- 
women, and named the Stanley House, the 
funds of the testatrix to be applied to its 
support. So that, after all, I had but a life 
interest in my inheritance, unless I should 
become the father of a son, and, as a prelimi- 
nary step, the husband of a wife, which wife, 
as added my heart, must be no other than 
Dora Lee, and Dora Lee’s father was not 
romantic. 

“Show me that you can support my 
daughter in comfort, Mr. Stanley,” said the 
good-humored old wretch; “show me an 
income of two thousand, well, I will even say 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, and I will say, 
take her, with my blessing. Till then I forbid 
the match, and Dora is too good a girl to 
marry against my consent.” 

So she was, and I never even asked her to 
do so, setting my wits to work instead, to 
discoyer how I was to swell my professional 
income to the sum of one thousand dollars, 
it never having yet attained half that amount. 
As for Dora, she was an angel, and bebaved 
exactly as an angel should under such 
circumstances. 

“We are young, Harkness, and you will 
work harder to get me than you will after I 
am with you all the time,” said she, with a 
smile on her lips, but a tear in her eye. And 
I was foreed to admit the charge possible. 
“But you must go and take possession of the 
old house, and see what sort of place it would 
be for us to live in next summer. Perhaps 
papa will hire it, he says, and be will give a 
good rent, and I shall like living there—” 

“Some day you shall live there as its 
mistress,” whispered I; and thereupon the 
conversation branched off into the absurd, 
moonshiny ramifications so well known to 
lovers, so incomprehensible to the rest of the 
world. 
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Three days later the stage-coach set me 
down at the gates of my new domain; for 
although less than twenty miles from the 
city, it was off the line of any railway, and 
preserved an air of seclusion and conserva- 
tism about its whole surroundings almost 
incredible to one who had never visited it. 
Dorcas, my aunt’s venerable servant, siill 
remained in the house, and after some effort 
I succeeded in bringing her to the door, which 
she cautiously unfastened and opened just 
far enough to see who stood without. 

“Itis I, Dorcas; Mr. Harkness, you know,” 
said I, reassuringly. And the old woman, 
muttering some phrase of welcome, dropped 
the chain still securing the door, and bade 
me enter. 

“I was expecting of you some, Mr. 
Harkness,” said she. “The lawyer he said 
you'd be up along the last of the week. You 
didu't come to the funeral, Mr. Harkness.” 

“No, I was sick in bed that day, Dorcas. 
I am hardly well now,” said I, apologetically. 

“Well, you do look kinder pale; but you 

never was so rugged as some. You'd oughter 
go to a warm climate, Miss Priscilla used te 
say.” 
“T know it; but I am not rich enough, and 
I am afraid I never shall be, Dorcas,” said I, 
absently following her to the little back 
sitting-room, where a fire had been lighted 
in anticipation of my coming. 

“There, you set down, and I'll fetch you 
some supper right away, and then see about 
your bed,” said Dorcas, creeping away to the 
kitchen after opening the door of the little 
room, which L nervously entered, half expect- 
ing to see my aunt sitting, as usual, at the 
further side of the fire, between the fire-screen 
with its painted cockatoo, and the old-fash- 
ioned workstand with its queer silk hanging 
bag beneath. 

But the well-worn rocking-chair stood 
empty, and I sank into the opposite one, 
with a vague wish that it had been removed; 
that I had not come just then, still weak and 
nervous as I was from my recent illness; that 
I had a companion; that—in short, I hardly 
knew what I wished, except that I was any- 
where else than in my new home, with my 
Aunt Priscilla’s empty arm-chair confronting 
me, and the whole room suggestive of her 
recent presence. 

I was still struggling with this weakness, 
for as such I frankly recognized it, when old 
Dorcas, returning with a tray in her hand 
and a tablecloth over her arm, proceeded te 


Jay my supper upon the little round table, at 
which I had so often taken tea with my aunt 
on occasion of my half-yearly visits. The 
recollection was not inspiriting, and when I 
pushed my chair back from the table soon 
after, Dorcas exclaimed: 

“Don’t tell me, Mr. Harkness, that you've 
done! Why, it didn’t pay for the trouble of 
getting it, hardly. Well, Pll clear away, and 
then I reckon I'll be off to bed. Yours is in 
Miss Priscilla’s room.” 

“ My bed in my aunt’s room !” exclaimed I, in 
dismay. “ Why have you putit there, Dorcas ?” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Harkness, I’ve gone 
right to work cleaning, and the old house 
needed it bad enough J can tell you. So 
there isn’t a single room that could be slept 
in except mine, and Miss Priscilla’s, and this, 
where there aint no bed. It’s real comfort- 
able up there, for I built a fire as soon as you 
eame, and I guess you'll sleep well. Good- 
night, sir.” h 

“ Good-night,” said I, very doubtfully, and 
yet not liking to further object to the old 
housekeeper’s arrangements. 

The door closed behind her, and I, left to 
myself, proceeded to take a survey of my new 
possessions. Beside the fire stood a tall 
mahogany secretary, with three deep drawers 
at the bottom, a desk above, and at the top 
some bookshelves shut in with doors of queer 
silk, gathered to a rosette in the centre of 
each. In this secretary, as I well knew, my 
aunt kept not only her own papers, but all 
those collected and retained by the succes- 
sive heads of the family from the time of old 
Richard Stanley down. The drawers, the 
desk, and the bookshelves were, in fact, 
crammed with these musty, yellow docu- 
ments, and I resolved to while away the 
evening in looking over some of them. My 
aunt’s keys had been made over to me on the 
reading of the will, and I now took them from 
my pocket and unlocked the desk, not without 
a certain feeling of incredulity at my own 
audacity in so doing. 

“Aunt Priscilla will surely rise from her 
grave to defend these sacred precincts from 
invasion,” thought I, and then balf shuddered 
at my own thoughts, as I proceeded to turn 
ever the bundles of papers, only glancing for 
the most part at the titles endorsed upon 
their backs, in my aunt’s stiff and tremulous 
handwriting. The occupation was neither 
interesting nor enlivening, and as the clock 
struck ten, I was about to give over and go 
to bed, when my hand fell upon a small 
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package, labelled “ Letters of Richard Stanley, 
Esq., to bis wife.” 

With languid curiosity I untied the faded 
bit of ribbon about these letters, and glanced 
them over. Their contents were not remark- 
able, consisting mostly of formal and some- 
what peremptory instructions for the ordering 
of the house and family during the absence 
of its master, who appeared to be in Boston, 
engaged in some secret political intrigue in 
favor of the royalist force. 

The last letter, written just before the 
painful event which closed at once my grand- 
father’s career and bis life, was a little more 
affectionate, and contained sundry admoni- 
tions to his wife to be careful of her health 
and safety in her approaching trial, and to 
leave everything about the house safely and 
in order when she should take to her chamber. 
The letter concluded with this phrase: 


“Remember to take care of my mother’s 
picture if you should fall sick before my 
return. Your affectionate husband, 

“ RICHARD STANLEY.” 


His mother’s picture? I remembered that 
my Aunt Priscilla had once taken mie into 
her own chamber, that chamber which from 
its earliest days had belonged to the heads of 
the house of Stanley, and showed me the 
portrait of a lady dressed in the style of the 
earlier part of the last century, whom she 
introduced to me as my great-great-grand- 
mother, Lady Stanley, of Riching’s Park, 
England, and mother of Richard, who had 
inherited her handsome face and still hand- 
somer property, leaving to his elder brother 
the title and the heavily mortgaged estates 
belonging to the baronetcy. 

This bit of family history, hardly heeded at 
the time, now returned to my mind in con- 
nection with the charge given by my great- 
grandfather to his wife, and as I refolded and 
laid away the papers, I said, half aloud: 

“No wonder he valued the picture, espec- 
ially as he owed so much to his mother; but 
what care could it need during Mrs. Richard’s 
illness? I wonder if it still hangs in Aunt 
Priscilla’s room ?” 

So musing, I finished my work, made every- 
thing secure about the old secretary, lighted 
the candle Dorcas had left ready upon the 
table, extinguished the old-fashioned solar 
lamp, and went up stairs, in a state of mind 
oddly divided between the pride of proprie- 
torship, and a nervous horror of the pus 
and everything connected with it. 
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My first movement upon entering the room 
was to carefully lock both the door by which 
I had entered and the one leading to a small 
dressing room and wardrobe beyond. Then 
I looked to the fastenings of all the windows, 
and thoroughly examined every possible lurk- 
ing-place, or point of entrance to the apart- 
ment. And yet, reader, I am not, generally 
speaking, a coward. It was the atmosphere 
of the place, an indescribable horror in the 
air, which seized upon me continually in spite 
of every effort, and tinctured every thought, 
every feeling, every movement that occurred 
to me. 

Satisfied that the room was secure from 
intrusion, I lighted the two great wax candles 
kept for show in the bronze candlesticks at 
either end of the mantleshelf, threw some 
more fuel upon the expiring fire, and then 
glanced curiously up at the painting above 
the fireplace. Yes, it was as I remembered 
to have before noticed, a three-quarters 
length portrait of a handsome woman in the 
early meridian of her charms, with a haughty, 
and yet somewhat narrow and mean expres- 
sion of face, and dressed in a rich costume, 
whose details I did not then pause to 
discriminate. 

“So this is my great-great-grandmother!” 
exclaimed I, aloud, trying to brave out the 
chilly feeling of horror which seemed settling 
down upon me more and more forcibly in 
this room, above all the rest of the house. 
“Well, grandmother, you may be useful as an 
art study, if nothing more, and to-morrow I 
will carry you back to the city with me and 
give you an easel in my studio. How will 
you like that ?” 

I spoke gayly, and, as I say, aloud; but as 
I live by bread, no sooner had the words left 
my lips than a sharp, sudden current of cold 
wind blew upon my left cheek, and I unmis- 
takably felt the presence of some one close 
behind my left shoulder. I wheeled sharply, 
but saw no one, nor could the minutest search 
discern any trace of any one in my apartment, 
or any means of entering it other than those 
I had already so completely fastened. 

“Nonsense!” muttered I, impatiently,'as I 
set down the candle and began to prepare for 
bed. But all the time I did so, my eyes 
wandered furtively around the chamber, my 
ears were open to the slightest sound, and 
my consciousness alive to the faintest indica- 
tion of any unusual occurrence. More than 
once I glanced at the picture above the fire- 
place, and always, as it seemed to me, the 
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shadow of a malicious smile passed from the ¢ 
lips as I looked, leaving them fixed in the 
haughty curve I had first noticed. 

Filled with a nervous anxiety for which I 
could not account, and which yet I could not 
resist, I hastily finished undressing and 
plunged into bed, leaving all the candles 
burning, and the fire brightly blazing. 

For a long while, hours as it seemed to me, 
I tossed and turned upon a sleepless couch, 
now sitting up, to listen more acutely to some 
little sound in the distant porticos of the 
rambling old house, now resolutely closing 
my eyes and burying myself deep in the 
great pillows, trying to induce the approach 
of a quiet slumber by counterfeiting its 
appearance. 

Either this device or my own physical 
exhaustion at last succeeded, and somewhere 
in the dead watches of the night I fell asleep, 
so profoundly, that, when I finally awoke 
with a start, I was utterly unable to tell for 
some instants where I was, or what was the 
origin of a curious sense of discomfort and 
terror which oppressed me. To add to my 
perplexity, I had fallen asleep with my back 
to the middle of the room, and my face to the 
wall, whose curious and grotesque hangings 
were the first objects presented to my open- 
ing eyes, and struck me as living and moving 
beings, floating dowa upon me from some 
dim unknown, peopled by monstrous shapes, 
whose presence, unseen though they were, 
chilled my very marrow with horror. 

With a sudden nervous motion I threw 
myself to the other side of the bed, turning 
at the same time so as to face the fire and the 
centre of the room. But, as I did so, I shrank 
back aghast, while a cold, prickly tremor ran 
through my whole frame, leaving my skin 
damp with an icy moisture, and my hair 
erecting itself upon my head. 

Before the mirror, upon the old-fashioned 
ebony dressing-table, stood the figure of a 
woman, dressed in a flowing robe or mantle 
of red velvet, fastened at the shoulders, and 
sweeping down to the floor in loose folds, 
while in front, as I perceived by the mirror, 
it fitted tightly to the form, and was orna- 
mented with embroidery of black silk. 

This figure, as I have said, stood before the 
mirror, attentively regarding itself, and, while 
I looked, raised slowly one arm and then the 
other, gazing at each with a melancholy 
gesture, then put a hand to its throat as if 
missing some accustomed ornament, and 
finally turned from the dressing-table with a 
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+ gesture of mute dismay and discontent. 
Advancing to the centre of the room, the 
figure stood perfectly still for some moments, 
the hands locked together, the head bent 
down in an attitude of depressing reverie, 
then slowly turned and looked at me. 

Shivering with terror, and yet impelled by 
some power beyond my own control, I sat up 
in bed and returned the steady gaze of the 
apparition, for such I felt it to be. 

It was that of an old lady, whose haughty 
and yet sordid lineaments, intent expression, 
and even the dress she wore, appeared to me 
strangely familiar, while yet I failed to recall 
the exact return of the reminiscence they 
suggested. Every detail of the costume, from 
the small hood of velvet and lace, to the 
pointed velvet shoes appearing below the 
short skirt of the dress under the flowing 
mantle or train, impressed itself upon my 
mind with such distinctness that I could 
even now reproduce the whole in faithful 
likeness, both of form and color, which latter 
was almost entirely of red, in the dark rich 
shade seen in the garnet, or in fine old port 
wine. The sleeves of the dress, ending at the 
elbow, were finished with deep ruffles of lace, 
and the neck, left open in a long point, was 
decorated in the same manner; but both 
neck, and arms, and the fingers of the small, 
withered hands locked together in front, were 
destitute of any ornament, and I received in 
some mysterious manner an impression that 
this absence of decorations was the reason of 
the discontent and uneasiness apparent upon 
the face of the apparition. While I looked 
she began slowly to move, still keeping her 
eyes fixed upon me, and gliding backwards 
towards the fireplace without obvious motion, 
or any regard to the various pieces of furni- 
ture standing in the way. 

Still sitting in my bed, I watched her 
movements attentively, and she as attentively 
watched me. My eyes were still fixed upon 
her in this intent manner, when, arrived at 
the hearthstone, the figure paused a moment, 
and then began to rise from the fleor with a 
slow, wavering motion like that of a kindling 
flame, and with no apparent exertion of her 
own. Rubbing my eyes, I leaned forward and 
stared yet more intently, Yes, I was awake; 
my sight did not deceive me; what I saw was 
as real as any occurrence of daily life. The 
figure of the woman, with her flowing crim- 
son robes, floated, glided, nay, wavered 
upwards, until arrived opposite the portrait 
of my ancestress it seemed gradually and by 
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imperceptible degrees to become absorbed in 
it, so that I, still eagerly watching, could not 
for several moments tell whether the frame 
enclosed the moving figure or the painted 
effigy. Finally, however, all motion ceased, 
and I saw only the picture, plainly visible in 
the light of the dying candles and the fire, 
which I had largely replenished before going 
to sleep. 

“It is a trick!” muttered I; and was about 
to leap from my bed and examine the picture 
more closely, when, to my inexpressible 
horror, I perceived the figure of. the woman 
in red standing before the mirror, precisely 
as I had first seen her, and examining her 
own neck, arms and fingers with the same 
mournful intentness I had previously noticed. 
Again she turned away with the same gesture 
of annoyance, advanced to the centre of the 
room, and stood looking at me, even more 
earnestly than before, and as I met the 
regards of those eager eyes, they seemed to 
freeze the blood within my veins, and add a 
hundred fold to the terror already consuming 
me. This lasted for a period, which, to me, 
seemed almost interminable, and then the 
figure again slowly retreated, rose and disap- 
peared precisely as before. I watched the 
operation closely, and the moment the picture 
again showed clear and undisturbed, I turned 
my eyes to the dressing-table, prepared in 
some measure to see as I at once did, the 
figure of the little old lady in red, standing 
precisely as I had first seen it. Again it 
turned and came towards me, again stopped 
and fixed its piercing eyes upon mine; but 
out of the very extremity of my terror I now 
took courage, and as the eyes met mine I 
spoke, my voice sounding, even to myself, 
harsh and strange: 

“Who are you, and what do you want of 
me ?” 

If my own voice had sounded harsh and 
strange, how shall I characterize that which 
in reply issued from the motionless lips of the 
spectre, or rather seemed to be formed by 
her, not from within her own person, but 
from the air about her, a purely objective 
process, if I may so describe it? To express 
myself more clearly, the sound seemed to 
float in upon my consciousness, rather than 
to enter my ears in the recognized process of 
auricular communication, and although I 
understood it to be the emanation of the 
spectre’s will, it did not seem connected with 
her in any physical manner. The words 
were: 
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“T am Margaret Stanley. You are my 
descendant.” 

“ Margaret Stanley was the mother to my 
great-grandfather, Richard Stanley. That is 
her picture above the fireplace,” said I, half 
audibly, half in soliloquy. 

“It is my picture; it is I,” said the 
apparition, sullenly. 

“But, madam, you are so much older,” 
stammered I, glancing at the proud beauty 
upon the wall, and then at the pinched and 
shrivelled features of the woman Before me. 

“That is Margaret Stanley in the high 
noontide of her power and beauty; this is 
Margaret Stanley old and impoverished, and 
ready to die, I kept this dress, but I want 
my diamonds.” 

The dress? Yes, I saw now that it was 
the very same with that in the picture, whose 
flowing lines and gorgeous color had im- 
pressed me, even without my own conscious- 
ness, in the hasty view I had taken of it upon 
the previous evening. I was still looking 
curiously from one to the other, comparing 
them by the flickering light of the fire, for 
the candles had all died out, when the voice, 
if I may so call it, of my strange guest again 
broke the silence: 

“T want my diamonds.” 

“Your diamonds, madam? Where are 
they ?” asked I, growing every moment more 
at my ease, as I discovered that even death 
and the lapse of a century had not made this 
woman more or less than purely feminine. 

“TI gave them to Richard,” replied she. 

“Your son ?” 

“Yes. They belonged to my father’s fam- 
ily; they were not my husband’s, and I gave 
them tq my eldest son when he married; but 
I want them. I have always wanted them. 
I did not know when I gave them to Richard 
that I should miss them so sorely. I kept the 
dress, the same I had on when the king called 
me the handsomest woman at his court-ball; 
but I did not keep the diamonds, and I want 
them.” 

“You could not wear them,” said I, 
soothingly. 

“Tf they are worn, it is I that wear them. 
Whenever one of my descendants displays 
them upon herself, I, too, wear them as I 
wore them at that ball; not the gems them- 
selves, mind you, but their essence, their 
spirits, if you can understand me, They are 
matter, and I, an unincorporated being, have 
nothing to do with matter as matter; but 
every object in nature has its spirit, or its 
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and so have my diamonds. When they are 
displayed and flashing out their gorgeous rays 
in the blaze.of a lighted hall, or in the sun- 
light, they are fully alive aud awake, and then 
I see their spirit flashing and glowing upon 
my neck, and arms, and fingers, as I saw them 
once in the substance. But while they are 
shut up, deep and dark in that box, they are 
dead, and cannot come to me, and I miss 
them. I want them.” 

“ But where are they ?” 

“Don’t you know, after all?” asked the 
little old lady, impatiently. “Richard hid 
them behind my picture when he went away, 
and he said to it, “ There, mother, keep them 
safely, for you loved them dearly.” Then he 
went away, and I kept them, I and the 
picture, for we are but one being; we kept 
them safe, as Richard said, for we loved them 
dearly, But now I want them; I want them 
brought to the light and worn, so that I may 
wear them, too. Get them for me.” 

“Shall I really take down the picture and 
look for them?” asked J, with growing 
excitement. 

“ Yes, get them, and Dora Lee may wear 
them when she is your wife.” 

“I will!” exclaimed I. And springing 
from the bed I hastily slipped on some 
clothes, and pushing a chair up to the fire- 
place, stepped up and tried to move the 
picture from the wall. I could not stir it, 
however, and presently discovered that the 
wooden frame was closely screwed to tlie 
panelled wall behind. 

“What is to be done now?” exclaimed I; 
but only the echo of my own voice answered 
me, for the apparition had disappeared the 
moment I made a motion to arise, and 
although I still felt conscious of its presence 
in the room, I could no longer detect it either 
by sight or sound. 

Leaping from the chair, I searched the 
room fur some instrument by which I could 
remove the picture, but found nothing. Sud- 
denly, however, I remembered to have noticed 
upon a table, in the lower hall, a large, screw- 
driver, with some other tools, Jeft there, no 
doubt, by Dorcas, in the course of her house- 
cleaning operations. All my candles were 
burned down, however, and although the fire 
still brightly lighted the chamber, it would 
afford no aid in the search I proposed making. 

“TI must go in the dark and trust to luck,” 
muttered I. And setting the door wide open, 
I began to grope my way along the passage 
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and down the winding stairs. And here 
befell, perhaps, the most wonderful, certainly 
the most startling of all this night’s adven- 
tures, and yet what I tcll is neither more nor 
less than the simplest truth. 

As I extended my hand, searching in the 
darkness for the wall or the baluster to guide 
my descent, it came in contact with another 
hand, a woman’s hand, small, delicate, but 
shrivelled, as if by age, and with a smooth, 
cold touch, more like that of marble than of 
flesh. Starting with terror, I would have 
snatched my own hand back, but the slender 
fingers of that other had closed upon it so 
firmly and with such mysterious force of 
adhesion, that I had no power so to withdraw 
it, and perforce suffered it to remain. Ina 
moment it had become nearly numb, the only 
symptoms of vitality remaining being a dull, 
pinching sensation, like that received from an 
electric battery very lightly charged» With 
this electric force there seemed to enter into 
my organization the will of some other than 
myself, and from that moment I neither felt 
terror, doubt, nor any responsibility as to my 
eourse, being, as it were, carried along through 
all the subsequent occurrences of the night, 
without volition or reflection. 


Swiftly descending the stairs, I crossed the 
hall, passed half-way down its length, and 
although it was so dark that I could distin- 
guish nothing, my hand moved, or rather was 


guided directly to the spot where the tool I 
sought lay, half concealed beneath a number 


of others. The moment my fingers closed 
upon it, the hand clasping mine drew me 
away from the table and towards the stairs, I 
walking as fearlessly and as surely as in the 


broadest daylight, although the way was 
obstructed by furniture, rolled-up carpets, 


and other matters fertaining to the opera- 
tions in progress. 
Passing swiftly up the stairs and through 


the upper hall, I was led to the door of the 
room I had just quitted, and on the threshold 


the grasp of those mysterious fingers was un- 
closed, the prickling numbness in my own 
hand gave place to a fierce burning sensation, 
and a feeling of almost overpowering languor 


and exhaustion seized upon me, as if some 
powerful stimulus had guddenly been with- 


drawn. 

Shaking off this sensation as well as I was 
able, I leaned for a moment against the door- 
casing to recover my breath, which suddenly 
failed me, and then, mounting again upon the 
chair, I began to unscrew the picture from 
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the wall. I had expected considerable diffi- 
culty in this operation, as the screws would 
probably be rusted in, and might possibly 
enough break off instead of coming out. Dut 
as I proceeded, removing one after another 
with the greatest possible ease and certaiuty, 
the idea again occurred to me that something 
more than my own natural powers was 
operating with me, and that although I 
neither saw the figure nor felt the grasp of 
my late visitant, she was yet with me, assist- 
ing in some occult but powerful manner the 
movements which were to result as she so 
ardently desired. 

The last screw was removed, and laying 
down the screw-driver, I took tlie frame from 
off the picture in my hands, gently moved it 
from side to side to make sure that it was 
free, and then lifted it from the hooks upon 
which it apparently hung, and set it upon the 
floor, leaning against the fireplace. But judge 
of my mortification and chagrin in perceiving 
that the wall behind it was perfectly unbroken, 
the panelling of dark wood extending ac 
the whole fireplace, with no sign of any 
opening. 

“What a fool I am!” muttered I, staring 
at the wall in blank dismay; but hardly had 


I uttered the words, when those cold, slender 
fingers once more closed upon my hand, and 
carried it with resistless force to the side of 
the centre panel, where it was pressed forcibly 


up against one of the small ornaments in the 
moulding. Taking the hint at once, I pressed 


still harder upon the knob, and presently felt 
it give way beneath my fingers; but no move- 
ment ensued, until, placing my other hand 
upon the panel, I found that it would now 


slide aside, leaving exposed a small crypt or 


niche about a foot square. Within lay sev- 
eral objects, all of which I hastily took out, 
and leaping to the floor, I stirred the fire to a 
brighter blaze, and then proceeded to examine 
my treasure. 


It consisted of an oblong casket covered 


with shagreen, four small leather bags, and a 
packet of papers. My first movement was to 
open the casket, which, as I suspected, con- 
tained the diamonds, and truly they were 
jewels whose memory might haunt a proud 


beauty, even in her grave. They consisted ot 
a necklace, composed of three rows of dia- 
monds, each having one magnificent gem for 
its central ornament, a pair of bracelets in 
the same style, earrings, an ornament for the 
hair, and several tinger-rings. 

I could not estimate the value of these 
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gems, although I felt that it must be immense, 
and I subsequently found it even more so than 
I had supposed ; but their beauty was at once 
obvious to my artistic although inexperienced 
eyes, as taking the necklace in my hands I 
turned and shook it in the brilliant light of 
the fire, admiring the dazzling and many- 
tinted rays flashed from its surface and almost 
lighting the room with their splendor. As I 
thus amused myself, something, I know not 
what, prompted me to turn and look towards 
the mirror above the dressing-table. 

Owing to its position, it could not have re- 
flected either my figure or the diamonds I 
held in my hands, and yet I solemnly aver, 
that, as I looked, I saw the dazzling glitter of 
those diamonds flashed back from the surface 
of the glass, and not in the confused mass in 
which I held them, but disposed in three 
rows, one above the other, the great central 
diamonds flashing out like suns from among 
the rest. More than this, I caught the glim- 
mer of two braceleted arms raised towards 
the head, and the next instant the figure of a 
star flashed forth, as if that moment adjusted 
in the little velvet hood Margaret Stanley 
wore, 


I glanced down at the casket. Yes, the 
head ornament was a star, although I had 
not noticed it before, and I felt a cold shud- 
der creep over the exultant glow of my dis- 
covery, as I realized the fact that I was not 


enjoying it alone. 
But when I looked again at the mirror it 


was blank, nor could my anxious gaze dis- 
cover sign in any other portion of the room 
of a supernatural presence. Hastily closing 
the jewel casket, I opened one of the leatber 


bags, It was filled with golden coins, mostly 


English guineas, dated more than a century 
back. All the other bags were filled in the 
same manner, and I presently perceived that 
my ancestor, previously to engaging in the 


political intrigues which might necessitate his 
flight at any moment, and were sure to en- 
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danger both his life and his wealth, had 
converted nearly all his property into gold, 
and stored it with the diamonds, which were, 
by the way, more valuable than all the rest 
together, in this safe and secret hiding-place, 
known probably only to himself and his wife, 
whom he charged to be watchful of the 
treasure there bestowed, in that last letter 
upon which I had so strangely stumbled. 

The packet of papers, which completed the 
deposit, were evidences of my grandfather's 
complicity in certain royalist plots for burn- 
ing the city and making away with several 
influential patriots, which plots, had they 
been fully brought home to him, would prob- 
ably have cost him his life more directly than 
they did. But conspiracy and conspirators, 
kingly oppression and revolutionary devotion 
had all passed away together, and I quietly 
put the papers upon the fire, and watched 
them consume to ashes. 

The next day I left the old house, carrying 
with me the treasure, whose existence old 
Dorcas never suspected to the day of her 
death, although, in answer to my close ques- 
tioning, she admitted that there was “some- 
thing queer” about that room, and that Miss 


Priscilla, in her last moments, had grimly 
charged her to prepare that chamber for my 
occupancy on occasion of my first visit to the 
old house. But how much or how little of 
the secret my aunt knew, I could not of 


course determine, 


My gold, when turned to paper and invest- 
ed, yielded an income considerably larger 
than that demanded by Mr. Lee as the con- 
dition of my marriage with his daughter, and 


the wedding took place at once. I never told 


Dora the history of the family diamonds of 


which she is so proud, and although they are 
ludicrously inconsistent with our simple style 
of living, I encourage my wife to wear part of 
the set quite often, for I know that so I best 


reward the shade of Margaret Stanley, 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


“To my kinsman, John Gurney, I hereby 
bequeath, the whole of my earthly possessions, 
except certain legacies herein to be specified, 
provided the said John Gurney shall wed as 
his wife, my niece, Alice Grayson; but in case 
he shall refuse to comply with this condition, 
or shall take to wife any other woman, my 
ward, Marcia Fontenoy, shall be my sole 
heir.” 

John Gurney heard this much of his 
uncle’s will, and no more. As these last 


words fell from the lips of the notary, he 
started up from his seat, by the great gothic 


window, and rushing like one demented 
through the solemn assembly, made his way 
into the open air. In the meantime the 
notary read on, going through the long list of 
minor bequests, which the painstaking old 


master of Gurney Park had made; and then 


the company dispersed. The rustling waves 
of .crape and bombazine rolled down the 
granite steps; and the household was left 
alone in its desolation. 

At the head of the broad stairway, Marcia 
Fontenoy paused, waiting for Alice to come 
up. She came at last, with a gliding, noiseless 
step. 

“Well?” interrogated Marcia, wheeling 
round with a queenly sweep of her trailing 
garments. 

Alice stood silent a moment, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. Then she put out her hand, 
and said, childishly : 

hope you'll be happy, Marcia!’ 

Marcia laughed, a clear, resonant laugh, 
that cut like a sharp blade. 


“No doubt,” she stammered, scornfully, 
glancing back over her shoulder, as she swept 
on to her chamber, “ but never fear, I shall be 
happy, and rich in the bargain.” 

Alice burst into tears; and made her way 
into her own little room, where she sat down 


at the window which overlooked the old 


Gurney burying-ground. Since childhood, 
Gurney Park had been her home, and the old 


man, above whose pulseless breast the spring 
sods had just been heaped, her sole friend and 
protector. She was alone now, utterly alone 
in the wide world. Sitting there in the 
gathering twilight, looking out upon the old, 
yew-shaded burying-place, her tears fell thick 


and fast. A little beyond lay the sea, dark 
and gray beneath the low, seudding clouds; 
the surf coming in with a sullen, thunderous 
beat; and up and down the beach, sharply 
defined against the pale opal of the sky, a 
black, brawny figure, pacing with a restless, 
impatient step. Through her tears Alice 
caught sight of it, and a fiery blush shot up 
to her white cheeks. But the instant after it 
faded, leaving her face whiter and thinner 
than before, while an expression of painful 
decision hardened the dimpling curves of her 


infantine mouth, 


“No,” she murmured, choking down a sob, 
and clasping her hands, “it can never be— 
the foolish dream is over; I can never marry 
John Gurney now.” . 


“Why not, dear?” questioned alow, taunt- 
ing voice, just at her elbow, 


Alice sprang up with a suppressed ery, con- 
fronting Marcia’s dark, haughty face, which 
seemed to glow with lambent fire. 

“Why not?” Marcia continued, smiling 
pleasantly, and putting out her hand to stroke 
the girl's head, “I see no earthly obstacle—he 
is only your cousin—and you know you love 
him, Alice ?” 

The girl grew crimson to the very tips of 
her fingers, and her blue eyes overflowed with 
tears. 


“But, Marcia,” she stammered. 

“No buts about it, child,” the haughty 
beauty interrupted, her jewelled fingers still 
threading Alice’s golden tresses, “I look upon 
the matter as settled—it is evident that your 
uncle desired the marriage, from his will— 


and I desire it too, although it will cheat me 


out of my fortune,” she added, with a gay 
smile. 
“You, Marcia?” questioned Alice, artlessly, 


. opening her tearful eyes in wonder. 


“Certainly—why not? I’ve money of my 


own, child, I don’t covet you your rightful 
possessions. Grandfather Gurney never 
meant me to be his heir—his will is simply 
strategetic. If you were to refuse John 
Gurney to-night, Alice, I should transfer the 
deeds and titles of Gurney Park into your 
hands to-morrow. I’ve no wish to supplant 
you, child.” 

Simple-hearted little Alice drew down the 
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jewelled hand that caressed her golden hair, 
and kissed it. 

“O Marcia, how good and kind you are,” 
she said; “I’m glad you feel so—but it can’t 
be as you say—Joln Gurney loves you, 
Marcia, not me.” 

There was a proud dignity in her manner 
as she uttered the words, but her voice was 
full of tears. A swift gleam lit Marcia’s mid- 
night eyes, and her lips curled with exulta- 
tion, but her voice was gentle and natural as 
she replied: 

“Pshaw, Alice, you’re jealous, that’s all— 
John may have had a fancy for me once, but 
he’s well over it by this time; even if he isn’t 
I'll manage tocure him. Have no fears, dear; 
he wont be hard to win now—wedding you 


brings him the fortune, you know.” 
Alice winced as if struck by a keen blade, 


and all the hot blood in her wounded heart 
surged up to her cheeks. Turning, she left 
the room with a quick step, murmuring just 
above her breath: 

“T shall never marry him.” 


Marcia caught the low whisper, and her 
eyes blazed with triumph. 


“T shall win,” she murmured, passionately. 
“T shall win the fortune, and John Gurney 
beside.” 


In the meantime, this selfsame John 
Gurney coming up from the beach, with a 


scowl on his dark brows, encountered a little 
flying figure midway the great hall at Gurney 
Park. She was gliding past him with noise- 
less, frightened feet; but catching her hand, 


he drew her into the old-fashioned sitting- 
room, with its quaint oaken furniture, and 
smouldering, hickory fire. 

“Alice,” he began, his voice husky and 
doubtful, seating himself just before her, his 
broad, brawny figure casting a giant shadow 
on the wall; “this is no fitting time, I know, 


with the shadow of death still upon our 
threshold, but I must speak—I can’t go on 
meeting you day by day with this suspense 
driving me half mad. I meant to have spoken 
long ago—I was a fool for not doing it—but I 
was poor, Alice, and I looked upon you as 
being Grandfather Gurney’s heir. I didn’t 
expect to inherit a dollar of his fortune my- 
self, and his will startled me beyond expres- 
sion. I’m sorry for it, Alice. I wish he had 
made Marcia his heir, and left us two poor. 
I’m not afraid of poverty; I’m strong enough 
to work for the woman I love; and I love 
you, Alice,” he continued, his brows clearing, 
and his hagel eyes dilating and brightening. 
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better than—I can’t find words to express 
what I feel; and maybe you wont believe me. 
You'll think I merely want the Gurney for- 
tune, because I haven't spoken until now. 
That’s what maddens me so. I wish I could 
use fine phrases, such as women like to hear, 
but I can’t. *Tis a hard thing for a rough 
fellow like me to put his love into words. Bat 
I do love you, Alice, independent of any con- 
sideration but yourself, and I want you to be 
my wife.” 

Alice sat with downcast eyes, all of a 
tremble. Since her earliest memories, Cousin 
John had been her master, her hero, her sole 
playmate and companion, her one ideal of all 
manly nobility and excellence. She loved 


him, a8 only such feminine, tender-souled 


women can love, yet his very presence awed : 
and embarrassed her. For several moments’ 
she remained silent, while John paced the’ 


floor restlessly, then glancing up timidly, she 
said: 


“ But, Marcia; I always thought you loved 


her, John?” 


“ Marcia ! the ——, I beg your pardon, Alice; 
don’t think me a brute, but ’tis really provok- 
ing to have that tiger-cat thrown in my teeth. 
Good heavens! I’d be buried alive sooner than 


marry such a woman. I want a wife that'll 


love me, Alice, and be blind and indulgent to 


my faults and follies, not one that wears her 
claws sheathed in down, ready to fly out 
and scratch at the slightest provocation. 
Love Marcia indeed! I never did, nor never 


shall love any other woman but yourself, Alice, 


and I want you to be my wife. Will you?” 
Alice did not speak, or even lift her eyes, 
but she put out her little, dimpled hand with 
a shy, childish grace. John clasped it in both 
his broad palms and covered it with passionate 
kisses. Then bending down, and searching 


her blushing face with eager eyes— 

“Alice,” he questioned, “do you love me 
better than any one else ?” 

She looked up, her lips quivering, and her 
eyes overflowing with tears. 

“T’ve no one else in the world to love but 
you, John,” she murmured. 

And exacting and jealous as he was by 
nature, looking down into her happy face, 
John Gurney was satisfied. Just then there 
was a faint rustle up the oaken stairway, and 
an instant after, Marcia Fontenoy entered 
her chamber, her beautiful face fairly livid 
with passion. 

“You shall live to repent it,” she hissed, 


“T’ve loved you ever since I was a boy, 
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between her set teeth, clenching her hands 
until the delicate nails grew purple, “as sure 
as God lives, John Gurney, you shall live to 
repent the words you have spoken to-night.” 

But unconscious of her rage and disappoint- 
ment the plighted lovers sat, in the crimson 
shadow of the waning fire, unmindful of all 
things save their own happiness. 

Months passed. It was midsummer at 
Gurney Park. All the old garden-walks were 
redolent with spicy odors; and the quaint 
trellises, and great, arched door-ways were 
wreathed and overhung with roses. The 
household was on tiptoe, making’ ready for 
the approaching wedding; Marcia even busier, 
and apparently more interested than all the 
‘rest. The old-fashioned mansion had been 
finely brightened up; and in one chamber, a 
dainty kind of temple all hung with silver and 
satin, in a great, carved chest that gave out 
pungent odors of camphor-wood, were the 
bridal robes just imported from Paris; clouds 
of snowy, shimmering lace, and wreaths of 
orange blossoms. Twenty times a day, at 
least, Alice crept up to peep at them, with a 
flush on her cheeks brighter than any of the 
summer roses wore. 

One afternoon, in the midst of these happy, 
busy days, the three, John Gurney, Alice and 
Marcia, were out rowing, and gathering 
water-lilies. Coming home at sunset, the 
boat piled up with fragrant, half-blown buds, 
the warm, tinted waves lapsing round them 
with liquid murmurs, Alice, looking out to- 
wards a small islet, espied a great cluster of 
cardinal flowers, glowing like a flame in the 
waning light. Her eyes brightened, and she 
clasped her hands in childish eagerness. 

“0,” she cried, “how beautiful, if I only 
had them!” 

“Had what?” questioned John, looking up 
alertly from his oars. 

“Those cardinal flowers—I love them so 
much.” 

He looked out towards them with a critical 
eye. 
“You should have them,” he said; “ but ’m 
almost afraid to risk the boat out there, ’tis 
rather a dangerous place, but if you say so—” 

“No, no, not for the world;” cried Alice, 
clasping his arm, her face white with terror. 

But as they touched the shore she looked 
back. 

“ What, you want them still?” said John, 
as he lifted her from the boat. 

“ Certainly she does,” put in Marcia, “and 
if you were a bit gallant, you’d get them. I 
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wonder if I should ask you to get them for 


me whether you would ?” 

“Undoubtedly!” replied John, curtly, 
assisting her to the shore. 

A few moments later, sitting at her win- 
dow, and looking out into the gathering twi- 
light, Alice saw a dark figure on the beach, 
and before she could draw her breath, a boat 
shot out in the direction of the islet. Her 
very beart froze with terror, and she sat quite 
still, straining her eyes to watch its fate. A 
short space of terrible suspense, and the little 
boat came back, cleaving the glowing waters 
till they flashed like silver. She saw John 
leap ashore, and approach the house with a 
rapid step, bearing the flaming cardinal 
flowers in his hand. Her cheeks glowed, and 
swift-coming tears blinded her, Her heart 
seemed bursting with excess of joy, to think 
that John had risked so much to please her 
wayward fancy. She arose from the window, 
and stood breathless, waiting for him to come 
up with his offering. She heard his heavy 
step in the hall, and a moment later a servant 
ascended the stairs. Alice drew back, too 
sensitive to appear to be waiting. The girl 
passed her door, with the flaming blossoms in 
her hand, and turned into Marcia’s chamber. 
Alice waited with a strange pang at her 
heart. She heard a few low, earnest words, 
and then Marcia’s delighted exclamations: 

“O dear, how beautiful! And how kind of 
Jobn! Give him a thousand thanks, and tell 
him I shall not forget this.” 

The servant departed, and Alice dropped 
into a seat, with her hands clasped above her 
heart. A moment later Marcia entered with 
the splendid blossoms in her hand. 

“See here, Alice,” she cried; “was there 
ever such a fellow as John? he got them, 
after all.” 

“Not for me!” replied the girl, in a heart- 
broken voice. 

Marcia put down the flowers, and went and 
stood beside her. 

“Don’t be foolish, Alice,” she said; “men 
will do such things, you know. You are as 
good as John’s wife now, and you see he 
don’t mind about being so particular as he 
once was. It was real gallant in him to get 
these flowers for me, wasn't it now ?” 

Alice made no answer, but hiding her face 
in her hands began to sob like a child. 

“O Alice, for mercy’s sake don’t,’ Marcia 
continued. “I wouldn’t have John know of 
this for the world; he’d have no patience 
with a jealous woman. You must win him 
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over by gentle means, dear. Come, come 
now,” she went on, a strange gleam lighting 
her black eyes, “dry your tears. You need 
not be troubled, John has a foolish fancy 
for me, I'll admit, and it seems a little hard 
for him to get over it; but he’s as true as 
steel; he’ll not break his troth. Besides, you 
bring him the Gurney fortune, you know; 
that’U hold him fast enough, But you shall 
have no more trouble on my account, Alice,” 
she added, mournfully ; “I’m going away from 
Gurney Park forever; then you'll be happy.” 

Alice rose to her feet with a white, decided 
face. 

“No, Marcia,” she said, faintly, “ there’s no 
need of that, I’m going away myself.” 

“Alice, are you going demented?” Marcia 
cried, with well-affected surprise; “ don’t talk 
so silly, child. Sit down, and promise me 
you'll forget this foolish affair, and never men- 
tion it again, or I'll call John at once and tell 
him the whole story.” 

“T shall say nothing about it, Marcia; you 
may depend on that,” she replied, quietly. 

“That’s a good girl; and now I'll throw 
the hateful things away,” Marcia continued, 
tossing the cardinal flowers from the open 
window, “and John shan’t be foolish any 
more. Good-night, dear!” 

“ Good-night, Marcia,” said Alice, looking 
after her, with an unfaltering resolve in her 
blue eyes. 

“Shall I make the coffee for you, John?” 
asked Marcia, on the following morning, mak- 
ing her appearance in the breakfast-room, in 
a robe of saffron-hued cashmere, embroidered 
with purple, and sprays of fresh heliotrope 
trailing from her hair. 

“Where’s Alice?” said John, looking up 
from his paper. 

“Tndisposed perhaps—she’s not down.” 

“Send up and see, will you ?” 

Marcia rang fora servant, and despatched 
her to Alice’s room. She returned almost 
instantly. Miss Alice was not in her room, 
and had not slept in her bed. John cleared 
the hall and stairway at a few bounds, enter- 
ing the prim little chamber, so characteristic 
of its owner, with a great thrill at his heart. 
The drawers and toilet-cases were open, and 
rifled of their contents, and on the table lay a 
note directed to himself. He tore it open 
with an unsteady hand, and read: 


“Dear Jonn:—Forgive and forget me. I 
am going away where you will never see me 
again. I hope you and Marcia may be 
happy. 17 ALICE.” 


For a moment or two he leaned against the 
wall stunned and speechless; then he rushed 
down the stairs, and into the room where 
Marcia stood. 

“Woman, fiend,” he gasped, hoarsely, 
seizing her arm, “ thisis your work; you have 
driven her away.” 

Marcia laughed lightly, shaking off his 


grasp. 

“ Don’t be absurd, John,” she said; “she’ll 
come back, no doubt, and then you'll be sorry 
for all this.” 

“No, she wont come back,” he thundered, 
“and you've sent her away. I see it in your 
eyes. By the God that made me, if you were 
not a woman I'd strike you duwn at my feet. 
Away, out of my sight; this roof shall not 
shelter you another night.” 

“Is it your roof, John Gurney?” 

“Yes—mine by Felix Gurney’s will—for 
Alice Grayson shall be my wife, or no otlier 
living woman.” 

Marcia turned away, quailing before the 
wrath she had. evoked; and before nightfall 
Gurney Park was left tenantless; and the 
poor cardinal blossoms, the cause of all this 
sudden trouble, lay trampled and faded 
beneath the window. 


Years went by. John Gurney had searched 
everywhere; he had offered rewards, and 
published advertisements, but in vain. Alice 
never came back, nor could the least trace of 
her be discovered. At last, heart-sick and 
worn out with suspense, he left his native 
land, and went forth a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. Over mountains, and through 
burning deserts, amid the ruined towers of 
Baelbec, and in the lonely haunts of the ac- 
cursed city in the Rock, everywhere where 
the foot of man could penetrate, he went; 
coming back after a lapse of years, with silver 
hairs upon his temples, and furrows of care 
upon his brow. Marcia, convinced at last 
that the game, for which she had staked so 
much, could never be won, had married a 
foreign nobleman, and was reigning a brilliant: 
star in some distant city; and Gurney Park 
was still desolate. 

On a bright spring afternoon, John Gurney 
walked up the broad avenue leading to the 
great arched gateway; a sorrowful, hopeless 
man, with a nameless void in his heart that 
nothing could ever fill. The birds in the 
bowers chattered to welcome him, the great 
crimson roses shook out their rarest perfume. 
But he walked on sadly, with bent head and 
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contracted brows. Just five years before he 
had rowed across to the islet to gather the 
cardinal flowers for Alice. The remembrance 
brought a film of tears to his stern eyes. 
Passing the old graveyard at that moment, he 
caught sight of a slender figure flitting ghost- 
like amid the solemn yews. A few steps more, 
and they stood face to face. 

“Alice!” 

She did not speak, but stood before him as 
white and still as sculptured marble. 

“Alice, in God’s name, speak—is it you, or 
your ghost ?” 

“Tt is Alice,” looking up with her old 
smile. 

He put out his arms to clasp her, but drew 
back at a sudden thought. 

“Why did you leave me, Alice?” he said, 
sternly, “and make all my life so desolate, 
knowing that I loved yon so well?” 

“TI thought you loved Marcia!” 
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“You knew better—I told you so!” 

“ But you gave her the cardinal flowers!” 

A sudden light dawned in his eyes. 

“T did not—I sent them up to you.” 

“O John!” 

“On my soul, Alice, I risked my life to get 
them for you!” 

“And you have loved me all these long, 
long years, John ?” she continued, with over- 
flowing eyes. 

“All these long years, Alice. But I’m an 
old man now—my hair is turning gray; this 
terrible sorrow has told upon me. But my 
heart is as young as ever, and I love you still. 
What do you say, Alice? Will you flit out of 
iny sight again, or am [ to be happy at last ?” 

She fell into his outstretched arms with a 
cry of passionate joy. 

“You shall never be unhappy again, John,” 
she sobbed, “ if I can help it.” 

And she kept her word. 


MY GUARDIAN. 


BY MISS H. R. HUDSON. 


InsTEAD of doing my tasks, I had been 
sitting idly in my desk all that bright winter 
afternoon, building air-castles and dreaming 
day-dreams as young girls will; and I came 
sauntering home in the sunset, in spiritless 
fashion, wondering why my life had never 
been what I wanted it to be, but-had always 
gone on just the same, without a bit of variety 
er pleasure in it.’ For I did not find pleasure 
in the Philosophy, German, etc., that filled up 
my schoolhouse, the everlasting music, or the 
sitting at home evenings in stald propriety, 
with Mrs. Mechlenberger and my guardian 
for company. I did not love Mrs. Mechlen- 
berger, and I had been afraid of my guardian 
ever since I was a little girl, and he, an austere 
young man of five and twenty, had made me 
say the multiplication tables to him evenings. 
He had taken me to live with him when I 
was five years old. I was seventeen then, but 
nothing about the house had changed. Its 
stately front looked down on the city street 
. just as grandly—its great rooms were just as 
magnificent and gloomy as ever. As for my 
guardian and his housekeeper, one was per- 
eeptibly graver, the other perceptibly older— 
that was all the difference; and sometimes I 
used to wonder a little fretfully, if things 
would go en thus until I was an ok woman 


and my guardian or Mechlenberger died. 

I was by no means in a hurry to reach 
home that night. It was quite dusky when 
I came into my chamber, and tossing off my 
hat and cloak sat down by the fire to thinka 
little longer. I was scarcely seated, however, 
before there was a knock on the door, and a 
maid appeared to say that my guardian 
wanted me in the library, “ and he had waited 
so long he would be glad if I would come 
immediately.” 

I went immediately, wondering greatly at 
this unexpected summons. 

My guardian was sitting at his desk, writing 
busily. The lamps were lighted and the 
curtains drawn closely. He only nodded and 
pointed me to a seat as I entered, then went 
on with his letter, while I waited with what 
patience I might. It was a rare thing for me 
to be admitted into this sanctum where Mr. 
Roscoe passed most of his time. It was a 
large and lofty room, carpeted and curtained 
with crimson. Numerous irregularly shaped 
alcoves and recesses were lined with books, 
and a smaller apartment separated from this 
by a curtain held the greater part of the 
library. The room was filled with rare pic- 
tures and peopled with statues, I used to 
think Mr. Roscoe cared more for their silent 
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company, than for all the world outside. I 
sat watching him this evening as I leaned 
back Inxuriously on my lounge, and wonder- 
ing if he did or not—but his face told no 
tales. It was a dark, thin face, quiet and 
haughty—one of those faces that rebuked 
scrutiny rather than rewarded it. He finished 
and sealed his letter, then turned towards 
me. 

“You kept me waiting and I have kept you 
waiting,” he said. “You were late home 
from school to-night ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“T have sent for you for two reasons; first 
to tell you that I am going abroad for a year; 
I leave to-morrow night.” 

“You are going abroad?” I echoed, in 
amazement. 

“To Italy. You will remain with Mrs. 
Mechlenberger and pursue your studies as 
usual, but for fear you might find the house 
lonely, I have decided to close it, and have 
engaged rooms at the —— House. It may be 
that you will find the change pleasant.” 

I was quite certain of it, but only assented 
with a cool “Very likely,” knowing Mr. 
Roscoe’s dislike of superlatives. 

“Do you mean to remain only a year?” 

“That is all. 1 find it impossible to avoid 
going, and that is the shortest time I can give 
myself.” 

There was a silence between us. My 
guardian stood looking down at the fire 
gravely, and I had some dim idea of saying I 
was sorry, then checked myself to wonder if 
Iwas. The pause lasted so long that I half 
rose thinking he was done with me. 

“One moment. You remember there were 
two reasons why I wished to speak to you. 
To tell the truth, I hardly know how to say 
what I intended. I believe I had forgotten 
you are only a schoolgirl yet.” And Mr. 
Roscoe glanced at me critically, as I stood be- 
fore him in the firelight. “How old are you, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Seventeen years and six months.” 

“Almost as much a woman as you will be 
at twenty-one. A young lady at seventeen 
ought to have definite ideas of her future. 
What are yours ?” 

“Rather vague ones, I’m afraid,” I answer- 
ed, smiling a little as I thought of my wasted 
afternoon. 

“Well, what is the substance of them ?” 

“They’re too fanciful to be put into words.” 

“You want to try the world, perhaps; 


young people usually do. They wont accept 


the statement of experience—they want to 
beat back and ‘forth in it, till they have found 
for themselves that it is all full of misery, ana 
wrong, and oppression. Then they are satis- 
fied. Does your life here content you ?—has it 
contented you thus far?” 

I was about to answer, “Not always,”’but 
changed my mind and replied with a doubtful 
“ Yes.” 

“Yet you will be glad three years hence 
when you are your own mistress ?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“T know you will be glad; and yet—I am 
telling you this because I think you are old 
enough to hear it now—your father died of 
despair, because this world, that looks pleas- 
ant, used him so cruelly; and your mother 
died of grief for his loss; but the world gets 
a great deal of credit for benignity in spite of 
occasional roughness.” 

Mr. Rescoe’s dark face grew gloomy as he 
spoke, and he began to pace rapidly up and 
down the room. I stood watching him, 
wondering and dismayed. 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” 

’ “Tt would have been quite useless. I tell 
you now as a warning, lest you trust the 
future too entirely. What you know of your 
parents’ history is substantially correct. I 
have only explained it.” 

Looking backward, I remembered a room 
with wide, sunny windows that let the eye 
look out over fields and up into breadths of 
blue sky. I remember a lady’s face, white 
and patient, with tears often upon it, anda 
kind voice that used to tell me stories winter 
evenings. Mr. Roscoe’s face used to be there. 
I used to study it then as now. It was very 
kind when he spoke to her. Many times I 
had heard her call him her best friend. 

“Ah, you were so kind to them!” I said. 
“T can remember how you used to comfort 
poor mamma; but I never knew why she 
died, and I never saw my father. Tell me 
about them now, Mr. Roscoe.” 

“There is little to tell. Your father was 
robbed legally by his dearest friend. Robbed 
of everything.” 

“You have never told me I was left penni- 
less, sir,” I interrupted, hastily. 

“Chut, child! You were not left. I begged 
you of your mother, and had you fora charity. 
We will leave all this now, if you please, and 
come back to what we were saying. You are 
seventeen years and six months old. Have 
you ever thought whether you wish to 
marry ?” 
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_ He asked the question straightforwardly, 
never ceasing his pacing to'and fro, and 
,searcely doing me the honor to look at me as 
I stood there surprised and hesitating. I first 
blushed at the question—I believe all women 
do blush at the wrong times—and then laugh- 
ed at his odd way of putting it. 

“No sir,” I answered, briefly. 

“Right,” said Mr. Roscoe, with a little ap- 
proving nod. “In that case you can think of 
it now more clearly. My other question was 
this, Will you marry me?” 

I stood looking at him with every emotion 
gone out of my mind and every expression 
out of my face, save simple astonishment. 
Could I believe my ears? Here was the 
clever Mr. Roscoe, a man more than twenty 
years my senior, who had filled the place of a 
father all my life, asking me to marry him! 

“Do you really mean it, sir?” I inquired, 
at last, breathlessly. 

, Mr. Roscoe turned round, smiled a little at 
my attitude and my face, and answered, 
* Certainly.” 

Seeing my surprise still unabated, he went 
on quietly: 

“I mean it with modifications. I do not 
ask you to marry me to-morrow—and I do 
not expect that you will regard me as a hero 
or aprince. It would not be easy to deify 
me, so I need not speak strongly as respects 
the last particular. I merely inquire if, at 
some future time, when you have seen some- 
thing of the world, we will say, and get ready 
to begin living in earnest; when you have 
finished growing up, you will marry me— 
always providing there are no slips of incli- 
nation and no slips of chance.” 

“Suppose I don’t improve,” I suggested 
gravely. “You are calculating on that, aren’t 
you?” 

“Not in the least.” 

I reflected. I thought what a fine thing it 
would be to be called Mrs. Roscoe, and have 
people know that such a clever man as my 
guardian was my husband. I thought how 
kind he had been to me, what a fine house 
and how much money he had—and ‘having 
got through this strange jumble of thought, I 
took my resolution suddenly and said: 

“Yes.” 

“Very good; but if you had considered 
longer it would have been better. Do you 
suppose you will be sorry for what you have 
said to-morrow ?” 

“No. Certainly not.” 

“Til take you at your word,” said my 


guardian, “ and I'll help you to be consistent 
iflean. Excuse me if I have been sarcastic, 
and choose which of these rings you'll wear 
to remember me.” 

He unlocked a drawer in his desk and drew 
out a tiny velvet case, wherein lay three fairy 
circlets set with gems that sparkled like 
points of fire, laid it on the table before me 
and left me to choose at leisure, while he re- 
sumed his meditative pacing. 

“T’'ll have the opal,” I said, after trying the 
three many times over. “People say opals 
are unlucky, but they’re beautiful.” 

“The opal. I’m glad you're not super- 
stitious; and now—why the clock says eight 
and you have had no supper. Don’t stay any 
longer to-night.” 

Accustomed to obey my guardian literally, 
and having had no time to take into account 
the change in our relations, I went out at 
once and ate a solitary supper, expecting all 
the while to wake up and find I had been 
dreaming, and continually looking to see if 
the ring was really on my finger. 

The next morning Mrs. Mechlenberger 
met me on the staircase at seven o'clock, and 
informed me that my guardian had break- 
fasted early and hurried away to attend to 
some business affairs. 

“ He said he would be back at noon,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Mechlenberger, drearily, drawing 
her breakfast-shawl round her and glancing 
out at the chilly gray sky with an involuntary 
shiver, “and I suppose we must learn to do 
without him.” 

I did not go to school that morning. It 
pleased me better to sit down by myself and 
look at the ring again; when I was tired of 
that I found a novel and stationed myself in 
my chamber window to watch for Mr. Roscoe’s 
return. 

About eleven a heavy fall of snow com- 
menced. The romance I was reading did 
not prove interesting, so I dropped the book, 
and fell to speculating about my own romance 
and watching the snow and the passing 
people. Two o’clock—three o’clock—the 
maid came up to see if I wanted dinner and 
was sent down again. Half past four—I had 
abandoned my book in despair, and sat won- 
dering vexedly why he did not come. Five 
o’clock—and the train would leave at six. 
“Why didn’t he get back ?” 

It was dusky in the street, and the lamps 
were lighted when he did come. I heard him 
hastily directing the servants about his bag- 
gage in the hall below, while the eab waited 
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He was shaking the snow from his heavy 
cloak, and endeavoring to comfort Mrs. 
Mechlenberger, as I came down the stairs. 

“I can’t stay for supper, for I have only 
fifteen minutes in which to catch the train; 
but I can provide myself on the way. I hope 
the arrangements will all be satisfactory; if 
not, mend them as you wish. Don’t forget 
my valise, John. Where is Elizabeth ?” 

“Here,” I answered, from my station on 
the stairs. 

He came up to me hastily—laughing at my 
dubious face. 

“ Tired of the ring yet?” he questioned. 

“ No.” 

“ Well, a short wooing should make a sure 
wedding. Try and make my letters do for 
me awhile; and if you get tired of it remem- 
ber I may be getting tired too. Good-by, my 
dear—good-by.” 

He only paused to shake hands with Mrs. 
Mechlenberger—to nod a final adieu to me, 
and hurried out again into the storm. The 
cab whirled off through the driving snow and 
the darkness, and the housekeeper and I 
turned back to the lighted parlors and began 
to realize that we were left alone. 


A month after, we were settled in our new 
quarters, and, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Courtney, Mr. Roscoe’s sister—in whose eyes 
I acquired an immense deal of importance as 
soon as she knew I was engaged to my guar- 
dian, I was being made ready to be “ brought 
out.” Mrs. Courtney had taken rooms close 
by us and the days were a continual merry- 
making. School was abolished as derogatory 
to a young lady’s dignity. “And how can a 
young lady attend to her Greek and Meta- 
physics,” argued Mrs. Courtney, “ when she 
has to attend to her dressmaker? She can- 
not; therefore let her do the thing that is 
most important.” Music, however, was 
sanctioned, and a tiresome Italian came to 
teach me every morning; but, after his hour 
was over, the rest of the time was “ devoted 
to frivolity.” Calling, riding, theatre and 
opera-going and discussion of costumes were 
the principal occupations. To my shame be 
it written, I considered all this perfectly de- 
lightful. The novelty, the interest of new 
scenes, and the sudden esteem into which I 
had grown, were all very pleasant; but it 
happened in some unaccountable way, that I 
missed Mr. Roscoe. It was incomprehensible, 
for I used only to see him for a half hour at 
twilight, when he took time for resting. He 
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used to come into the parlors like a breath of 
fresh air, always bringing something or other 
that was new or interesting—wake Mrs. 
Mechlenberger up and set us both talking; 
and his quick wit and queer criticisms, with 
the fashion he had of dragging all sorts of 
subjects to light and ferreting out something 
new in each one—was sufficiently funny. I 
missed the variety that he had, somehow or 
other, put into my life—perhaps I missed him 
for his very oddities. If I had had the time, 
and if his later character of lover had not 
seemed so very unreal, I suppose I might have 
dreamed a wonderful set of day-dreams. 

Mr. Roseoe’s letters, however, seemed 
especially calculated to set day-dreams by the 
ears. They were mostly brief—containing 
terse and rather powerful descriptions of 
whatever he thought would interest me, 
kindly inquiries and advice. My letters were 
catalogues of places I visited and people I 
saw. I was quite too much in awe of Mr. 
Roscoe to show him any of my thoughts and 
feelings. 

So the time went on, and the lovers of art 
in the city were electrified by the advent of a 
new star—a young French artist of extraordi- 
nary merit. He had come unannounced by 
fame—had taken a studio—had exhibited a 
picture, “Shylock and Jessica,” and immedi- 
ately the name of his admirers was legion. 
His natural enemies—critics and brother 
artists—consented to be carried away by the 
tide of enthusiasm, and wornout gentlemen 
of leisure who on principle had disparaged 
and treated with just contempt “the daubs 
that the world calls pictures,” condescended 
to become interested. In order to be fashion- 
able, Mrs. Courtney and I went to see the 
picture. 

I can never describe that painting as 
ought. It was not a picture, it was a little 
bit of reality made permanent. Everything 
was actual to the beholder, and if he forced 
himself to analyze, he found himself wonder- 
ing what colors could possibly have produced 
that subdued golden glow of an: Italian after- 
noon that filled all the airy spaces, and warm- 
ed all the shadows that the painter had 
created? Was that sky, that let the eye see 
into its deeps of blue, and that far-off, sunny 
perspective, only living on the canvas? There 
was a broad stairway, in shadow, its balus- 
trades and pillars rich with antique carvings. 
A doorway opening from it was guarded by 
the sculptured heads of griffins. Just within 
this door, through which a flood of sunshine 
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poured, steod the figure of the Jewish girl. In 
one hand are the keys she has just taken 
from her father. She is listening to the Jew, 
who does not look at her, but turns his face 
aside somewhat as he speaks; and the dark 
eyes are at once joyful and apprehensive, 
hopeful and sorrowful. It is a face of rare 
beauty, but it does not please. It is smooth 
and subtle, and there are lines of craft about 
the mouth that the smile cannot hide. The 
artist makes you fee) that there is a contra- 
diction in Jessica. She can be sweet and 
gentle—she would be so, if she may serve 
self thus; she cannot, and she is cruel and 
deceitful, as naturally as she was kind. It 
was strange how Jessica’s look told you all 
this; how you pitied her first, because the 
face seemed appealing, and hated her next, 
because it also was triumphant. It did not 
weary the gazer, this countenance—for it 
never looked the same twice; all emotions of 
hope or joy, fear or sorrow, seemed to be in 
it, and to gain the mastery of it in turn. 

The face of Shylock. A haughty and 
gloomy face, sensitive and passionate. Heavy 
lines of care upon the brow and eyes that are 
melancholy; but the mouth is coarse, the 
lower face is square. You see in the face the 
bitter sorrow that oppresses him when he 
thinks of the wrongs of his people, his stub- 
born pride and fierce anger. He hiinself is 
weary of the world and its injustice. He has 
never been able to cope with it—he never 
has been abie to repress the insolence of this 
impertinent rabble that insult him. 0, if he 
might! if he might yet before he dies! And 
yet he is an old man—hated and despised. 
Life cannot last long, and it is of no account. 
Death may come when it will. 

I learned to know Shylock and Jessica 
when I saw this picture; and I learned what 
art is, for the first time. The attraction the 
painting possessed for me was so great that 
Mrs. Courtney was obliged to remonstrate. 
Our morning ride invariably ended there, 
and when I was once seated comfortably be- 
fore the picture it was impossible to induce 
me to leave it. Mrs. Courtney found no great 
pleasure in waiting on my motions, and, in 
self-defence, proposed to purchase a small 
duplicate and hang it in my rooms. 

“I never knew you were so fond of paint- 
ings,” she said. “Why hasn’t your taste been 
cultivated ?” 

“Mr. Roscoe had me take a few lessons in 
oils, but the summer vacation came and we 
went to the sea-side. I never had another 


teacher, but 1 painted alone. I love it dearly.” 

“I wonder James sbouldn’t have let you go 
on! I remember you used to tint flowers 
very cleverly. Why don’t you resume your 
lessons now ?” . 

“TI don’t know.” 

“ My dear! you have such a habit of saying 
you don’t know, and letting everybody under- 
stand by it you don’t care. I’m sure it would 
be nice to turn out a genius. Here’s this 
young French artist you’re raving about— 
Maggai? is that the name? Yow like his 
style and so forth—why don’t you go to him 
for instruction ?” 

“ He doesn’t have pupils, I believe.” 

“ He certainly does. Did you ever hear of 
an artist who wasn’t anxious that his own 
rules and opinions should be adopted? Mon- 
sieur Maggai might have a hundred pupils to- 
day—but he has only sixteen, Arthur tells 
me.” 

“Then there is no chance for me.” 

“We will go and see that to-morrow. It 
will be a good opportunity to find out if he is 
as handsome as report says.” 

We did not need to go to the haunts of 
artists and search out this one we wanted 
from among many. He had set himself apart 
in a retired street of the city, where a company 
of elm trees were growing greenly, encouraged 
by the patronage of the sky, and where dust 
and noise did not disturb the aristocratic 
quiet. We were shown into a studio, a large 
and lofty room, rather luxurious in its ap- 
pointments. Mrs. Courtney was delighted to 
recognize some of her friends among the 
group of fashionables, who were doing the 
artist the honor to examine his pictures—or 
rather what pictures he would allow them to 
see, for only three were uncurtained. We 
joined the lookers-on at once, and became in- 
volved in the tangle of conversation. I was 
loitering before an exquisite “Aurora Leigh,” 
and Professor Ross, by my side, was expatiat- 
ing upon this beaaty and that, and for the 
fiftieth time remarking, “ What a truly won- 
derful thing art is, Miss Colman, and what a 
wonderful specimen of it we have here!’ 
when Mrs. Courtney touched my arm. 

“Elizabeth, here is Mr. Maggai.” 

A young man, scarcely more than twenty- 
five, it seemed, with a foreign air about him 
that his loose velvet cap and dressing-gown 
did much to heighten, was bowing gracefully 
before us. 

“Madame and miss were pleased to ask for 
me.” 
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He returned the salutation of Professor Ross 
nonchalantly and stood waiting to hear our 
business. I watched him closely while Mrs. 
Courtney was telling it, with all the curiosity 
of a girl who has found a hero for the first 
time her life. The face shaded by the 
velvet cap was refined and delicate as a 
woman’s, but there was nothing weak or 
effeminate in it. A pair of brilliant blue eyes 
looked out from under the arched brows, the 
outline of the features was bold, and a bright 
brown mustache curled over the lips. 

He looked at me attentively while Mrs. 
Courtney was saying, with the most fearful 
disregard of truth, that I loved painting quite 
to excess and worked so nicely by myself that 
she had thought it a great pity I had no in- 
structor. “Quite lovely,” she was sure some 
of my little attempts were, “quite lovely! and 
it is always such a pity not to cultivate a 
taste one possesses! It is so pleasant,” Mrs. 
Courtney concluded, “ to be able to reproduce 
things that one admires and would wish to 
keep, by a few strokes of the brush.” 

Monsieur Maggai having followed her 
through this little speech bowed a grave 
assent. 

“ But mademoiselle has perhaps played with 
painting; as I teach it, it is work.” 

“O,I understand, and so I am sure does 
Elizabeth, what an amount of labor there is 

about art; but then one is rewarded so richly, 
don’t you think so?” 

“ Madame forgets that the opinion of an 
artist is already declared in that respect. 
There must be recompense for work—inward 
or outward.” 

Mrs. Courtney evidently was not inclined 
to discuss the matter, therefore she only 
said: 

“T hope you can find place for one more on 
your list of pupils ?” 

Monsieur Maggai, leaning against a pillar 
in careless fashion, smiled and merely said: 

“ Mademoiselle can try. I am not a popular 
teacher—I am critical—I will not deceive. 
Those who wish can come to me if they will 
accept my tests.” 

Mrs. Courtney looked bewildered. | 

“Tests?” she echoed. “Well, I am sure 
Elizabeth is ready for anything. Aren’t you?” 

“ Quite ready,” I said, with a little wonder. 
Monsieur Maggai explained himself. 

“T say tests, because the word is short. It 
is very simple. I want mademoiselle to paint 
me something. If you will come, I will show 
you.” 
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He led us into a long, inner studio, where 
were a row. of easels with half-finished pic- 
tures upon them. 

“Do you wish to remain this morning?” he 
inquired. “If you do, there is still another 
room that is at your service. My pupils will 
be here in ten minutes.” ° 

I signified my desire to stay, and, lifting a 
curtain beside us, he led the way into asunny 
recess, where was a deep window filled with 
flowers. One easel was standing alone, and a 
palette with the colors freshly mixed lay upon 
it. Monsieur Maggai placed a stool for me 
before it, and passing to the window, cut off 
an English violet and two or three green 
leaves. Clasping a little wire hand about the 
stems, he set the flower up before me on the 
table, moved it once or twice to get the right 
light and shade on the leaves and the blossom, 
then said briefly: 

“I want two violets, mademoiselle. One 
will fade and I must contrive to keep its idea. 
Here are my colors—paint me one that will 
last.” 


“Suppose I cannot?” I said, almost as 
briefly as he. 

“Then you cannot; but it is good to try.” 

I drew off my gloves without waiting to say 
more, and turning to Mrs. Courtney, who was 
viewing these proceedings with some amaze- 
ment, asked her to call for me at three. 

“It’s twelve now,” said my chaperone, an- 
graciously. “You'd far better have dinner 
to-day and come to-morrow.” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Well, I’ve nothing tosay. If you can paint 
the violet, paint it. Only don’t try to do it and 
fail, Elizabeth,” she added, in a low voice, 
“ for I’ve felt all along that it was just what 
Mr. Maggai expected.” 

“Tl do my best, and you can send the 
carriage at three. You can spare me as well 
as not this afternoon, can’t you?” 

“TI suppose so.” And seeing that Monsieur 
Maggai had already left the room, Mrs. Court- 
ney also took her departure. 

Mr. Maggai did not come back; and after 
waiting ten minutes, during which time I 
gazed round the room, made myself acquainted 
with two or three ancient pictures and eyed 
| various canvas mysteries, with their 

turned to the wall, I comprehended that 
I was left to my own devices, so looked up my 
materials and went to work. 

I knew very little of painting, but I had one 
virtue, which was the virtue of enthusiasm. 
Immediately the studio, the sunshine and the 
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flowers vanished quite away from my con- 
sciousness and left me alone with my violet. 


I passed through an eager period of mixing 
Colors and mapping out the flower, and so 


got on the “work proper.” For two hours 
_and a half I painted away with as much zeal 
as if success would ensure immortal fame. 


~ ‘The sun got quite away from the window, and 


only left a little beam to come in, cornerwise, 
aiid tell it had been there. The stir and 


murmur in the next room grew quiet as the 
pupils passed out one by one. There was the 
outline of the violet on the canvas; a purple 
daub to represent a blossom and two or three 


green patches that stood for leaves, That was 


all the fruit of my labor, and it was no more 


Jike the original than a candle is like the sun. I 
studied it in desperation. It evidently wanted 
something here and something there, but O, 


what was the something? Isat down and 


looked at it again. I put on a tint here and a 
tint there without bettering the effect. I looked 
at my watch—ten minutes past three! Well, 
there, the thing was done and the time was 
gone—that was all about it; and there wasn’t 
the slightest use in fretting whether it was 
done well or ill. 

I was trying to console myself with these 
reflections, and walking back and forth before 
the picture, brush in hand, scowling at it and 
otherwise manifesting my extreme disgust, 
when I heard an amused voice behind me, 
and, turning, came face to face with Monsieur 
Maggai. 

“ The work does not please you,” he said, 
turning to fasten the curtains, in order to 
hide a smile. I laid down the brushes and 
palette despairingly. 

“T acknowledge that I can’t paint the 
flower, sir. Please take my word for it, and 
don’t look at the attempt.” 

“]T should be very happy to take your word, 
mademoiselle,” he rejoined, this time laugh- 
ing outright, “but I have already seen the 
painting. It was directly before me as I 
came in.” 


“Very well,” I replied, resignedly then 


tell me it’s a boteh in as few words as possi- 


ble, and I'll go home.” 

Monsieur Maggai deigned to give me no 
other response than to place a chair for my. 
He then sat down before the easel and 
contemplated the two flowers. 

“In music,” he said, suddenly, whirling 
round on the stool so quickly that he caught 
me staring at him, “it is one thing to know 
if notes are correct, and another thing to 
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execute, isn’t it? So in painting; it’s one 
thing to know what a picture ought to be, 
and a harder thing to produce it.” 


Yes sir.” 


“Well, that is your case. You can criti- 
cize, but you cannot perform. See here. 
This violet makes you miserable, because it 
is not what you want it to be; it is because 


you have seen it with your mind, and then it 


was perfect. Look now; I will make it.” 

He took the same unmanageable brushes— 
the same impossible colors, and by three 
strokes so altered the blotch of purple and 


green on the canvas that I should not have 
known it. 


“Here is your shadow—there the light 
shines through—the edge of that leaf defined, 
here a richer purple. Now bend ita 

bit. Well, is it a violet now?” 


“You have done in five minutes what I 


could not do in three hours,” I said, ruefully. 

“Ah, it all comes of thinking! But, now-a- 
days, the young ladies must sing a little, and 
play a little, know a little science, and read a 
little Greek, and when they paint a little, it 
is hard, because there is everything else 
waiting.” 

He said it in such a comically despairing 
way, looking up at me as he put the last 
touches on the flower, that I laughed. 

“That is not my case, sir; nothing is wait- 
ing for me but dinner.” 

“T will not detain you longer. I can say 
in a few words all I want to say. You have 
not painted the violet, but you have seen it, 
and seeing comes before doing.” 

“You think, then, there is some chance for 
me?” I asked, anxiously. 

“If you put enough work into your wish- 
ing, I shall say yes, certainly; and if you like 
to come here and paint, you can come. I 
think the lady is waiting now.” And he put 
aside the palette quietly, and stood waiting 
to conduct me out. 

So commenced my lessons with Monsieur 


Maggai—lessons so pleasant that I look back 
on them with a queer feeling of regret and 
wonder, that they should have passed and 
left me only the memory of what was new 
life to me then. Loving art as I did, with 
my whole heart, and seeing my highest ideals 


realized by my teacher, it is not strange that 
I devoted myself to my work earnestly. I 
went every morning to the studio and painted 
for two hours, and it was rarely that I failed 
to find another hour at home. Mrs. Courtney 


grumbled about the time stolen from her, and 
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declared I was ruining my health; but was 
80 well satisfied with my work, and so 
charmed with Monsieur Maggai, that she 


found it convenient to say very little openly. 
The young artist seemed to be a favorite with 
every one. His fresh originality made him a 
very agreeable person to lionize. He was in 
demand everywhere; and Mrs. Courtney, 


noting this with the sagacious eye of a fash- 
jonable woman, installed him as her prime 
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go out into the country for a day’s pleasuring; 
but oftener Mrs. Courtney, Monsieur Henri 


and I would ride away in the afternoon to 


some bit of woodland and have supper 
Acadian-wise, with the sunset to light us; 
and Monsieur Henri, forgetting his dignity as 
an artist, would sing to us, and tell us stories 
and legends of France, as merrily as any boy. 


I used to think his face, with the haughty 
look lost or left behind in the city, and oily 


favorite at once. If he did not pt her 
evening invitations, she would accompany 
me to the studio mornings, and, while I sat 


a little apart from the other pupils, in a recess 
that had bit my fancy, and painted away, as 


satisfied with my easel and colors as a child 
with playthings, she would arrange herself 
comfortably on a sofa, and talk in her most 
gracious fashion. 


Monsieur Henri—as I became accustomed 
to call him—had spoken the truth when he 


said he was critical. It was not an uncommon 
thing to see him toss a painting that had cost 
a scholar time and pains intu the rubbish 
basket; but, although he was merciless in 
his judgments, there was something in his 
enthusiasm that was very contagious; and 
no matter how many obstacles he put in the 
way of his scholars, or how many disappoint- 
ments he gave them, the impulse and energy 
of effort seemed never to be overcome. 

For me, though the work was hard, success 
was beautiful enough to compensate, and 
even failure was endurable, for my short- 
comings did not seem to vex Monsieur Henri. 
He would come over to my corner whenever 
I looked weary or dissatisfied, laugh at my 
difficulties in his merry way, and, by a rapid 
touch or a word of suggestion, set me all right 
again. He seemed almost as much interested 
in my progress as I was myself, and would 
often beg me to stay the afternoon and finish 
a painting, or look at his portfolios for a 
while; then, if he would only talk to me, as 
he did often, of art and Italy, quite losing 
himself in his own eagerness and eloquence, 
and by his odd, quick turns of expression 
seeming to bring the thing he wished before 
me palpably, I was quite happy. 


So the time passed, and the warm spring: 


days came. Monsieur Henri and I were well 


acquainted now, and he had gained new 
fame by another picture. Mrs. Courtney had 
dropped ceremony with him and treated him 
as an old friend, and I could not imagine how 
I had existed before I knew him. As times 


grew pleasanter, we used to form parties and 


i and careless enjoyment in it, the’ 
most beautiful face I ever saw. 
On one occasion, when we were out with a 


party of young people, Monsieur Henri had 
rowed me across a little pond for some azalias, 


It was a perfect day in the last of June, and 
after he had filled the boat with the royal 
crimson blooms, so that we seemed floating 


in a little island of sweetness, he sat idly 
watching me, as I gathered some tiny sprays 


together and tied them into bouquets. We 
were under the green canopy of trees, and 
cool shadow was all round us. Out beyond 
the sunlight made a fairy world on the wood 
and water. Monsieur Henri, leaning over the 
side of the boat, seemed td be noting it all 
dreamily; the stillness, the warmth, and the 
delicious scent of the flowers. 

“T used to see my sister tying flowers thus,” 
he said, suddenly, “ long, long ago, in France, 
and the world used to seem to me then one 
great, beautiful festival that all people were 
enjoying.” 

“TI think it so now, sometimes,” I said, 
smiling. 

“The world is hard and cruel. I have 
learned it. But it will never be cruel to you, 
Mademoiselle Elise. You have dear friends 
and a happy heart.” 

“How do you know I am happy?” I said, 
hastily. “I am an orphan, almost alone in 
the world. My friends are kind, but there 
is change and chance everywhere.” 

“T do not know—I guess. It is better for’ 
you as it is. You have friends on earth and’ 
friends in heaven. When my mother died, I 
tried to comfort myself by thinking I knew 
some one in the other country.” 

“Yes. I used to think that when Mr. 
Roscoe told me about my mother. He sent 
me a picture the other day that he says’ 
resembles her.” 


I checked myself suddenly, for the thought’ 
of Mr. Roscoe was unwelcome to me, and 
dropping my flowers, sat as idly as my com- 
panion, looking out at the sunshine. ' 


“And your sister?” I asked, finally, break- 
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ing a long pause. “Is she not impatient for 
your return to France ?” 

Monsieur Henri took up his oars again 
before he answered. 

“ My sister is dead, mademoiselle, and there 
is no one to watch or wait for me there. Shall 
we go on now ?” 

Early in the month of August, before we 
had left. the city, came letters from Mr. 
Roscoe announcing his immediate return. I 
came in from the garden one evening, and 
heard Mrs. Courtney telling the news to 
Monsieur Henri. 

“In one week,” she concluded, joyfully. 
“Where is Elizabeth, Mrs. Mechlenberger? 
She will be so glad!” 

Before I could get past the doors, the 
housekeeper had caught a glimpse of my 
white dress and was calling me. Monsieur 
Henri only bowed good-evening as I came in, 
and turned away to the window. Mrs. 
Courtney came towards me. 

“A letter for you, Elizabeth. Sit down and 
read it, child. I want to know what it says. 
James is coming home! Think of that!” 

I suppose I did not appear as overjoyed as 
she expected. I took the letter, opened it 
and commenced to read, with no very clear 
idea of what I was doing. The letter was, 
like all my guardian’s letters, concise and 
vigorous. 

“My business has fortunately completed 
itself,” it ran, “and I am free to return to 
America. I have written to advertise Mrs. 
Courtney of my coming, and shall be with 
you in a fortnight. It seems a long time since 
I left home, and I am bringing back more 
gray hairs and wrinkles than I took away; 
but perhaps home will make me young 

n.” 

“There is nothing of much consequence in 
the letter,” I said, refolding it, “beside the 
news of his coming home.” I could not 
change the tones of my voice; that would be 
cold in spite of me. Mrs. Courtney glanced 
at me in surprise. 

“You are not very enthusiastic about it, 
Elizabeth, or perhaps you don’t think it good 
taste to appear so. For me, I’m perfectly 
dazed with sudden pieces of news. Monsieur 
Henri announced first that he is going to 
return to France, and then we hear about 
James, and I’m waiting to see what will come 
next.” 

“TI thought you intended to remain here, 
monsieur,” I managed to say, falteringly. 
“So I did,” he answered, idly touching the 
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keys of the piano at his side; “but my loving 
countrymen desire to bestow a medal upon 
me and various other little honors, which [ 
suppose it would be ill-mannered to refuse; 
therefore, as a mere matter of. politeness, 
I go.” 

While Mrs. Courtney was congratulating 
him volubly, I slipped out through the, win- 
dow into the garden again. The night had 
seemed beautiful to me a moment ago, but it 
was chilly now. I gathered my shaw! around 
me and ran to the arbor. There I threw iny- 
self down and tried to think, but could ouly 
think of this; Mr, Roscoe was coming home, 
and Monsieur Henri was going. 

The sound of music and gay voices came to 
me from the parlors, but I did not stir. I 
only sat with my face buried in my hands, 
with a dull sense of trouble and pain in my 
heart that I could not quite analyze. By- 
and-by there came a sound of steps on the 
garden walk. They stopped close beside me, 
and a voice said: 

“ Mademoiselle Elise!” 

I raised my head with a start, for I had 
supposed it was a servant sent to call me. 
Monsieur Henri was standing close by in the 
moonlight. 

“ Why did you go away from me? I shall 
not be here very long now,” he said, in a low 
voice that had a reproach in it. 

“My head aches,” I answered, evasively. 
“TI came out to let the air cure it,” 

“And my heart aches, mademoiselle!” was 
the passionate rejoinder. “ Why do you wear 
the opal ring ?” 

I sat in silence, bewildered by the change 
in his manner, and not knowing how to 
answer him. 

“T have offended you,” he said, hastily; 
“but how can I help telling you what I feel? 
I know it is useless to hope that you care for 
me, and yet I must tell you that I love you, 
and that I shall carry your face with me all 
over the world—wherever I go! I have never 
loved before, I shall never love again; for you 
have all my world and my heart! “I am 
saying this to you,” he went on, “because I 
cannot go and leave it unsaid. If there is 
anything that stands between us, tell me and 
pity me, mademoiselle. If you do not love 
me, tell me, but do not pity me then; that 
would be a mockery.” 

How could I say anything but the truth? 
How could I help letting him love me? Ah, 
this was different from Mr. Roscoe’s love— 
this was warm and living—this would make 
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me happy! and if everything were between 
us afterwards, there was nothing now. But 
O, let me remember! Let me remember the 
one to whom I owed everything—the one 
whose betrothal ring was on my finger. How 
could I be so basely ungrateful as to be false 
to him? 

“T do love you,” I said, through my tears, 
“and 1 am wicked. You will never care for 
me again when I tell you I an to marry Mr. 
Roscoe.” 

He did not relinquish the hand he had 
clasped, only said, eagerly: 

“But you love me! You love me!” 

I drew my hand away, and told him the 
whole story of my betrothal. I did not dare 
to trust myself to listen to him until he knew 
it all; but when I had finished, he only 
reiterated his question : 

“You love me? There is no law for love 
and no law for marriage but love. You can- 
not marry your guardian and be true to 
yourself. It is right that you should marry 
me !” 

I will not weary the reader by detailing all 
that followed. I suppose I was weak and too 
little mindful of my duty; 1 suppose I was 
very wrong; but what woman can resist the 
pleading of her own heart, backed by the 
pleading of a man who loves her enough to 
wish to convince her? 

When Monsieur Henri went away, he went 
with the permission—the silent permission— 
to return, and, as he expressed it, speak 
plainly to Mr. Roscoe. 

“T will tell him,” he said, “the exact truth. 
I will tell him that you love me—that I love 
you. If he cares for your happiness, he will 
never marry you.” 

He went away and left me more miserable 
than I can express. In the fortnight preced- 
ing my guardian’s return we never saw him 
once. Mrs. Courtney wondered and fretted, 
and finally went to hunt him up, and learned 
that he had gone iuto the country for a week. 
Satisfied with this, she busied herself getting 
ready for Mr. Roscoe with great energy. We 
went back to the house, which was opened 
and refitted, and it seemed to me the old life 
came back again with the old scenes. All 
Mr. Roscoe’s generosity and unselfish regard 
for me rose up and rebuked me; my broken 
promise, my uncertain hopes, all made mc 
wretched. If I could have seen Monsieur 
Henri, I should have forbidden him at once 
to approach my guardian; but I did not even 
know his address. 


Mr. Roscoe came back even earlier than he 
was expected, almost the same, but with the 


dark hair a little silvered, the face a little 
bronzed, and the eyes somewhat brighter. I 
never shall forget the evening when he came. 
I stayed up stairs guiltily until I heard the 
joytul stir in the house that announced his 
arrival, and the cheerful voices below all 
talking together. He had brought two or 
three friends with him, and they were all in 
the parlor when I came down. Mr. Roscoe 
greeted me half merrily, half tenderly. 

“TI feel like the shepherd who came back 
to his enchanted mountain and found his 
little princess grown into a great queer. 
Why, Elizabeth, you are grown a head taller 
in these few months.” 

All that evening, while Mr. Roscoe made 
us jovial with a certain cheerful magic of his 
own, I felt an indescribable sensation of 
comfort, as if I had found something that was 
lost. I felt as if I had never been away, as if 
I should be quite contented to be always a 
little girl and Mr. Roseoe’s ward; and 
Monsieur Henri seemed as far away as a 
person in a dream. 

In the afternoon of the second day, Mrs. 
Courtney, Mr. Roscoe and I had been riding. 
My guardian passed straight into his library 
when we returned, stating that he had letters 
to write. A servant intercepted me as I was 
going to my room, and said a gentleman was 
waiting in the parlor. 

I knew who it was instantly, and the fear 
of being questioned by Mrs. Courtney helped 
me to conquer the sudden faintness that 
came over me. I turned about immediately 
and opened the door. Monsieur Heuri sprang 
forward to meet me with a low exclamation 
of delight. 

“ Elise, my darling, it is like new life to sec 
you again !” 

He stopped as suddenly as he had spoken, 
and drew himself up to his full height, still 
keeping my hand in his. Instinctively 
following his glance, I turned and looked 
behind me, There, in the doorway, quite 
motionless with surprise, stood Mr. Roscoe. 
I tore my hand away, and, hurrying across 
the room, scarcely knowing what I did, threw 
myself on a sofa and hid my face. 

“Excuse me,” Mr. Roscoe said, with what 
seemed ironical politeness. “I had no idea 
of interrupting a conversation. 1 came in for 
a letter that was left on the mantel, which I 
will get in a moment.” 


“If I am speaking to Mr. Roscoe, the 
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guardian of Mademoiselle Elise, I shall beg 
you to remain a moment, sir.” 

“Very well. I am quite at your service. 
Please be seated.” 

I tried to speak—to tell Monsieur Henri to 
go away—to contradict all 1 had said to him, 
and beg him to leave me in peace; but [ 
could not command my voice to utter a word. 

“I must introduce myself first; this card 
will do it for me, sir.” 

“Monsieur Maggai. You are the young 
artist my sister has spoken of. I am glad to 
see you, sir.” 

Monsieur Henri hesitated, rather embur- 
rassed by Mr. Roscoe’s coolness. 

“Tam here on an ungracious errand, sir, 
and at the risk of seeming in a false position ; 
but, judging from your face and from my 
knowledge of your relation to Mademoiselle 
’ Elise, I cannot help believing you will appre- 
ciate my motives.” 

“TI will try,” was Mr. Roscoe’s short 
remark. 

“Let me tell you. Mademoiselle and I are 
thrown together; we love each other; we 
wish to marry; bit mademoiselle, ignorant 
of her own heart, has already promised her- 
self to you. She loves you well enough to 
have deceived herself; but, monsieur, she has 
told me that she loves me better, and I, per- 
haps selfishly, perhaps because I feel that 
mademoiselle and I cannot be happy apart, 
beg her to tell you. She cannot. She refuses, 
and yet she wishes it were done. And I—I 
lose all my pride and dignity, and I come to 
tell you because I love her.” 

Monsieur Henri ceased speaking. There 
was a pause, broken by Mr. Roscoe. 

“You come to tell me with Elizabeth’s 
consent ?” 

“T thought so, certainly; it may be I am 
mistaken,” was the proud answer. 

It seemed to me I could not lift my face 
and speak to them. I knew not what to say 
—what todo. Did I love Monsieur Henri? 
Did I love my guardian? How could I 
grieve either of them? What should I 
say? 

Mr. Roscoe waited for me a reasonable 
time ; then said, quietly, and I thought rather 
coldly: 

“Tt rests with you to decide this, Elizabeth. 
Will Monsieur Maggai have your confirmation 
of what he has said? Remember your own 
heart is to guide you.” 

In all my life I had never disobeyed my 
guardian. I lifted my face, scarlet with 
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shame and confusion. Monsieur Henri stood 
by the window, with flushed cheeks and 
proudly-compressed lips, gazing at me, half in 
surprise, half in entreaty, and opposite him 
stood Mr. Roscoe, with folded arms and an 
impassible face. He just glanced at me onee, 
then turned his eyes away and waited in all 
patience. 

I could not help thinking that Mr. Roscoe 
was displeased with me. I could not com- 
prehend why the thought of his displeasure 
should make me so suddenly miserable. Then 
he was so cold, so careless. I had expected 
something so very different. Ah, he did not 
care for me, after all! I think I understood 
myself then for the first time. When I 
admitted to myself that it was possible Mr. 
Roscoe did not care for me very much, I 
found that J cared very much that he should. 
He could turn me away without pain—he 
could let me go with Monsieur Henri, and go 
back and be just as happy with his books and 
pictures. Perhaps he had only asked me to 
marry him out of pity. 

And poor Monsieur Henri! Waiting in 
silence for that one word of justification from 
me—the word he had a right to expect. Two 
weeks ago I had been so sure I loved him, 
and now I seemed to be changed utterly, for 
some inexplicable reason or other. I never 
completely realized that a woman’s heart is 
fickle until I learned it from my own. 

The necessity of acting, of speaking, was 
dreadful. Perhaps I did the best thing I 
could do—burst into tears; but even this did 
not comfort, for, although Monsieur Henri 
was by my side in a moment, entreating me 
to forgive him for distressing me, Mr. Roscoe 
never left his station by the mantel. 

“Only let me go away!” I pleaded. “This 
is too hard !” 

“Tt is not hard at all,” said my guardian, 
quietly, but with something of authority in 
his voice. “ You do not contradict or confirm 
Monsieur Maggai. We are here before you, 
One of us you love. Which is it?” 

“Elise,” said Monsieur Henri, hastily, 
“choose the hand that has the heart in it— 
the heart that will love you through life to 
death, and leave this hand with its gold! 
Elise, look up—my eyes will tell the truth! 
Do not doubt me; it is cruel!” 

“O Monsieur Henri, I have been cruel to 
you!” 

“Do not say that,” he said, “ when one little 
word will make me so happy. You do love 
me; I am sure of it.” 
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I could only turn away from him and hide 
my face again. 

“Elizabeth,” said Mr. Roscoe, impatiently, 
“are you afraid of me? or are you afraid for 
me? Do not hesitate to tell the truth. I am 
not a tyrant, my poor child,” he added, “nor 
selfish enough to wish to marry you for my 
own sake. You have misunderstood me all 
your life, Elizabeth, if you haye not known 
that I would, at all times, seek your happiness 
rather than my ewn.” 

I tried to speak once more. Once more I 
met Monsieur Henri’s eyes and could not. 

“T will let your silence answer for itself,” 
said my guardian, at last. “It tells me that 
you love Monsieur Maggai. I accept that in- 
terpretation of it, and I will not pain you with 
my presence longer. Do not suppose I blame 
you. Ifyou are glad of this, am glad. For 
Monsieur Maggai, I can only wish him all 
happiness.” 

I forgot Monsieur Henri. I forgot every- 
thing except that he was going. I ran after 
him and seized his hand. 

“ You do not understand me!” I cried. “I 
have told Monsieur Henri a lie! I love you! 
O, I am wicked—I am wicked !” 

Mr. Roscoe turned about with a sudden 
light in his eyes that made them almost 
beautiful. 

“Is this true?” he said, hastily, taking 
both my hands in his own, and turning my 
face up to the light. “Look at me and say it 
again, Elizabeth.” 4 

*T love you,” I said, again, feeling a certain 
happiness in saying it. “ But O poor Monsieur 
Henri!” 

In that one moment of happiness Mr. 
Roscoe and I had forgotten everything but 
ourselves. When we remembered to look for 
him, Monsieur Henri was gone. 

Gone without a word of forgiveness—with- 
out a word of explanation—without a word 
of protest. He had taken his sorrow away 
with him, and left us no hint of its sadness 
but his proud silence, In bitter remorse, 
with such keen self-reproach as I hope I may 
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of my misdoing, and, by his advice, I sat down 
immediately and wrote to Monsieur Henri. 

If he had seen that letter, I think he must 
have been touched by its very hopelessness. 
Perhaps in his love for me—in his pity—he 
might have forgiven me; but O, he never did 
see it! 

All night long I paced my chamber, too 
wretched to sleep, and in the morning I 
begged Mr. Roscoe to take me to him. 

“T want to see him alone,” I said. “I 
must see him—I must try to comfort him a 
little.” 

It was a rainy morning. We drove hastily 
through the dismal, wet streets to his studio. 
The blinds were down, and there was a neg- 
lected, vacant look about the house that im- 
pressed me with a sense of disappointment 
and fear. A foreign servant admitted me, 
and on my inquiring for Monsieur Henri, 
informed me only that he was gone—gone 
back to France. 

“IT shall follow him within the week, 
mademoiselle, bringing all that he has here, 
Moifsieur will never return to America.” 

My own letter lay unopened on the table 
in the hall; it had arrived too late. 

“Did he leave no message?” I asked, as 
calmly as I could. 

“None, mademoiselle. Stay, there is a 
parcel here. Will you see it?” 

He handed me a small package wrapped in 
white paper, with my name upon it. I opened 
it hastily. It was only the little violet that I 
had painted—that he had corrected. 

I never saw Monsieur Henri again. A 
month later I read in a daily paper an 
account of the wreck of the vessel in which 
he had sailed. His name was among those 
in the list of the missing, and there followed 
a graceful tribute to his genius, and an 
expression of sincere grief for his early and 
sorrowful death. Ah, poor Monsieur Henri! 
I have the little violet as the most precious 
of keepsakes yet, and not all the love of later 
years can make me forget him and his 
unselfish, sadly repaid affection. 


never feel again, I told Mr. Roscoe the story 


My bachelor quarters began to look 
cheerless enough as the holiday season ap- 
proached, and I was all the more ready to 
accept the kind invitation of my friend John 
and his young wife, the mention of whose 
name always caused him to fly into raptures, 
Surely no man ever possessed such a paragon 
before! To believe his story, she was lovely, 
amiable, virtuous, beautiful, and everything 
else complimentary that could be applied to 
woman. 

I had only John’s story for this—was 
inclined to believe it but in part; and yet, as 
the time approached for my visit, I found 
myself waiting the day with interest, if not 
something like excitement, especially as he 
had informed me that his sister-in-law, Kitty 
Manvers, was to make one of the party. I 
even pictured her as being more beautiful 
and charming than John’s wife, and indulged 
in various other bachelor fancies. 

I arrived in the city of Boston on the day 
preceding Christmas, as I had some business 
to transact prior to visiting John’s house. 
But, as I stepped out of the cars, I saw his 
carriage waiting, and bidding farewell to a 
final brushing up at a hotel, I took my place, 
drew on my gloves, gave an additional twirl 
to my mustache, and was quickly whirled to 
the Eden John was accustomed to call home. 

A pretty little woman, not certainly the 
angel my friend had described, met me cor- 
dially, apologized for her husband’s absence, 
informed me that he had suddenly been 
called away upon business, but would return 
early in the morning, and pleasantly added 
that he had consigned me to the care of her 
sister and herself. 

“And this is my sister Kitty, of whom you 
have without doubt heard,” she said, by way 
of introduction. 

Miss Kitty, who had been coyly keeping 
herself in the background, stepped forward, 
and for a moment her soft hand lay like a 
rose-leaf in mine. As the light of the cheer- 
ful sea-coal fire and blazing chandelier fell 
upon her, I involuntarily uttered a whistle, 
which I awkwardly turned into & cough. 
The fact was, John’s wife was but a foil to 
set off the beauty of her sister. Such gold 
bronze, rippling hair above a brow of alabaster 
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whiteness, and such liquid, blue, speaking 
eyes I had never seen before. And the tall, 
graceful figure was in perfect keeping with 
the lovely face—there was nothing to mar 
the picture. 

She received me with ladylike self-posses- 
sion, such ‘as is only to be acquired by those 
who mingle in the best society, and added 
her welcome to that already received from 
her sister. ‘The dinner, such a one as I had 
long been a stranger to, as well as the 
evening, passed pleasantly, John’s wife was 
charmingly social, and discoursed eloquently 
upon the subject of her husband. Of course 
I endorsed all she said upon the subject— 
said John was a lucky fellow, teld how much 
Ienvied him his happiness, and caused her 
to blush prettily. 

But for all my words, I had no eyes except 
for Kitty Manvers. She was crocheting a 
smoking-cap for John (how I wished it had 
been for me!), and as the scarlet wool twined 
in, and out, and around her swift, snowy little 
fingers, I thanked Heaven that John had 
married his wife and not her sister. 

The evening came to an end long before I 
had wished it to do so. I had never seen 
time fly upon such swift wings, and regretted 
extremely when the hour for retiring was 
announced. I bade my hostess good-night, 
and looked at Kitty with eyes that spoke 
volumes of admiration, and caused the rich 
blood to fly in her cheeks like damask roses, 
Then, after lingering as long as politeness 
would admit, I went up to my room, and, 
lighting a cigar, sat dreamily smoking for an 
hour. And my cogitations ended in this; 
that I, Fred Dorson, was at last in love, and 
that at first sight, and that I would do 
my best to win the charming Kitty Manvers 
(if not already engaged) to be my wife. 

The thought another might have been 
before me in the matter somewhat banished 
the castles I had been building in Spain. 
However, I could but try; so to assist the 
perfection of my plans, I smoked anothet 
“Partagas,” wound my watch as the bell in a 
neighboring steeple was tolling midnight, laid 
it upon the table, placed a valuable and cher- 
ished diamond pin upon the cushion beside 
it, and speedily was in bed. Very soon I 
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began to drowse, and an undefined figure of 
Kitty, with wings like those of an angel, was 
beginning to float through my brain, when I 
was recalled from my wanderings to the stern 
realities of life. I was certain that I heard 
the creaking of a door, and raising myself 
cautiously upon my elbow, looked around. 
The fire was burning dimly; it was just the 
“witching hour when churchyards yawn” 
and disembodied spirits walk. Was the 
chamber I oceupied a haunted one? 

Had it been in reality so, I should not have 
been more astonished than I was to see 
Jobn’s wife stealing like a shadow into the 
room, clad in her long, snow-white night 
robes. “ Great Heaven,” I murmured, “ what 
can this mean? Is the woman troubled with 
fits of lunacy? Is it not my duty to summon 
assistance for fear she may injure herself?” 
I certainly would have spoken to her, but 
surprise chained my tongue. She carried a 
small lamp in her hand—paused for an 
instant after crossing the threshold, and 
listened. Then, as if satisfied that I was 
sleeping, she advanced softly to the table, 
picked up my jewelry, and, without looking 
again at the bed, darted swiftly out of the 
room. 

Great drops of perspiration stood upon my 
forehead, and it was fully ten minutes before 
my brain again began to act coherently, so 
spellbound and shocked was I. But as soon 
as possible I got up and went to the table, 
hoping that it was all a wild dream. No, my 
eyes had not deceived me. My watch and 
pin were both gone, and the door ajar. I 
opened it cautiously, and looked out into the 
hall. There was ‘ho one visible—not a sound 
to be heard. I again closed the door, this 
time taking good care to lock it, and returned 
to bed in no enviable state of mind, asking 
myself over and over again what it could 
possibly mean. Could it be that John’s pretty 
and accomplished wife was a thief? 

I shuddered at the thought, and yet what 
else could I decide upon? I had seen her 
enter the room at the dead midnight hour— 
had seen her pause and listen—had seen her 
glance anxiously around, as if fearful of 
detection—and, worse than all, had seen her 
appropriate and secrete my valuables, I had 
heard of such things before—of kleptomania 
in ladies rich and high in station, and at last 
was forced to the conclusion that my friend’s 
wife was a victim of this unfortunate disease. 
What should I do? 

I lay awake until nearly morning asking 
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myself the perplexing question. Did John 
know of the fatal habit of his wife? Did 
her sister—her sweet sister Kitty? Was it 
hereditary in the family? The thought was 
horrible, especially to one who had had his 
heart touched by her loveliness and winsome 
ways as mine had been. 

But what was my duty? Clearly to inform 
John; and yet how could I do s0? Certainly 
he would doubt my word—his wife would 
deny it, and he would believe her. Never 
was man in a more perplexing situation. I 
fell asleep without having formed any defi- 
nite plan, and was awakened at a late hour 
by a loud rap upon my door, and the cheery 
voice of my friend John, telling me that the 
second bell had rung and breakfast was wait- 
ing—that I outdid the seven sleepers, and 
that he wanted to see me. 

“What do you think of my wife?” was his 
first question. “Isn't she matchless perfec- 
tion ? - Beautiful, accomplished, and—” 

“Certainly a wonderful woman,” I replied ; 
and then instantly resolved that I never 
would undeceive so trusting and happy a 
heart—that he should never hear of the 
questionable proceedings of the previous 
night, but that I would quietly bide my time 
for an explanation, even though the loss to 
me was a great one. 

When we entered the breakfast-room, 
Jobn’s wife came forward and greeted me 
just as cordially as she had done upon the 
previous evening. There was not the slight- 
est hesitation, no deepening of color, no 
trembling of lip or voice when she asked me, 
in the most natural manner possible, if I had 
rested well and had sweet dreams. The 
question sent all the blood to my face, which 
fortunately was unnoticed, save the laughing 
remark from John, that “he never thought I 
was so bashful a man.” 

“What a hardened and consummate actor 
your wife must be,” I thought, as I turned to 
speak to the blooming Kitty, who came in at 
the moment, dressed in a pretty morning- 
robe of azure silk, that set off her blonde 
complexion to the greatest advantage. In an 
instant my blood was in a gallop, and then 
surged back to my heart. Was she, too, a— 
I dared not think further. 

But poor John! Some day he would learn 
his disgrace and her guilt—she whom he 
worshipped with such blind adoration. It 
would be terrible to such a heart as his— 
would crush him to the earth. Never did 
food choke me as much as then. The forced 
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attempt to.appear cheerful was torture, and 
I was very glad when the meal was finished 
and we went out together, he happy in his 
undisturbed love, and I wearing a millstone 
about my heart. 

We returned in the evening, John laden 
with packages, holiday gifts, and I too sad to 
have been even mindful of Kitty. John’s 
wife met him in the hall with the kindest of 
words and sweetest of kisses—a serpent’s 
tongue and a Judas kiss, as I could not help 
thinking. I did not envy him the endear- 
ments of the arch traitoress who could rob 
his friend under his own roof—who had no 
doubt invited him there for that especial 


rpose. 

Kitty did not come down to dinner. Her 
sister said she was not well. The feast, for it 
was one in reality, was to me distasteful, and 
it was a relief to me to adjourn with John to 
the library, light our cigars, and talk over old 
college days. We passed an hour thus, the 
first pleasant one during the day; then John 
was summoned by his wife to attend her 
upon a little shopping expedition, and I was 
left alone again to my sad thoughts. But I 
was not to long remain thus. There was a 
soft tap upon the door, and Kitty Manvers 
entered. Her face was white as marble, her 
beautiful eyes red and swollen with weeping, 
her form trembling convulsively. In her 
lands she held my watch and diamond. 

“O Mr. Dorson!” she said, sinking into 
the chair I presented, “are these yours ?” 

I simply bowed an affirmative; speak I 
could not. 

“And you have missed them? What could 
you think of us?” And she burst into tears, 
and looked up to me in the most pleading 
manner. 

“I can assure you that I had no hard or 
suspicious thoughts of you,” I answered, 
despite of all my forebodings, and hastened 
to comfort her. 

I drew my seat near to hers, took one of 
the little, trembling hands in my own, bent 
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torward—I could not resist the temptation— 
and touched the bright, sweetly-perfumed 
hair with my lips, and then, in the softest 
manner, told her of the scene in my bed- 
chamber. She looked up at me with con- 
sternation stamped upon every line of her 
beautiful face. 

“You saw all this and have kept silence— 
have not even hinted it to my brother-in- 
law?” 

“I certainly have kept the secret locked 
within my own breast.” 

“How much I thank you!” And the eyes 
spoke even more eloquently than the lips. 
“Tt would be a terrible blow to poor John, 
and nearly kill my sister, she is so exceedingly 
sensitive upon the subject.” 

Sensitive upon the subject? Was she, too, 
acting a part—trying to shield her sister? 

“T have no doubt of it,” I replied, coldly. 

“And you wil] not mention the subject— 
will not think of it again ?” 

She must have noticed something strange 
in my manner, for she continued, hastily: 

“QO, you do not understand me! You think 
my sister guilty, and that I am trying to 
sereen her!” And again the tears fell rapidly. 
“ But it is not so—not so!” 

I think the warm pressure of my hand 
somewhat comforted her. At the same 
instant the scales fell from my eyes, and I 
mentally called myself anything but compli- 
meutary names, 

“ Your sister is a somnambulist ?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes. Iam so happy that you do not 
think any harm of her—of me!” 

Both my voice and eyes soon convinced her 
of that, and though she gently extricated her 
hand from mine, we sat long in conversation. 

The néxt night- was a festive one. We 
danced together, and I stole a kiss under the 
mistletoe, and—well, Kitty wears the reset 
diamond, that once I sported, ypon her 
finger, and I thank Heaven that my wife 
does not walk in her sleep. 
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LUCK AND PLUCE: 


JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE... 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR, 


AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND. FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER 
BEN IS COMFORTED. 


“Wat have you been doing to my son, 
you young reprobate ?” demanded Mrs. Oak- 
ley, of John. Her hands trembled convulsive- 
ly with passion, as if she would like to get 
hold of our hero, and avenge Ben’s wrongs by 
inflicting punishment on the spot. 

John was silent, ~ 

“Why don’t you speak, you young rascal ?” 
demanded Mrs. Oakley, furiously, 

“T am neither a reprobate nor a rascal, Mrs, 
Oakley,” said John, calmly, “and I do not 
choose to answer, when addressed in that 
way.” 

“Ben,” said Mrs. Oakley, turning to her 

“what has he done to you? How hap- 
pens it that you come home in such a plight?” 

“TI was thrown over the head intoa 
mud-puddle,” said Ben. 

“Didn't he have anything to do with it?” 
asked Mrs. Oakley, determined to connect 
John with Ben’s misfortune, if possible, 

“ He spoke to the horse,” said Ben. 

“And then he threw you?” 


“Ves.” 

Ben answered thus, being perfectly willing 
that his mother should charge his fall upon 
John, as this would create additional preju- 
dice between them. It was contemptible 
meanness on his part, but meanness was. 
characteristic of him—and he had né hesita- 
tion in stooping to falsehood, direet or indi- 
rect, if by so doing he could! compass his 
object. 

“It is as I thought,” said Mrs. Oakley; 
thinking it unnecessary to inquire further. 
“ Of course, as soon as you weré thrown, he 
jumped on the horseand rode home. You're 
carrying matters with a high hand, young 
man, but you'll ‘find that I’m your matéh. 
Get off that horse, directly.” 

“That was my intention,” said John. “I 
am sorry, Mrs. Oakley,” he continued, “that 
Ben bas not seen fit to give you a correct 
account of what has happened. If he had, it 
would have been unnecessary for me to 
speak.” ; 

“Tt is unnecessary for you to speak now, 
John Oakley,” said his stepmother, sharply. 
“Do you mean to charge my son with telling 
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afalsehood? If that is the case, take care 
what you say.” 

“Ben has not told a falsehood, but he is 
trying to make you believe that I caused his 
fall.” 

“TI have no doubt you did.” 

“Then you are mistaken. Why didn’t he 
tell you that when I first saw the horse he 
was running at great speed in consequence of 
Ben’s having imprudently struck him severely 
with the whip? He is a spirited horse, and 
wont stand the whip.” 

“He is like you in that, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, sneering. 

“ He is like me in that,” said John, quietly. 

“You would both be better if you had to 
stand it,” said his stepmother, angrily. 

John did not see fit to reply to this. 

“Ts this true, Ben?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Ben, reluctantly. “I struck 
the horse, but it was not till John spoke to 
him that he threw me. off.” 

“So I supposed,” ‘said Mrs. Oakley, 
significantly. 

“TI see, Mrs. Oakley,” said John, “you are 
determined to find me guilty of causing Ben’s 
fall. If I could be mean enough to do such a 
thing, and so risk his life, I should despise 
myself. Prince was rushing up the street 
with tremendous speed, and I was frightened 
at Ben’s danger—I called out to Prince, but 


he stopped so suddenly that Ben was thrown 
into the puddle, or he might have been 
seriously burt.” 

There was so much sincérity in what John 
said, that Mrs. Oakley, though very much 
agaiust her will, could hardly help believing 


him. Determined, however, to make out a 


ease against him, she said: 

“As soon as you saw him off, you jumped 
on the horse and rode home, leaving him to 
get home as he could. That was a very gen- 


erous and noble thing to do.” 
“Ask Ben if I did not ask him to ride 


home ?” said John. 

Ben, in answer to his mother’s ae 
rather unwillingly : 

“Yes, he asked me to ride home, but he 


knew I wouldn’t after being thrown once, I 
wont get on the brute’s back again, I promise 
Mrs. Oakley was disappointed to find that 


‘the case she was trying to make out against 
John had failed at all points, and that he was 


cleared even by the testimony of her principal 


vwitness. 
-“ You had better come in and change your 
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clothes, Ben,” she said. “Iam afraid you 
will take cold. And do you,” turning to John, 
“earry the horse round to the stable. He’s 
an ugly brute, and I'll take care that he 
doesn’t endanger our lives any more.” 

John led Prince round to the stable, and 
delivered him into the hands of Mike. 

“Where's Master Ben ?” inquired Mike. 

“He got thrown off.” 

“I thought how it would be,” said Mike. 
“ He can’t ride no more’n a stick. I told him 
not to take the whip, but he wouldn’t heed a 
word I said.” 

“That's how he got thrown. He struck 
the horse violently, and he was running 
away with him when ne heard my voice and 
stopped.” 

“Did Master Ben get hurt?” 

“Not much. He fell into a puddle, and 
dirtied his clothes.” 

“Maybe he'll be wiser next time.” 

“ He says he wont ride Prince again.” 

“All the better for you, Master John.” 

“T don't know, Mike,” said John, soberly. 
“Tm afraid Mrs. Oakley will sell him. She 
says he is an ugly brute, and she wont have 
any more lives endangered.” 

“Ugly brute!” repeated Mike, indignantly. 
“There’s not a bit of ugliness about him. He 
wants to be treated well, and I'd like to know 
who don’t. And he’s so attached to you, 


Master John!” 

“Yes, Mike, it’ll be hard to part with him.” 
And John’s lip quivered as he looked with 
affection at the noble horse to which he 
had become much attached. Besides, it was 


his father’s gift, and as such had an additional 


value for him, as, owing to his disinheritance, 
he had nothing else of value by which he 
could remember the parent whose loss he 
was made to feel more and more, as his step- 
mother’s injustice and harsh treatment, and 


Ben’s meanness and hostility served daily to 


increase. It almost seemed to him as if Prince 
was the only friend he had left, and that he 
must be parted even from him. 

Meanwhile Ben was changing his clothes 
in his room. The adventure which had just 


happened to him did not make him feel very 


pleasant. In the first place, it is rather disa- 


greeable to be thrown violently into a puddle 
of dirty water, and Ben might be excused for 
not liking that. Ben’s pride was touched, 
since it had been demonstrated in the most 


public manner that he conld not manage 


Prince, while it was well known that John 
could. Ben knew boys well enough to feel 
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sure that he would be reminded from time to 
time of his adventure, and he did not like to 
be laughed at. Why was it that John always 
seemed to get the better of him? He went 
out expressly to triumph over John in 
presence of his schoolmates, and this had 
been the bumiliating result. 

“Why was I such a fool as to use the 
whip?” thought Ben, vexed with himself. 
“If ithad not been for 
been all right.” 

But he had used the whip, and it was all 
wrong. As to using the horse any more, he 
did not care to do it. To tell the truth, Ben, 
who, as we know, was not very courageous, 
was afraid of Prince. He suspected that the 
horse would remember the blow he had given 
him, and would be likely to serve him the 
same trick the next time he mounted him. 
So he resolved that he would never ride out 
on Prince again, but he was equally anxious 
that John should also be prevented from 
using him. The words that his mother had 
last used led him to hope that she would agree 
to sell him, and, what was still more important 
in his eyes, give him the money resulting from 
the sale. Under these circumstances the 
triumph would still be his; and he would 
enjoy John’s grief for the loss of his horse. 

When Ben descended from his chamber in 
aclean suit, he found that his mother had 


taken measures to console him for his morti- 
fying adventure. The tea-table was spread, 
and two or three delicacies such as he partic- 
ularly liked were set before his plate. Ben 
surveyed this with satisfaction, for he was 
something of a gourmand. 

“T thought you might be hungry, Ben,” 
said his mother, “so I got some of that marm- 
alade that you like so well, and here is some 
hot. mince pie.” 

“ That's just what I like, mother.” 


“We will sit down at once. John can come 


when he gets ready.” 


“What are you going to do about that 
horse, mother?” asked Ben, rather indis- 
tinctly, for his mouth was full. 


“I did intend to keep him for your use, but 
if he is likely to play such tricks as hehas to- 
day, I suppose I had better sell him.” 


“ Yes, mother, sell him. Ill never mount 
such a vicious brute again, and I suppose you 
wont keep him just for John’s use.” 


“Of course not. It costs considerable to 
keep a horse, Besides, he’d be flinging out 


that he coald manage the horse and you 
couldn’t.” 


“Of course he would, But the horse is 
used to him, you know, and that is why he 
doesn’t find any trouble with him. But you 
gave me the horse, you know, mother.” | 

“But you don’t want him.” of 

“No, I don’t, but suppose 
the money you sell him for.” 

“I don't know about that,” said Mrs. Oak- 
ley, hesitatingly. “He cost a hundred and 
fifty dollars. That is too 
you to have.” ; 

“Why is it?” said Ben. 

“TI give you ten dollars a week now.” 

“ Yes, but that goes for small expenses. If 
I wanted now to buy anything expensive, . 
couldn’t do it.” 

“ What is there you want?” 

“T don’t know yet,” said Ben, “I haven't 
pea but I should like to have the 
money.” 

Mrs. Oakley still hesitated. 

“I know it would make John awful mad, 
said Ben, cunningly appealing to his mother’s 
hatred of our hero, “to think that Prince 
was sold, and that I had the money. Perhaps 
it’s that. you’re thinking of. But I didn’t 
suppose you’d be influenced 
could say or do.” 

“Jobn may be angry or not—it is matin 
indifferent to me, ” said Mrs. Oakley, falling 
into the trap laid for her. “1 was only thinks 


ing whether it would be well for you. I 
don’t know but I will let you have the money, 
that is, I will put it in the Savings Bank in 
your name, and you can let mé know when 
you want to use it, and what for.” 


“All right,” said Ben, who determined that 


when he once got hold of the money he 
would not consult anybody as to its disposal. 
“When will you sell it, mother?” 
“To-morrow, perhaps. I hear that Mr. 
Barnes, the livery stable-keeper, has just lost 
a valuable horse. Perhaps he may like to 


buy it.” 

“He'll buy it fast enough,” said Ben. “I 
heard him say the other day that he should 
like to have Prince. He likes fast horses. 
How surprised John will be when he comes 


home, and finds Prince is missing,” 


Ben laughed as he fancied John’s anger, 


and this thought, together with the money 
which would so soon be placed to his account, 
quite restored his spirits, somewhat to John’s 
surprise, who did not understand the reasons 


which he had for being cheerful. 


So Prince’s fate was decided, and a new 
trial awaited John. 


f 


HOSTILITIES, 


From his. early boyhood John had been in- 
tended by his father to receive a collegiate 
education. If he should acquit himselfwith 
credit in college he was afterwards to have 
his choice of studying ‘a profession, or enter- 
ing mercantile life. At the age of eleven he 
commenced Latin at the academy, and two 
years afterwards Greek, and in these he had 
advanced so far that in a year’ he would be 
qualified to enter college. There were six 
boys in the preparatory class to which he be- 
longed, among them being Sam Selwyn, his 
intimate friend, who has already been intro- 
duced to the reader. .From the first John 
had stood at the head of the class, both ‘in 
Latin and Greek, Sam ranking second. Al- 
though they were rivals in scholarship, there 
had never been the shadow of a difference 


between them arising from this cause. Both 
were of a generous nature, and were strongly 
attached to each other, and it had long been 
understood between them that when admitted 
to college they would room together. 

John had often talked with his father about 


going to college, and Squire Oakley had strong 
hopes of John’s maintaining a high position 


im his college class, and doing him credit at 
the institution where he had himself gradu- 
ated. This made it all the more remarkable 
that John's interests had been so entirely 


neglected in the disposition of his property 
maile by his will. 


As John was on his way to school on the 
morning succeeding Ben’s fall from the horse, 
he was overtaken by Sam Selwyn. 

“ How’s your amiable brother this morning, 
John?” asked Sam. 

* Meaning Ben?” 

“ Of course. I hope his health hasn’t suf- 
fered seriously from his unexpected bath. 
Poor fellow! he had a pretty good fright.” 

“Yes, I don’t think he'll trouble Prince 
very soon again.” 

_ “I shan’t soon forget how frightened he 
- looked with both arms around the horse’s 
neck. I should have felt like laughing, only 
1 was afraid he might come to harm. Now 
you'll have Prince to yourself.” 

“I don’t’ know about that, Sam, I wether 
think from something Mrs. Oakley said that 
she means to sell Prince.” 

“Sell your horse!” exclaimed Sam, indig- 
“ She says it isn’t mine... She’s given it to 
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Ben. As Ben don’t dare to useit, I am afraid 
Prince will have to go,” said John, sadly. 
excitement, “It’s an imposition.” 

“ Batowhat can Ido?” 

_“ The horse is yours.” 

“Not legally, I am afraid. Lean’t prove it, 
and Mrs. Oakley says it was only mine to use.” 
» “Whether you can prove it or not, the 
horse is yours,-and I say it will be an out~ 
rageous thing if it is sold. At any rate you 
ought to demand the money that cnakerited 
for it.” 

“Tl tell you what I have made up my 
mind to do. Mrs, Oakley may say that the 
horse is expensive to keep, but as Ben receiy- 
ed a watch and chain at the same time I got 
the horse, it is only fair that I should have a 
watch in place of it, if it is sold.” 

“ Of course that is only reasonable.” 

“ Not that a wateh would pay me for the 


loss of Prince. I’d rather have him than three 
watches, but it doesn’t cost anything to keep 
a watch.” 

“ That's true, but I hope you’ll be able to 
keep the horse.” 


“So do I,” said John, but he had very little 
expectation of it, 
“ Well, there's hope ahead, old fellow,” said 


Sam, cheerfully. “Next year we'll enter 
college, and then you’ll be out of the way of 
Master Ben and your kind stepmother, for 
forty weeks in the year, at any rate.” 

*I hope so,” said John, slowly. 


“You hope so?” repeated Sam. “You 
don’t expect ‘Mrs. Oakley will remove to 
Cambridge, so that you may still be favored 
with her charming company ?” 

“I don’t feel sure of going to Cambridge 
myself,” said John, soberly, 

“You don’t mean to say you're afraid you 
wont pass: the examination? If you don’t, 
-there’ll be precious little chance for the rest 
of us.” 

“ That isn’t what I mean,” said John. “I 
think I should pass the examination. At any 
rate I am not afraid of it.” 

“ What are you afraid of then ?” asked Sam, 
in surprise. 

“TI am afraid Mrs. Oakley wont let me go.” 

“ But your father always meant you to go. 
She knows that.” 

“ Yes, she knows it, for father used often to 
refer to the time when I would be in college, 
in her presence. But I am afraid that wont 
make much difference with her.” 

“ Has she said anything about it ?” 
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- “No, not yet, but it will cost considerable 
to keep me at Cambridge.” 

wit Welly: your father left a good deal of 
property.” 

Yes, but it was left to Mrs. Oakley.” 

“There’s enough to pay your expenses at 
college, and maintain Mrs. Oakley and Ben 
handsomely besides.” 

_ “I know that, but I am sorry to say that 
Mrs. Oakley and Ben both dislike me, and it 
will be reason enough with them to keep me 
at home because they know I am anxious to 

” 

“It’s a burning shame,” said Sam, indig- 
nantly, “that such a woman as that should 
have the control over you. As for Ben Bray- 
ton I always did despise. him. He’s a mean 
fellow, and a coward to boot.” 

“I don’t like Ben much,” said John. 

_ “And he returns the compliment.” 

“Yes, he has taken a dislike to me, I don’t 


know why, for I have always treated him well, 
though I couldn’t like him.” 

“TI say, John,” said Sam, “ if you don’t go to 
college itll knock all my plans into a cocked 
hat. You were to room with me, you know.” 


“Yes, Sam, I have been! looking forward to 
that a long time,” 


“What a jolly time we should have! I 
shan’t have half so much pleasure in going to 
college if you don’t go with me, You're such 
a good scholar, too, it would be a great pity. 
But perhaps it may not be so bad as you 
think, Mrs, Oakley may be only too glad to 


get rid of you.” 

By this time they had reached the Beawot 
the academy. The bell sounded, summoning 
the pupils to their morning exercises, and 
John and Sam had other things to think of, 
for a while at least. 


At the close of the afternoon John returned 
home. He went into the house to carry his 
Virgil and Greek Reader, being accustomed 
to prepare a part of his iessons out of school, 
On going out into the yard he saw Ben 


lounging lazily against a fence whittling. 
“Are you going out. to ride, John?” he 
asked, in an unusually friendly tone. 
“I think I will ride alittle way,” said John. 
“TI got enough of it yesterday,” said Ben, 
“You were unlucky. If you had not struck 
Prince it would have been all right.” 
“TI don’t care about trying it again. I hope 
you'll have a pleasant ride.” - 
“Thank you,” said John, unsuspiciously. 
He went out to the barn, and opened the 
door that led to the stables. He made his 


way at once to Prince’s stall, | ‘and looked in. 

It was empty! 

Surprised, but not yet suspecting what had 
really happened, he called out to Mike whom 
he saw outside. 

“ Where’s Prince, Mike ?” 

«Share, you now he was 

“Sold? When?” 

“This morning, Master John.” 

* Who bought him?” 

stable. He was here this morning. He and 
the mistress came in, and they soon struck 4 
bargain.” 

but he asked calmly: 


“Yes, Master John, I heed him say that 
he would give one hundred and ninety 


dollars. The mistress wanted two hundred, 


but she finally let’ him have Prince at that, 
and a good bargain it is to him too.” 


John left the stable outwardly calm, but 
much disturbed in mind. 


“Mrs. Oakley might at least have let me 
know what she meant to do,” he said, bitter- 


ly. “My poor father’s gift too,” 

Ben waited for John’s return with malicions — 
interest. He wanted to witness and md 
his disappointment. 

“I thought you were going to ride?” he 
said, with a smile of mockery. 

“Can you tell me where your mother ise 
asked John, coldly. 

“She’s in the house, I suppose. De you 
want to see her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

John entered the house without taking any 
further notice of Ben, He found bis stép- 
mother in the sitting-room. She looked up 
as he entered with a glance of satisfaction, 
for she saw that she had made him unhappy. 

“ Mike tells me you have sold mon Mrs, 
Oakley,” he commenced. 

“Yes, What of it?” 

“As he was my horse, I think you might 
have let me know what you intended to do.” 

“Prince was not your horse,” she said, 
sharply. 

“He was my poor father’s gift to me.” 

“Nonsense! He merely let you call him 
yours. The horse was mine.” 

“ He was as much miné as Ben’s watch is 
his.’ Are you going to sel? Ben’s watch 

“No, Iam not. If that is all you 
say, you' may leave the room.” 
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.“It isnot. I will not object to your selling 
the horse, because it would cost something to 
keep him, but it is only fair that the money 
for which he was sold should be given to me, or 

" enough to buy a watch and chain like Ben’s.” 

“You are very modest in your expectations, 
young man,” sneered Mrs. Oakley. 

“T am only asking what is just.” 

“ You seem to forget whom you are speaking 
to. If you think you can bully me, you will 
find yourself entirely mistaken.” 

“I am not in the habit of bullying anybody. 
Tonly want my rights,” said John. 

“Then you'll have to want. You may as 
well understand, first as last, John Oakley,” 
and his stepmother raised her voice angrily, 
“that I am mistress in this house, and owner 
of this property. Yon are entirely dependent 
upon me for the bread you eat and the 
clothes you wear, and it will be prudent for 
you to treat me respectfully, if you want any 
favors. Do you understand that?” 

“T understand what you say, Mrs. Oakley,” 
said John, indignantly. “You seem to have 
forgotten that every cent of this property be- 
longed to my father, and would now be mine, 
if my father had not married you. You had 
better remember that, when you talk about 
my being dependent upon you, and favor Ben 
at my expense.” 

Mrs. Oakley turned white with rage. 

. “What do you mean by your impertinence, 
you young rascal?” she shrieked, rising to 
her feet, and glaring at John. 

“I mean this,” he exclaimed, thoroughly 
provoked, “that I don’t believe my father 
ever intended to leave you all his property. I 
believe there is another will somewhere, and 
I mean to find it.” 

“ Leave the room!” exclaimed Mrs. Oakley, 
in a voice almost inarticulate with rage. 
“You'll repent those words, John Oakley. 
You're in my power, and I’ll make you feel it.” 
_ John left the room, his anger hot within 
him. When he reflected coolly upon what 
had passed he did repent having spoken about 
the will. It might set Mrs. Oakley upon the 
track, and if she found it, he feared that she 
would have no scruples in destroying it, and 
then his last chance of obtaining his rights 
would be gone. 


CHAPTER VIL 
MRS. OAKLEY DECIDES WHAT TO DO. 


. Mrs. OAKLEY was not only angry, but very 
much disturbed at the words which John had 
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imprudently uttered. They startled her be- 
cause they intimated John’s suspicion of 
something which she had good reason for 
knowing to be a fact. 

Mrs. Oakley knew that her husband had 
executed a later will, and, though she did not 
know where it was, she believed it still to be 
in existence! 

The will under which she inherited bore a 
date only two months after her marriage with 
Squire Oakley. She had cunningly influenced 
him to make it. He did so without proper . 
consideration, and gave the will into her 
custody. But, though his wife carefully con- 
cealed from him her real character, she could 
not do so entirely. Little things which came 
under his observation led him to believe that 
she entertained a secret dislike for John, and 
only three months before his death Squire 
Oakley, to protect John’s interests, made a 
second will which superseded the first, and 
limited his wife to that portion of his property 
which she could legally claim—that is one 
third. 

He did not see fit to apprise his wife of this 
step. But she was watchful and observant, 
and something led her to suspect what had 
been done. She determined to find out 
secretly, and with this end went to the desk 
where her husband kept his private papers, 
one day when she supposed him to be absent, 
and began to search for the suspected will. 
After a while she found it, and spreading it 
open, began to read : 

“I, Henry Oakley, being ofsound mind, ete.” 

She had read so far when a heavy hand 
was laid upon her shoulder. Turning with a 
start she saw her husband, his face dark with 
anger, looking sternly at her. 

“Give me that document, Mrs. Oakley,” he 
said, abruptly. 

She did not dare do otherwise than obey. 

“ By what right do you come here to pry 
into my private papers?” he demanded. 

“T am your wife,” she said. 

“That is true. You are my wife, but that 
does not authorize your stealing in here’ like 
a thief, and secretly examining papers which 
would have been shown you if they had been 
intended for your eyes.” 

“Does not that paper relate to me?” she 
asked, boldly. 

“It relates to my property.” 

“It is your will.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And it makes the one which I hold of no 
value!” 
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“It does.” 

“So you are secretly plotting against my 
interests,” she said, angrily. “I suspected as 
much, and I determined tv find out,” 

“The will of which you speak never ought 
to have been made. It disinherits my son, 
and places him in your power.” 


“Could you not trust me to provide for 


him?” asked Mrs. Oakley. 

“TI fear not,” said her husband. And her 
eyes fell before his steady glance. She felt 
that she was better understood than she had 
supposed. 

“So you have placed me in John’s power,” 
she said, bitterly. 

“T have done nothing of the kind.” 

“ Have you not left the property to him ?” 

“You well know that you are entitled by 
law to one-third of my estate.” 

“ One-third !” 

“ Yes.” 

“And he is to have two-thirds ?” 

“Why should he not? If I had not married 
a second time he would have had the whole.” 

“And my son Ben is left unprovided for?” 
questioned Mrs. Oakley, in a tone of mingled 
anger and disappointment. 

“ Ben has no claim upon me.” 

“Poor boy! so he will be penniless.” 

“You appear to forget that your share of 
the property will amount to twenty thousand 
dollars. He need not suffer, unless his mother 
should refuse to provide for him.” 

But this did not suit Mrs, Oakley’s views. 
She was not at all reconciled to the thought 
that John Oakley, whom she disliked, would 
inherit forty thousand dollars, while she and 
Ben must live on half that sum. She was 
fond of money and the position it would 
bring, and although twenty thousand dollars 
would once have seemed to her a. great for- 
tune, her desires had inereased with her 
prosperity, and she now thought it a hardship 
that she should be limited to such a trifle. 
She was by nu means reconciled to the 
thought that Ben must play second fiddle to 
his rich stepmother. Still John was young, 
and if she were his guardian that would be 
something. So she smoothed her face and 
said: 

“I suppose you have appointed me John’s 
guardian ?” 

Squire Oakley shook his head. 

“1 have appointed Mr. Selwyn to that posi- 
tion. It is more fitting that a lawyer should ~ 
have the care of property,” he said. 

There was another reason which he did not 


mention. He thought that John’s interests 
would be safer in Mr. Selwyn’s hands than in 
those of his wife. ~ 

“ This is an insult to me,” said Mrs. Oak- 
ley, angry and disappointed. “It will be de- 
elaring to the world that you have no 
confidence in me.” 

“Nothing of the kind. Even, were you his 
real mother, there would be nothing strange 
in my leaving him to the guardianship of 
another.” 

But Mrs. Oakley still looked angry, and for 
days afterwards wore an offended and injured 
look. She appeared to forget from what 
poverty and dependence Squire Oakley had 
delivered her, and how many favors he had 
lavished upon Ben who had no claim upon 
him save in his relationship to her. . , 

Three days afterwards Squire Oakley asked 
his wife for the will which she had had in her 
possession for nearly three years. 

“Why do you want it?” she asked. 

“ Because it is of no value now since I have 
made a later will. I wish to destroy it.” 

Mrs. Oakley said she would look for it. If 
she did so, she took care not to look in the 
right place, for she reported that it was mis- 
laid, and she could not find it. 

“It is rather strange that you should have 
mislaid a document which might have been 
of such importance,” said Squire Oakley, 
significantly. 

“Tam always mislaying things,” said she, 
forcing a laugh. “I will look again to- 
morrow.” 

But the will was not found, and Squire 
Oakley drew his own deductions from this 
fact. Painful as it was to suspect his wife, he 
feared that his second will would not be safe 
if she could once get it into her possession. 
He saw too late that he had married a selfish 
and unscrupulous woman. He determined, 
therefore, to conceal the document which so 
vitally affected his son’s interests in a hiding- 
place where it would be safe from Mrs. Oak- 
ley’s prying disposition. He did so. But he 
did not foresee at that time how soon he 
would be struck with paralysis that would 
affect his speech, and render it difficult for 
him to reveal the secret to those who ought 
to know it. So it happened, however. From 
the time paralysis attacked him, Mrs. Oakley 
kept vigilant watch over him, and did all she 
could to keep John away from his father’s 
bedside, lest the secret should be revealed to 
him. Meanwhile she sought everywhere for 
the missing will, but couldn't find it. The 
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most she feared was that it had been placed 
sin the lawyer’s hands for safe keeping. It 
ought to have been. Squire Oakley, as he 
lay on his sick bed, regretted bitterly that it 
-had not been so disposed of. It would have 
saved him from much anxiety. John obtained 
one interview with him, as we know, but his 
father was unable to impart to him the desired 
information, and the sudden entrance of Mrs. 
Oakley destroyed his last chance. 

The rest we know. Squire Oakley died; 
hhis wife produced thé earlier will which she 
now had no difficulty in finding, and under 
that claimed and inherited the whole property. 
A search was instituted for the late will, under 
the lawyer’s directions, but it was not found. 
Mrs. Oakley found herself, to her secret de- 
light, the undisputed mistress of her late 
husband’s handsome estate. She had hoped 
that John knew nothing of the later will, but 
the words to which he gave utterance at the 
close of the last chapter undeceived her, It 
was clear that he knew something of it, and 
he had expressed a determination to find it. 
That it was somewhere in the house Mrs. 
Oakley believed, and if'so, it was very possible 
that John might stumble uponit. The result 
would be that she would be compelled to sur- 
vender two-thirds of the property, and he 
would become independent of her. Aside 
from the large pecuniary loss, she could not 
bear to think of John’s release from her per- 
secutions. At present she pleased herself 
with thinking that he was in her power, and 
that she could “break his proud spirit,” as 
she termed it, though, as we have seen, John 
_ was disposed to be respectful, and only dis- 
played such a proper spirit as his self-respect 
demanded. 

“If I could only find the will myself,” 
thought Mrs. Oakley, “there would be no 
further trouble.” 

She did not say to herself, that, should such 
a discovery be made, it would plainly be her 
duty to make it known to Squire Selwyn, who 
had always been her late husband’s lawyer. 
She did not consider what she should do with 
it, but we who have obtained a glimpse of her 
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character may easily guess that in her hands 
it would not have benefited John much. 

The point for Mrs. Oakley to considér was 
how to protect herself against any sudden 
diseovery of John’s. She saw that it would 
be dangerous for her to have him continue in 
the house, and she resolved to send him away. 
Where she could not at once decide. 

Having determined upon this, it occurred 
to her once more to visit her husband’s des‘, 
and examine it carefully, in the hope of dis- 
covering some secret drawer ia which the will 
might have been soncealed. 

It was now evening. She lit a lamp, and 
went to the small room which Squire Oakley 
had used for reading and writing in, and went 
at once to the desk. It was old fashioned, 
with a variety of small drawers. These she 
had examined more than once, but she open- 
ed them again, in the hope of discovering 
some false bottom, which had served as a 
means of concealment. While she was in- 
tent upon her search, she heard a slight noise 
at the door, and looking up was startled to 
find John looking into the room. 

“What are you prying into my actions for ?” 
she demanded, sharply, ‘a little embarrassed 
at being caught thus employed, and especially 
by John. 

“T am not,” said John. 

“Why are you here then?” 

“By accident entirely; I was passing 
through the entry, and seeing a light in here, 
I just glanced in.” 

“I wanted to find a receipt,” said’ Mrs. 
Oakley, thinking it best to offer some plausible 
explanation. “A bill was presented me for 

payment that I think has already been paid.” 

“Can I assist you ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs, Oakley, coldly. “I shall 
probably find it soon.” 

John was not deceived by this explanation. 
He felt sure that Mrs. Oakley was searching 
for the will, but this he kept to himself. 

“T must get rid of him at once,” said his 
stepmother. “Once get him out of the 
house, and I'll explore it thoroughly I shan't 
feel safe till the will is fund.” 
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“TWENTY-FIVE cents to buy a dagng- 
book!” exclaimed Aunt Jane, shrilly. 
“Twenty-five cents don’t grow on every 
bush, and I thought you said the singing- 
school wouldn’t cost anything, or I should 
have kept you away from it. And now, first 
thing I hear, you’ve got to have twenty-five 
cents to buy a singing-book! Why wont my 
* Harp of David’ do?” 

“'Twouldn’t be like the rest,” said little 
rosy-cheeked Annie, tremulously, “and they 
would all laugh at me. I'll be real good if 
you’ll let me buy the new one, auntie.” 

“ Well, there, I suppose every one will call 
me stingy if 1 don’t let you have it; but I 
don’t approve of children spending so much 
money.” And Aunt Jane took out her green 
silk purse, and counted out the twenty-five 
cents into Annie’s hand. “Now don’t lose 
it, and be sure you get the book.” 

“O yes, auntie,” said Annie, ready to dance 
with delight; “and now may I put on my 
little red jacket? Hitty Coit is going to wear 
hers.” 

“No, you can’t do everything Hitty Coit 
does,” grumbled Aunt Jane, whose first 
impulse was always to refuse, though there 
was a good deal of sweetness under the hard 
crust of her heart. 

“O, let. her have it if she wants to, Jane, 
Is it something to wear on her head ?” inter- 
posed Uncle 
his newspaper. 

“Head! no; that’s as wash as a man 
knows! There, run off, Annie, or you'll be 
late.” 

So Annie ran off, and met Hitty Coit at 
the corner; so they put their arms around 
each other and went to singing-school 
together, 

“Have you got your twenty-five cents?” 
asked Annie. 

. “No,” said Hitty, “father didn’t have any. 

Have you got yours? O,so you have! How 

nice!” And her black eyes looked greedily 

at Annie’s handful of money. 

They reached the singing-school, where a 
crowd of little girls were standing about 
waiting for the teacher. Pretty soon he 
came, a slender, pale young man, with 
straight light hair, and called them to order. 
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He corey, be wild; to be obliged to tell 
them that the new. singing-books had not 
arrived yet, so they could not obtain them 
till the next lesson. But they would now 
sing, as well as they could, the old melody 
“A rosy crown we twine for thee.” 

*Don’t he look like a augar cane ?” 
whispered Hitty. 

Annie had never seen a sugar cane, but 
she guessed he did, and suggested also that 
he looked like molasses candy. Hitty said 
molasses candy was real good, and she wished 
she had some. Mr. Morgan kept it in his 
store, she said. Annie nodded; but just then 
the teacher looked straight at them, and said 
there must be no whispering. So they did 
not speak any more, but Hitty put her arm 
around Annie as if she loved her very 
much. 

When the singing-school was out three or 
four little girls joined Annie and Hitty, and 
they walked along together. 

“Abby Noyes, did you and Lucy bring your 
twenty-five cents?” asked Hitty. 

No, they hadn’t; ,they had forgotten all 
about it. 

“Well, Annie brought hers,” said Hitty; 
and Annie began to feel very grand. She 
took the money out of her pocket and showed 
it to them. | 

“ What — lots — of — nuts — that—would— 
buy!” said little Lucy Noyes, who had not 
known how to talk long, and always spoke 
deliberately. 

“Nuts!” said Hitty, seornfully. “&, guess 
it would; and heaps of candy, and a pine- 
apple, maybe, wouldn’t it, Annie ?” 

This was a new idea to Annie. She began 
to think how many things twenty-five cents 
might mean besides a singing-book, 

“I’ve got to keep it to buy a book,” she 
said, regretfully; “but if I could spend it, I 
should buy a cocoanut, they are so good, aint 
they, Hitty ?” 

“I guess they are!” said Hitty. “There’s 
Morgan’s store now. Let’s look in through 
the window, Annie, and make up our minds 
what you would buy if you could spend your 
money.” 

So the little girls all stopped and looked in. 
Lucy said she should buy “ red—apples—and 
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—peanuts,” if the money was hers. Abby 
said she should buy almonds and raisins, if it 
was hers. Hitty said she should get more 
molasses candy than anything else, if it was 
hers. Annie said nothing, but held the 
money very tight in her hand. 

“ Why don’t you say what you would buy?” 
said Hitty, nudging her. 

“Because I mustn’t buy anything; Aunt 
Jane would scold,” murmured Annie, with 
longing eyes. 

“ Well, nobody wants you to buy anything,” 
replied Hitty; “only say what you would buy, 
if you could.” 

“Well, then,” said Annie, greatly tempted, 
“TI should buy a cocoanut first thing, and 
then spend half the rest for molasses candy, 
and half for peanuts.” 

“O how splendid!” exclaimed Hitty, admir- 
ingly. “But how much do you believe there 
would be left after you bought the cocoanut ? 
Let’s go in and ask how much cocoanuts 
are. It wont do any hurt to ask.” 

Abby and Lucy were quite ready, but 
Annie held back half frightened, till Hitty 
said she would ask the question herself; she'd 
just as lief as not. So Annie thought it would 
be no harm just to go in quietly and hear 
Hitty do it. 

Hitty’s keen black eyes sparkled, and her 
mouth watered at all the good things they 
saw as they entered the store. They. stood, a 
hesitating little group, at the counter, and 
the clerk came to see if they wanted 
anything. 

“ She wants to know how much cocoanuts 
are,” said Hitty, pointing to poor little blush- 
ing Annie, who was all in confusion. 

“Ten cents apiece,” said the clerk. “Do 
you want to buy one, little girl?” 

“TI only said I should like to buy one,” 
replied Annie; but it seemed to her there 
were never such nice looking cocoanuts 
before, and she knew they were sweet and 
good. How the milk rattled in the one the 
clerk was shaking as he spoke! 

“ Your aunt wont care,” whispered Hitty, 
“and your Uncle Jack can give you plenty 
more money.” 

So he could, Uncle Jack was so kind; and 
there would be plenty of time before the next 
singing lesson. She looked at the twenty- 
five cents, and hesitated. 

“I would,” whispered Hitty, again. 

“Here it is,” said the clerk, who had seen 
the money. And he rolled the cocoanut up 
in a paper, and held it out to Annie. She. 
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was vanquished. She took it, and gave him 
the twenty-five cents. 

“Anything else you'd like?” asked the 
clerk, before he began to count out the 
change, 

“You said half molasses candy and half 
peanuts,” suggested Abby, who had visions 
of a feast dancing before her. 

“TI know it,” said Annie, with a guilty 
pleasure. “ You may give me half the change 
in molasses candy and half in peanuts.” 
Annie had left off being afraid now; she felt 
important and excited. She tasted the delight 
of possession with that great cocoanut in her 
hands. 

The clerk’s eyes twinkled, and he did up 
the packages very quickly and gave them 
to her. 

“ Now let’s go out on the big rock and look 
at them,” said Hitty, with great interest. 

The big rock was in a field where the 
neighborhood children were in the habit of 
playing, and it was a favorite place. So the 
little girls went there, and Annie undid the 
packages with a great air of grandeur. 

“We'll divide,” she said, benevolently. 

*O Annie, you're the very nicest girl I 
ever knew in my life!” said black-eyed Hitty, 
very affectionately; and then she offered to 
lend her little sharp penknife to make a hole 
in the cocoanut, so they could get the milk 
out. They worked away till the hole was 
made, and then they took turns in tipping it 
up and pouring the milk into their mouths. 

“You — always — drink —the—most,—Hit- 
ty,” said the little deliberate Lucy, as if 
she weighed every word. 

“No such thing,” answered Hitty. “Now, 
Annie, let’s keep throwing it on the rock till 
it breaks.” So they threw it down as hard as 
they could, but the cocoanut rolled off as 
whole as ever; they had to run after it then 
and throw it again, and it would have been 
great fun, if they had not felt in such a hurry 
to get at the inside. At last Hitty threw it 
with all her might against a sharp corner of 
the rock, and that broke it into seven or eight 
pieces. These Annie divided as well as she 
could, and then passed round the molasses 
candy and peanuts, and the feast was fairly 
begun. 

“If I ever have any candy I'll give you 
some, Annie,” said Abby; “only I don’t have 
much; mother says it wastes money.” 

Annie remembered uneasily that her Aunt 
Jane thought it was a waste of money, too. 
O dear, what would Aunt Jane say when she 
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found it all out? But it was of no use to 
think about that now, so she nibbled away at 
the white cocoanut meat, and took a fresh 
stick of the molasses candy. 

Meanwhile, at home, Aunt Jane had looked 
at the clock a good many times, and wondered 
why Annie didn’t come home, for singing- 
school was always out by four. 

“She’s in some mischief, I’ll be bound!” 
she said to herself; but she was very busy 
narrowing off a stocking toe, so she did not 
grow impatient until that was all done and 
the needles stuck in the ball. Uncle Jack 
sat in his easy-chair dozing. 

Aunt Jane put away her work and looked 
out of the window across the field. Then 
she shaded her eyes and looked again. It 
appeared to her as if there were some little 
girls out on the big rock away off at the 
further end of the tield. What were they 
doing?’ Was Annie there? She would catch 
cold as sure as the world, if she were, sitting 
out on that damp rock. 

“ Jack,” she said, decisively, “I'm going out 
in the field to get Annie and bring her 
home.” 

She did not put on her bonnet, for the day 
was warm, and it was not quite sunset. She 
hurried across the field as fast as her portly 
figure would allow, and the nearer she ap- 
proached, the surer she was that that was 
Annie sitting on the rock. 

The littie girls sat with their faces the 
other way, and their mouths full of molasses 
candy, so they did not see Aunt Jane coming 
till she was within ten steps of them, Then 
Annie gave a little scream, and dropped all 
the peanuts and cocoanut out of her apron. 
Aunt Jane pounced upon her, Her keen eye 
told her there was mischief going on. 

“Why didn’t you come straight home from 
singing-school, Annie?” she asked; “and 
where’s the new singing-book you bought ?” 

“The teacher said the books hadn’t come,” 
said Annie, looking down, “so we couldn't 
have them not till next time.” 

“Well, I knew there wasn’t any such great 
hurry about it,” said Aunt Jane, “for all you 
was in Such a strait this noon. Where is the 
twenty-five cents, then, that I gave you?” 


Annie twisted the corner of her apron and 
looked down at the ground harder than ever. 
The other little girls looked at each other in 
a frightened sort of way. 

“Why don’t you answer, child?” asked 
Aunt Jane, sternly. “Give me the twenty- 
five cents at once!” 

Annie looked appealingly at Hitty Coit. 

“She bought cocoanut and candy with the 
money, ma’am,” explained Hitty, pointing at 
the fragments of the feast, and secretly 
enjoying the dilemma. 

“*Lasses — candy — and — nice—peanuts !” 
added little Lucy, wishing Annie’s magnifi- 
cence to be appreciated. id 

Aunt Jane caught Annie by the shoulders 
and shook her. 

“Cocoanuts!” she exclaimed, “and pea- 
nuts! and molasses candy! You sinful, 
extravagant girl!” 

And then she shook her again, and push- 
ing her before her, started over the field for 
home, stopping at every few steps to shake 
Annie again and again, and to ejaculate: 

“Cocoanuts and peanuts, you naughty 
girl! and molasses candy!” 

Uncle Jack had gone to the window to look 
for them, and when he saw Aunt Jane com- 
ing, and shaking little Annie at every pause, 
he was frightened half out of his wits, and 


ran out of doors and through the garden gate _ . 


to meet them. 

“Is the child sick, Jane?” he shouted, 
before he could reach them. “Has she got 
a fit? Give her some brandy! Here, let me 
take her!” 

But Aunt Jane, flushed and breathless, 
could only say: 

“Cocoanuts! She spent it for candy, the 
little simpleton !” 

Annie was crying, and Uncle Jack, all in a 
puzzle, took her part and led her home. She 
was forgiven before the day was over, but she 
didn’t buy a singing-book as long as she 
lived. 

Abby and Lucy were too frightened to eat 
any more of the feast, but Hitty crowded all 
the remains into her pocket and carried them 
off. She was the best satisfied of all the 
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KNUCKLE OF VEAL StBweED.—Place your 

knuckle of veal in a stewpan; if the knuckle is 
a very large one, it may be divided into two or 
three pieces for the sake of convenience; put 
in the pan with it a few blades of mace. a little 
thyme, an onion, some whole pepper, a burnt 
crust of bread, and cover with from three to 
four pints of water, cover down close and boil; 
when it has boiled, place it by the side of the 
fire and let it simmer for at least two hours, 
take it up, keep it hot while you strain its 
liquor, then pour the gravy over it, and send it 
to table with a lemon garnish. 
' Murron SavsaGEs.—Take a pound of un- 
dressed mutton, or that which has been 
underdone, chop it very small, and season it 
With pepper, salt and beaten mace. Chop also 
half a pound of beef suet, two anchovies, a pint 
of oysters, a quarter of a pound of grated bread, 
and a boiled onion; mix the whole with the 
oyster liquor, and the whites and yolks of two 
eggs well beaten; pound the whvle in a 
mortar. Roll into Jengths, corks, or balls, and 
fry them. 


VEAL AND SavsacE Piz.—Cover a shallow 
dish with paste, lay a well-beaten veal cutlet 
at the bottom, slightly seasoned; cover it with 
a Bologna sausage freed from the skin and cut 
into slices; then add another cutlet and a layer 
of the Bologna sausage; cover the whole with 
paste, and put no water to it; the veal will 
give out sufficient gravy, while it will be ren- 
dered very savory by the sausage. It is excel- 
lent eaten cold. 

*. Murrow Haricot.—Take a loin of mutton, 
eut it into small chops, season it with ground 
pepper, allspice and salt; let it stand a night, 
and then fry it. Have good gravy well sea- 
soned with flour, butter, ketchup, and pepper 
if necessary. Boil turnips and carrots, cut 
them small, and add to the mutton, stewed in 
the gravy, with the yolks of hard boiled eggs 
and forcemeat balls. Some green pickles will 
be an improvement. 


Bortep HEAD.—Boil the head gently 
until the bone will leave the meat éasily; take 
some fine forcemeat, made with ham, egg-balls, 
and small pieces of very nice pickled pork, 
previously boiled; lay them evenly over the 
inside pf one half of the head, and roll it up; 
tie it lightly in a cloth; put it into a stewpan 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


to braise; cut the other portion of the head 
into small pieces; thicken and flavor the stock 
in which it was boiled, and warm it up in it, 
adding forcemeat and egg-balls, brain cakes 
and fried paste. Place the rolled head in the 
centre of the dish, with the hash round, and 
the brain cakes, fried paste, and slices of lemon 
as garnish. Truffles may be added with 
advantage to any dish composed of calf’s head. 

Kwney Pupprne.—Procure one ox or eight 
mutton kidneys, which cut into slices the 
thiekness. of half-a-crown piece; lay them 
upon a dish, seasoning well with black pepper 
and salt, and shaking one ounce of flour over; 
mix all well together, to absorb the flour and 
seasoning; then have a pudding-basin, lined 
as is usual for beefsteak pudding, finish, boil, 
and serve as that is done. 


Meat Pickie.—To three gallons 
of soft water, add four and a half pounds of 
coarse salt; a pound and a half of brown sugar; 
one ounce of saltpetre; half an ounce of saler- 
atus; one quart of molasses; boil and skim. 
Do not use until quite cold. 


Lams Pre.—Cut a small neck of lamb into 
chops, which must not be too fat, season them 
lightly with pepper and salt, and lay them in 
your pie-dish, with a few new potatoes in 
slices, pour in a little water, then cover and 
bake as usual in rumpsteak pie. 

Mincep Mvutton.—Mince dressed meat very 
finely, season it, make a very good gravy, 
warm the meat up in it, and serve with fried 
bread round the dish, or with poached eggs. 


To PicktE Pork.—Take half a bushel of 
common salt, one pound of coarse salt, half a 
pound of saltpetre, and six pounds of coarse 
brown sugar; make hams of the legs. Take 
the sides of the pork, and rub them well with 
common salt; lay a thin bed of salt in the 
tray, and place one of the sides in it; sprinkle 
with salt to cover it; lay the other side on 
the top, aud sprinkle it also. Let them lie 
two or three days, rubbing the salt well in; 
then cover the whole with the other ingre- 
dients; and, as soon as the salt begins to 
give, rub them well in; turn the sides fre- 
quently, and let them be covered with 
brine; it will be fit for use in six or eight 
weeks. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Natura InorEASE.~—It is really astonishing 
to figure up the increase of a certain sum of 
money when left undisturbed and continually 
accumulating by compound interest. It is said 
that an old lady, having heard that a penny 
would pay the national debt if allowed to lay 
at interest two thousand years, more or less, 
has sent one to the ‘secretary of the ‘treasury, 
requesting that: it be immediately invested 
for that purpose. But compound interest is 
nothing to’ the way in which certain insects 
and animals will increase. The productive 
power of money'on interest'is nothing com- 
pared to that of living creatures which populate 
the earth. The increase of insects, we know, 
is almost incredibly rapid; but there is a story 
of a gentleman in Germany who left a favorite 
cat at home while he went on a long journey, 
making his wife consent that she would kill 
none of its offspring. She did not fully undet- 
stand the magnitude of her promise, but she 
nevertheless kept it religiously. She was 
abundantly supplied with money, and was 
able to keep her feline family without impov- 
erishment. The result was that at the end of 
afew years her husband returned and found 
himself the happy possessor of nine hundred 
and seventy cats, cattees and kittens. 

Men anp Corsets.—An exchange asks, Do 
men in this country wear corsets? If yes,do 
they wear them made in the same style as the 
corsets usually worn by women? In older 
countries, it seems that they are not an unusual 
article of manly apparel. A gentleman edu- 
cated in Austria declares in a British Maga- 
zine that, when a boy at school, he and all his 
school-fellows were habitually laced in close- 
fitting corsets, and that he has always worn 
them since. “The sensation,’ he says, “of 
being tightly laced in an elegant, well-made, 
tightly-fitting pair of corsets is superb,’ 
Another English writer is “informed by one 
of the leading corset makers in London, that it 
is by no means unusual to receive the orders 
of gentlemen, not for the manufacture of the 
belts so commonly used in horse exercise, but 
veritable corsets, strongly boned, steeled, and 
made to lace behind the usual way.” Another 
gentleman of the same enlightened nation 
says, “Although not a widower, but a married 
man, I have worn ladies’ stays for the last 
three or four years, and find them very com- 
fortable indeed, and would not go without 
them. I would recommend men to wear them 


as near the same shape as the ladies’ ‘as possi- 
ble; the fullness at the top is an improvement. 
I generally wear blue silk or scarlet French 
merino for winter, and the Paris wove (white) 
in summer. Your correspondents need not 
feel at all bashful in going to be measured. 
Stays are worn by gentlemen a great deal more 
than they think.” Perhaps some enterprising . 
stay-maker in this country will add to his or 
her business by advertising that he or she is 
ready to furnish corsets for gentlemen of weak 
backs or delicate chests, who need the support 
of an artificial inclosure.of steel and whalebone 
around the thorax. 

To Remove Opor.—Nothing 
is easier than to remove the unpleasant odor 
produced by perspiration, which is vexatious 
to persons subject-to it. It is only necessary 
to procure some compound spirits of ammonia 
and place about two teaspoonfuls in a basin of 
water. Washing the face, hands and arms 
with this leaves the skin as clean, neat.and 
fresh as one could wish. The wash is very 
harmless and cheap, and is recommended on 
the authority of an experienced physician, 


GLycorm.—Glycorim is a substance recently 
introduced for healing wounds, covering them 
with a kind of varnish, which protects them 
from the air, and is made by adding five parts 
of glycerine to four of yolk of egg. The 
mixture has the consistency of honey, has a 
salve-like feeling, and is unaltered by expos 
to air, 

Dears oF A PeRson.—Miss Mary 
Hurlburt, from, whose body physicians have 
extracted, during the past (ten years, at 
least one thousand needles and pins, was 
found dead in her bed; in Susquehanna, 
N. Y., recently. She would never give any 
account of the manner in which they were 
introduced, whether she swallowed them or 
thrust them directly into her. flesh, nor did 
her friends by watching her ever find out, 
They were found at different times work- 
ing on the surface of almost every part 
of the. body, but chiefly om the limbs. A 
lady, who refused to believe the stories 
about their removal, states that she went 
to satigfy herself, and saw a physician 
extract nearly fifty from one arm, The 
girl seemed to be very little affected by the. 
operation. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


There is no publishing house in the country 
whose imprint we oftener see, or which pre- 
sents a better class of buoks, than that whose 
mame stands at the head of this paragraph. 
Both, though still young men, have had long 

experience in the book business, Mr. Lee 


having been the active man of the late firm of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.,and Mr. Shepard, of 
‘the firm of Shepard, Brown & Chase, both 
of tried knowledge in the manufacture and 
sale of books, and both with the new and pro- 


gressive ideas of business that are in keeping 
om the spirit of todey, through which alone 


, that, we are 
giving them a name of wide celebrity, and a 
more substantial return than mere fame. 


Their publications are various, comprising 
works peculiar to a general publishing house; 


besides which they publish serial works of 
great popularity—mostly juveniles—that com- 
mand a wide sale. Among these are the 


several “Optic” series, and the “ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine,” that has attained a great 


circulation. From the substantial and perma- 
nent to the lighter and more ephemeral and 
popular in literature, their subjects are 
weighed with care, and rarely a “stick” 
occurs to cumber their shelves with unsalable 
wares. Their style of print and getting up a 
book have no superior in the country, neatness, 
distinctness and durability forming the princi- 
pal features, their printers being marvels for 
correctness, and their binders the best in the 
art. There never is seen, in the commonest of 
their books, anything slovenly or hurried, 
which too much mars the publications from 
even the best houses in New York and else- 
where, and the monogram of Lee & Shepard 
never favors aught that is inferior in matter or 
in typographical execution. Their popularity 
among the book craft is at its height, and for 
business capacity and integrity they have no 
superiors. Wherever energy and intelligent 
application can make way and make money 
out of it, they excel. Among the many publi- 
cations which they have given to the public 
are the “Gotp Hunter” Sketches, that have 
run through many editions, and have just been 
completed by the “Gold Hunters in Europe,” a 
book that promises a success equal tg that of 
its predecessors. The leading“ out-door” man 
of Lee & Shepard, and for a series of years 
their manuscript“ reader,” is Mr. George M. 


Baker, a gentleman excellently well qualified 
for the executive position he holds. As a 
literary caterer for the public, he knows from 
the start what will succeed, and his intuitions 
are always correct. He is very popular with 
the trade, and his personal friends among the 


public are numerous, strengthening and aiding 


the firm to which he is so valuable an 
attachment. He has contributed several in- 
teresting works to the dramatic literature of the 
day, besides others of a less elaborate character, 
which have been published by Lee & Shepard. 


“Tas or, Our Gold 
Hunters in Rurope” is issued in a handsomely 


bound volume, and will be sent by us, post-. 
paid, to any add upon pt of $1.50. The 
three volumes, “Taz “THE 
and “THe Drap ALIVE” 


will be sent, post or express paid, for $4.00. 
Address Ballou's Monthly Magazine, Boston, 
Mass. 


An ENTREMET oF GREAT MERIT.—(The 
English sgilor a la maitre d’hotel, and the sea 
captain au gratin.) A cookery book, the prop- 
erty of the last chief of the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, has lately fillen into our hands. 
It is a work of great research, and eminently 
practical. The first recipe struck us as cyni- 
cally written, but yet showing degrees of 
scientific thought hardly to be expected from 
a cannibal. It is entitled “The English 
Sailor a la Maitre d’Hotel.” -It begins thus: 
“Take a shipwrecked sailor, not under three- 
and-forty, flour him and pepper him. Open 
him down the back, first carefully removing 
his head, then baste him—” 

But here, unfortunately, the rest of the page 
is missing, and the rest of the book, being in 
the New Zealand ancient Golly-Golly char- 
acter, has not yet been satisfactorily translated 
by Dreikopf, who hopes, however, in the course 
of a year or two, to give the world further 
secrets of cannibal cooking. He has, however, 
found out that the natives prefer the soles of 
the feet and the fleshier part of the legs and 
back of young subjects, not by any means 
preferring the male. Tarry old boatswains are 
generally boiled down for soup. Captains, if 
under sixty, are treated with bread crumbs, 
plum sauce and lemon juice. Ship-boys are 
much relished scallaped, and a baby a la 
Metternich is said to require only legality to 
carry its fame to both the North and South 
Poles. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


A Miurtary Strrvt.—A good story is told of 
a certain colonel in the late war. The colonel 
was riding in a stage-coach, with several other 
passengers, when he accidentally dropped his 
hat outside of the coach. Putting his head 
out of the coach window, he exclaimed, in a 
stentorian voice: 


“Charioteer, pause! I have lost my chapeau.” 

The driver paid no heed to the demand. 
Again the pompous fellow authoritatively 
spoke: 

ap Charioteer, pause! I have lost my chapeau.” 

No attention being paid by the driver to this 


last command,a plain, blunt man, who had 


become disgusted with his fellow-traveller’s 
silliness and pomposity, put his head out of the 
window and said: 


“Driver, hold on! this cussed fool has lost 
his hat!” 


This was perfectly intelligible to the driver, 


expletive and all, and the hat was secured. 


AFRAID HeE’p TAKE TO Dervkive.—On Sat- 
urday afternoon a very seedy looking individ- 
ual, with a battered hat, which covered several 


half-pints of Jersey gin, was trying to keep on 
his pins by the aid of a friendly lamp-post, and 
hailing each passer-by for a match to light his 
pipe. A celebrated anti-tobacco enthusiast 
happened to be passing that way, and having 
his attention called to the victim of intemper- 


ance, thus addressed him: 

“My friend, why do you use the vile weed? 
Why not abandon the pipe forever?” 

With a half maniacal glance, the toper, with 
a serious face, exclaimed; 

“Hic! if I’se to give up—hic!—smoking— 
hic!—I'm afraid I might take to drinking— 
hic!” 

Aw Egurtvocat ANswEr.—A certain literary 
gentleman, wishing to be undisturbed one day, 
instructed his Irish servant to admit no one, 
and if any one inquired for him to give him an 
“equivocal answer.” Night came, and the 
gentleman proceeded to interrogate Pat as to 
his callers, 

“Did any one call?” 

“ Vis snr, wan gintleman.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He axed was yer honor in.” 

“Well, what did you tell him?” ‘ 

“ Sure, I gev him a quivvikle ansur jist.” 

“ How was that?” 

“I axed him was his grandmother a 
monkey!” 

Patuetic Osrrvary.—A Rocky Mountain 
paper publishes an obituary notice of the 
famous “Jim,” chief of the Washoe Indians, 
who died recently. Jim seemed to have pos- 


sessed many virtues. He is said to have been 
a good though very dirty red man. He pos- 
sessed a well-balanced head of hair, and 
stomach enough for all he could get to eat. 
His regard for truth was notable—he never 
meddied with it. He left no will, and his 
estate, consisting of a pair of boots, will have 
to be settled by his heirs, through the medium 
of a game of “old sledge.” After life’s fitful 
“fever and ague,” Jim sleeps well. 


Ayn Osuiqvus Hrvt.—A great deal of com- 
pany being at dinner at & gentleman's house 


where a silver spoon was laid at the side of 
every plate, one of the guests, watching for a 
convenient opportunity, as he thought, slid 
one of them in his pocket; but being observed 
more narrowly than he was aware of, the gen- 


tleman who sas opposite to him took up 


another and stuck it in a buttonhole of his 
coat, which the master of the house perceiving, 
asked what was his fancy in that? “ Why,” 
said he, “I thought every man was to have 
one, because I saw that gentleman over against 


me put one in his pocket,” 


A Frew Turncs a Boy NEEps.—A contem- 
porary tells of a boy whose distended pocket 
caught the attention of his maternal relative, 


who suggested an examination of the contents, 
which were found to be as follows; A top, a 


button, a round piece of tin, a ribbon, a piece 
of leather, a piece of a garter, two long rags, a 
string, several cotton wool wads, a jackknife, a 
vote on the constitutional amendment, a Sun- 
day School verse, a glove, five marbles, a large 
gimlet, ten horse-chestnuts—two partly manu- 
factured—a sewing-machine prospectus, several 
pieces of paper, a tenpenny nail, one shingle 
nail, slate pencil, piece of wood, small wheel 
in cylinder, four nickel cents, walnut basket, 
and a table bell body. 


Too Mucn Happam.—They tell a story of 
a stranger who was coming up the Con- 
necticut River, and was trying his best to 
sleep; but every now and then the boat would 
stop, and a man would thrust his head into 
the room, First he sung out “Hatidam!” and 
then “East Haddam!” and then “Haddam 
Neck!” and then “North Haddam!” and 
then “Great Haddam!” “Little Haddam!” 
“Old Haddam!” “New Haddam!” “Irish 
Haddam!” “Dutch Haddam!” “Haddam- 
Haddam!” and then the stranger jumped 
out of bed, all excited, and says: “I am a 
Methodist preacher, full of grace, and forty 
years in service without guile! I’m a meek 
and lowly Christian, but hang these Haddams, 
I wish the devil had ’em, I say!” 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


me 


man.—“ go up wa: Common must leave my pair-o'-dice (Paradise 

Well, yo, ifyou wont be fora drink.” 
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